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Alt.  I.  Juniui  ;  Including  Letters  of  the  same  writer  under  other  signi* 
lures,  (now  first  collected.)  To  which  are  added,  his  confidential  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr,  Wilkes,  and  his  Private  Letters  addressed  to  Mr* 
H.  S.  Woodfall.  Witli  a  Preliminary  Essay,  Notes,  Fac-similes,  &c* 
8fo.  S  vols.  pp.  1620.  Price  21.  2s.  large  paper,  31.  Ss.  RivingtonSf 
Payne,  Wilkie  and  Robinson,  Longman  and  Co.  1812, 

NY  general  observations,  that  might  be  not  impertinently 
made  on  the  writings  of  Junius,  will  more  properly  follow 
hail  precede  a  somewhat  particular  and  extended  notice  of 
his  edition,  the  announcement  of  whicli  w  ill  have  strongly  ex¬ 
cited  the  curiosity  of  many  of  our  readers.  Audit  is  a  signal 
isiimony  to  the  eminence  of  the  powers  displayed  in  these 
■  tiers,  that,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century  from  their 
rst  coming  forth ;  that  after  a  great  number  of  subsequent  poli- 
cal  censors  have  had  each  his  share  of  attention,  and  perhaps 
Imiraiion,  and  are  now  in  a  great nieasiirc  forgotten;  and  that 
1  limes  like  the  present,  superabouiiding  with  strange  events, 
JkI  flagrant  examples  of  political  depravity  of  their  ow'ii, — they 
lould  still  hold  such  a  place  in  public  estimation,  that  the 
pearance  of  an  edition  enlarged  and  illustrated  from  the  store 
materials  left  by  the  original  publisher,  will  be  regarded  as 
inieresting  event  in  the  course  of  our  literature.  An  interest 
tai  has  thus  continued  to  subsist  in  vigour  after  the  loss  of  all 
mporary  stimulants,  and  that  is  capable  of  so  lively  an  cx- 
Uinent,  at  this  distant  period,  by  a  circumstance  tending  to 
us  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  author’s  character, 
to  put  us  in  more  complete  possession  of  his  wTitings,  gives 
'urtnee  that  this  memorable  work  may  maintain  its  fame  to 
indefinite  period,  and  will  go  down  witli  that  portion  of  our 
^raiure,  which,  in  the  language  of  pride  and  poetry,  we  call 
imorial.  All  will  now  agree  in  opinion  with  the  present  ecii« 
b  that  it  was  not  vanity  in  the  writer  liimself  to  avow  acoii« 
Vou  IX.  L 
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fitlence  of  being  read  by  a  remote  generation,  avoiding  b( 
€*ver,  to  assign,  as  the  strongest  fonndation  of  that  conbdenc 
bis  superlative  execution  ;  but  assuredly  this  claim  to  pt*rp?| 
tuity  was  not  far  from  bis  tbougbts,  wlnni  lie  mentioned  or^ 
the  principles  of  bis  woik  as  tlie  ground  ot  bis  expectatu 
“  Wlien  kings  and  ministers,”  be  said,  “  are  torgoltcn,  wl 
the  force  and  direction  of  persotial  satire  is  no  longer  urn 
stood,  and  when  measures  are  felt  only  in  tijcir  remotest  cc 
stMjuenees,  this  book,  will,  I  believe,  he  found  to  conuij 
principles  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.” 

I’he  letters  published  with  the  signature  of  Junius  com 
lute  very  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  present  work, 
begins  with  a  Preliminary  Fssay,  of  160  pages;  next  arePfi 
vate  Letters  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  VV\)odfalT,  the  publisher 
the  Ibiblic  Advertiser,  extending  througb  nearly  100  paj 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  Private  Correspondence  bet* 
Jutiins  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  occupying  full  70  pages.  Then  c( 
the  well  known  Letters,  reaching  to  within  60  dr  70  pagoii 
tin*  etid  of  the  second  volume.  This  last  portion  of  the  sea 
volume,  and  the  whole  of  the  third  are  occupied  by  ‘  Mist 
laneous  Letters  of  Junius,*  which  appeared  under  various si| 
natures,  chiefly  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  before  and  duringl 
appearance  of  those  of  Junius,  and  most  of  them  verifleu 
internal  or  circumstantial  evidence  to  he  by  the  same  hi 
Thus  the  publication  assumes  the  merit  of  being,  as  far  as  tl 
arc  any  means  or  chance  of  accomplishing,  a  recovery  and 
lection  of  the  entire  printed  works  of  the  author  of  Junii 
Letters,  and  challenges  the  grateful  favour  of  the  public,  fbrj 
service  of  so  much  more  interesting  a  kind  than  it  can 
happen  to  a  private  individual  to  have  the  power  of  conferrii 

Kvery  reader  will  eagerly  fall  upon  the  Preliminary 
And  doubtless  it  will  aflford  much  to  gratify  all  its  readers,- 
will  not  be  (piite  satisfactory  to  any  one  of  them.  It  isn» 
more  valuable  than  the  endeavours  of  former  writers  on  thei 
subject ;  and  supplies  information  which  probably  no  other  [ 
than  the  editor  bad  the  means  of  communicating;  but  itleii 
us  surmising  and  complaining  that  he  has  not  communit 
all  he  must  possess.  He  tempts  us  to  suspect  that  he  is 
willing  to  keep  the  shrine  of  this  mysterious  object  of  id( 
in  a  measure  of  its  darkness,  that  he  may  himself  look  the  I 
by  standing  a  little  way  within  the  shade.  In  pursuing  tbei 
quiry,  Who  was  Junius  ?  there  appears  a  sort  of  affecutioij 
arguing  the  question  on  the  ground  only  of  public  evi( 
or  general  probabilities,  in  one  or  two  instances  where  we 
iicip  flattering  him,  (and  he  doubtless  wishes  to  be  so  flatl 
by  sumctiiiog  near  a  belief  that,  in  cousequeuce  of  iufoi 
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kceivctl  from  his  father,  he  Ciiiild  have  adduced,  if  lie  had 
)lra>eil,  the  ntore  direct  evidence  of  a\ithoriiy. 

The  Fs«;ay  liegins  with  some  notice  of  that  state  of  political 
itTairsin  the  time  of  Junius  which  rec]uired  such  a  writer,  and 
iislified  his  severity.  Those  times  are  hrieH}’  contrasted,  in  a 
)orrtical  view,  with  the  present.  And  this  contrast  ^ives  a 
tirioiis  example  of  liie  henofit  derived  from  tfie  study  and 
■  Imiratitut  of  Jnnins.  For  it  represents  that  the  RnixlishCon- 
titution  (meaning,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend, Consiitn- 
ionof  wfiicli  it  is  of  the  very  essence,  according  to  all  ih  *  old 
0  ks,  that  there  should  be  a  real  uncorrnptly  elected  repre- 
Lntation  of  the  people)  was  at  that  time  in  extreme  peril,  and 

I ‘  this  time  in  irium|)hant  secnriiy  !  With  a  mighty  l)iirst 
raud-sonnJing  words,  (which  wilhremind  no  one,  we  liope, 
le  din  and  the  clang  made  by  the  Brahmins  round  the  pile 
perishing  victim,)  this  coiiatitution  is  put  in  rivalry  ‘  with 
pyramids  of  Fgypt.’  How  much  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
ius could  not  have  lived  and  retained  all  his  powers  to  this 
pv  time,  to  shew  us  what  tliosc  powers,  so  sovereign  in  the 
asure  of  wickedness,  and  the  prophecy’  of  calamity,  coultl 
oral  in  the  way  bf  eulogy  and  congratulation, 
ome  pages  arc  employed  in  observations  on  the  prominent 
nctions  of  the  celebrated  letters  ;  in  acknowledging  and 
ising  the  excessive  acrimony,  the  appearance  of  personal 
lity,  too  visible  in  some  parts  of  them  ;  in  de^cribing  the 
ni  ami  dismay  they  created  among  pid)lic  oTenders,  up  to 
very  highest  order  ;  and  in  asserting  their  beneficial  opera- 
,evcn  to  the  present  times,  by  the  eflfect  they  had  in  detor- 
ing  some  important  (pic^tiotis  respecting  popular  rights, 
ecially  the  right  of  juries  to  consider  thetjuestion  of  law 
i^ell  as  of  fact.  Then  comes  the  iiujniry  wliicli,  even  at 
distance  of  time,  retains  so  much  of  its  interest,  VVlio  was 
ius?  And  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how  populous  would  he 
national  Pantheon  if  all  those  who  fancy  tliemselves  to  be 
uainted  with  individuals  of  super-eminent  talents,  miglit  he 
wed  to  place  in  the  assembiy  their  respective  idols.  For 
have  Imre  a  list  of  no  less  than  fourteen  contemporaries’, 
h  of  whom  has  been  believed,  by  many  persons  or  by  lew, 
1C  no  other  and  no  less  than  Junius.  And  this  list  does  not 
lode  either  Horne  Tooke  or  Lord  Chatham,  tc  each  of 
om,  however  absurdly  in  the  case  of  the  former  at  least, 
ne  slight  degree  of  suspicion  has  transiently  attached.  In 
editor’s  opinion,  all  question  relative  to  l.ord  Chatham 
tild  inevitably  be  set  aside  by  the  severe  hostility  manifested 
unst  that  statesman,  about  tlie  time  of  his  obtaining  a  |)en- 
n  and  title,  in  several  letters  signed  Poplicula  and  Anti- 
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^janus,  sent  to  tlic  l^ublic  Advertiser  more  tlinn  a  year  befc 
the  commencement  of  the  scries  signed  Jnniiis,  and  wKi 
letters  the  editor  inserts  with  a  confident  affirmation  of  t 
beinp  hy  the  same  writer,  and  of  their  being  the  first  receire( 
from  liim, — an  affirmation  made  in  such  terms  that  we  cr- 
chide  Mr.  W.  is  warranted  by  more  direct  evidtMice  thant 
alTorded  by  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  letters.  He  mi 
however,  just  as  well  have  said  so.  Any  surmise  of  \ 
Chatham’s  being  the  writer,  would  he  repressed  also  hy 
expressions  of  dislike  to  him  in  one  of  Junius’s  private  couiit 
nications  to  the  printer,  and  by  the  slow  and  suspicious  man 
in  wliich  Junius  sufl'ercd  his  lordship  to  grow  considerably  i 
his  favour  during  the  course  of  his  letters. 

I'he  following  are  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  p 
tensions  liave  been  made,  and  several  of  whom,  it  seems,  woi 
have  been  meanly  gratified  by  their  being  admitted:  .V 
Charles  Lloyd,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  Mr.  Samuel  Hycr, 
Hiirkt*,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hamilton,  commonly  called  Single  S[)ee( 
Dr.  Rutler,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Rev.  Philip  Rosenliag 
General  l.ee,  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Hugh  Royd,  Mr.  Dunni; 
afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  Flood,  and  Lord  Gee 
Sackville.  And  the  whole  of  the  list  appears  to  be  inclu 
witbout  ceremony  in  this  sweeping  sentence  of  the  edii 
‘  Will  le  he  does  not  undertake  to  communicate  the  real  na 
of  Junius,  he  plecfges  himself  to  prove,  from  inconli  cverli 
evidence,  afforded  by  the  private  letters  of  Junius 
during  the  period  in  question,  in  connexion  with  other  doc 
menls,  that  not  one  of  these  pretenders  has  ever  had 
«ulalle^t  right  to  the  distinction  which  some  of  them 
prdcntly  covckhI.’  But  this  is  very  carelessly  expressed; 
lime  IS  one  of  the  persons  enumerated  whose  claims  he  lias 
no  meant  invalidated,  and  evidently  does  not  think  he  t 
indeed  he  himself  says  ‘  the  evidence  is  indecisive.’ 

j\  numerous  series  of  notices  and  hints  which  he  justly 
sciibes  as  ‘  ilesultory,*  and  which  he  plainly  affirms  toe 
lain  ‘  the  whole  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  collect c 
cerning  the  author  of  the  Letters,’  authorizes,  he  thinks, 
rejection  of  every  claimant  that  does  not  answer  to  tbe 
lowing  descri])tion. 

*  From  the  observations  contained  in  this  essay*  it  should  seem  to 
low  unquestionably  that  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  was  an  " 
lighman  of  highly  cultivated  educatioo.  deeply  versed  in  the  lao^ 
the  laws,  the  con&tltuuon,  and  history  of  his  native  country  :  that  be 
ii  roan  of  easy,  if  not  afRuent  circumstances,  of  unsullied  honour 
generosity,  who  had  it  equally  in  his  heart  and  in  his  power  to  co 
to  the  necessities  of  ocher  persons,  and  especially  of  those  who  were  c 
U)  troubles  on  his  account ;  that  he  was  in  habits  of  coohdeotial 
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ccwric,  If  not  with  different  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  politicians  who 
ere  roost  intimately  familiar  with  the  court,  and  entrustt'd  with  all  its 
vTcti :  that  he  had  attained  an  age  which  would  allow  him,  without 
nltv  to  boast  of  an  ample  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world: 
hat  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  part  of  1772, 
c  reiided  almost  consuntly  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  devoting  a  verv 
portion  of  his  time  to  political  concerns,  and  publishing  his  political 
:cW.ition8,  under  different  signatures,  in  the  Public  Advertiser ;  that  in 
l5  natural  temper  he  was  quick,  irritable,  and  impetuous  ;  subject  to  poli- 
prejudices  and  strong  personal  animosities ;  but  possessed  of  a  high 
dependent  spirit ;  honestly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
n.l  fearless  and  indefatigable  in  maintaining  them  ;  that  he  was  strict  in  his 
loral  conduct,  and  in  his  attention  to  public  decorum  ;  an  avovved  member 
uhe  established  church,  and,  though  acquainted  with  English  judicature, 

H  a  lawyer  by  profession.’  Prelim.  Essay,  p.  97. 

I'his'descriptive  and  iiistorical  sketch  presents,  to  he  sure, 
lit  few  very  marked  points  :  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  easily 
rawn  froiii  the  letters  already  belore  the  pnhiic:  some  of  the 
♦  rsonal  qualities  arc  assumed  on  very  slight  authority :  but 
he  almost  constant  residence  in  or  near  London  during  the 
p.'cifuHi  perio  1,  the  strangely  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
.  urt  and  cahinct,  the  independence  of  the  author’s'siuiatiou 
1  life,  and  his  honourable  and  generous  disposition,  are  clearly 
lanifiisted  in  his  private  correspondence  with  Woodfall.  The 
\<)  latter  particulars  are  evident  by  his  steady  refusal,  in  a 
M)1  and  ea%y  manner,  of  any  share  of  tlie  emolument  arising 
om  the  publication  of  the  letters  collectively,  of  which  he 
urged  by  Woodfall  to  accept  a  moiety,  atid  by  his  voIun« 
iry  pledge  to  indemnify  this  courageous  printer  for  any  pecu-^ 
iarv  injury  he  ini^ht  sustain  in  case  of  a  prosecution,  it  is 
ue  it  may  be  said  he  was  not  put  to  the  test  oa  this  point; 
Jt  there  is  an  unatfected  air  of  dignity  and  sinqt^ritv  in  his 
surances  which  leaves  no  room  for  d  oubt. 

Having  laid  down  the  law  of  qualilicartons,  the  editor  pro- 
>‘ds  to  the  trial  of  claims  ;  and  he  makes  very  short  work  with 
majority  of  them. 

*0f  the  first  three  of  these  reported  authors  of  the  letters,  it  will  be  suffi- 
nt  to  observe,  without  entering  into  any  other  fact  whatevcr,-that  Lloyd 
clerk  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  a  deputy  teller  of  the  Exchequer,) 
lOn  his  death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of  Junius’s  private  letters,  an 
‘V  which  has  sufficient  proof  of  having  been  written  in  the  possession  of 
health  and  spirits.  While  as  to  Roberts  and  Dyer,  they  had  both  been 
id  for  many  months  anterior  to  this  period.’ 

A  quick  and  final  negative  is  put  on  any  pretensions  of  Dr. 
|»dcr,  Mr.  Rusenhagen,  and  Wiikes.  Indeed  it  was  the 
^lesi  absurdity  ever  to  mention  the  name  of  this  last  person* 
tn  this  relation.  The  \ery  positive  declaration  reporteil 
B  an  American  friend  of  General  Lee  to  have  been  iifille  by 
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that  ofBccr  lhat  ho  was  the  author  of  the  Letters,  leads 
ediior  intci  some  leru^lh  aud  pariicularily  of  examination, 
result  of  which  perfectly  talsitics  the  poittMision.  it  is  pro? 
hy  a  romparison  of  the  ilattHi  of  some  of  !.ei‘*s letters,  puhlisl^ 
in  a  mena>ir  ot  him,  with  tliose  of  tiie  letters  of  Junius,  t| 
Le*  was  precisely  no  fu.lher  from*  W’ondfall’s  press  tb 
Poland,  (hit  in^  thernontlis  in  which  some  of  the  first  of  Juniy 
lithis^  thon^li  nnder  a  diircrent  signature,  were  appearing 
the  Pehlie.  A(i\ ei liser.  And  it  appears  that  he  was  rainhlii 
with  a  peenliarly  restless  haste,  somewhere  on  the  Continci 
during  t!ti*  lime  that  those  uiili  the  i>ignatnre  of  Jnniuswe 
appe.  ling,  sometimes  at  very  bhori  intervals,  ami  nceompaQii 
hy  the  underplot  of  a  private  correspoiulenco  with  the  prinu 
ot  a  kind  which  indieales  tiie  intercliaimo  of  notices,  sometim 
u  It  Inn  a  lew  hours,  by  eonvcvances  to  and  from  the  liar  ofil 
or  tiie  other  conee-housc.  It  is  proved  besides,  from  ietten 
I  AC,  that  he  was  of  opinions  directly  opposite  to  those  of  J 
inns,  ri'laiivo  to  some  ot  the  leading  political  men  and  meastu 
ol  ilie  lime'*. 

Mr.  Single-Speech  Hamilton  has  not  hitherto,  we  hclicr 
heen  aosoln'cly  and  totally  dismissed  from  all  snrmine 
reiai!oi:>iiip  i(»  Junius;  lliough,  it  seems,  he  ctmstaiuly  ai 
even  \\..r»n.>  •isclaitv.ed  it  himself,  and  though  some  of  I 
most  partial  iriends  iiave  disciaimed  it  for  hiiii.  Put  is  its 
mightily  emiuiis  and  amusing,  to  hear  both  him  and  th« 
sinceri  ly  piotisiiog  that  the  letli'rs  of  Junius  are  of  inffi 
Xbhilily  and  '*»  gante  to  what  said  Single-Speech  would  h 
Mfitlcii!  >honlJ  tlicre  ho  any  persons,  .‘•i nee  the  decease  of 

*^onc,.siiii surviving  to  resent,  for  Hamiiton’ssake,  a  siispi 

^  to  his  lalcnis,  they  may  have  the  satisfactionof 

sot^p  i,''«'it  he  was  not  Jnnins.  In  addition  to 

loll  as^nrai.  .  *  *..  t- _  ii . . .  i . .. 


'  ‘  Malone  from  Hamilton's  having  n 

lei.ts  oi..v\n  ly  political  par*v  or  iiulivi 

(tn  a  Zv  a  ons  ‘ing  Junius's  ‘  minnie  commisM 


slulesinan — Irmn  Ins  not  na,  .  r  .1  r  •  -i 

,  ,  ,  .I*  itlers — Ironi  the  ilissunilanty 

know  edge  ot  p»*ity  military  n».  r  .  ^  .  1  ,  « 

,  .  I  ^  1  ;•  :  ,  V,  die  mysterious  letter-wn 

Ins  style  and  Injures  to  those  Oi  J 

i\c — It  IS  observed, 

. _ ,lut  Hamilton  filled  the  office  ofch. 

Ireland,  from  September  176:5  to  April  17H7.  u  “""g  tly  very 
which  all  tlw  U tiers  of  Junius  appeared,  and  it  w,  *  rt- 

rrcdliid  by  .iny  one  that  this  is  likely  to  have  been  the  ^ 
which  ihe  wiitcr  of  the  letters  in  quesMon  fulnunatcd  hib  ^ 

tl'jns  aguin  t  government.  'I  hc  subject  moreover  of  parliame.*' 
for  which  Junius  was  so  zealous  an  advoc.  ie,  Mr.  Malone  expk  ^ 
ui  was  considered  by  Hamilton  to  be  of  so  dangerous  a  tendenc^ 
he  once  s.ud  to  a  friend,  row  living,  that  he  would  sooner  suder  lui  \ 
hand  to  be  cut  olT  ihuB  vote  for  it.”  * 


I 
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The  only  thini;  that  fixed  the  suspicion  on  Hamilton, 
]^jr,  \Voodlall  observes,  was  his  having  ‘on  a  certain  morning 
toU  the  Duke  of  Richmond  the  substance  of  a  letter  of 
Junius  winch  he  pretended  to  have  just  read  in  the  Public 
Ailveriiser,but  which,  on  ccnsulling  the  Public  Advertiser,  was 
found  not  to  appear  there,  an  apology  instead  being  offered 
for  its  postponement  till  the  next  day,  when  the  letter  thus 
previously  adverted  to  by  Hamilton  did  actually  make  its 
appearance.’  This  fact,  the  editor  informs  us,  was  told  him  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  himself;  and  he  considers  it  as 
explained  with  a  perfect  probability  by  suppositig  that,  as 
HaiiiiUon  was  accpiainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Woodfnil,  and  used 
to  cull  sometimes  at  his  ofBcc,  the  letter  in  question  had  been 
itailtohim,  or  its  subsuince  recited,  by  Mr.  \V. — It  is  w'orth 
adding,  that  the  fac-siiniles  shew  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
hetween  the  hand-wiiting  of  Hamilton  atui  of  Junius. 

What  is  liiimiliution  to  one  man  is  niattcT  of  ambition  to 
amuher.  If  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Single- Speech  and  the  folly  of 
some  of  his  friends  had  so  bubbled  the  estimate  of  his  talents, 
;is  to  make  it  almost  a  condescension  as  well  as  disingenuousness 
to  have  accepted  the  imputation  of  being  Junius,  it  should 
reemthat  Mr.  I  high  l^oyd  was,  by  the  same  imputation,  flattered 
cut  of  all  power  of  maintaining  an  honest  and  firm  disavowal, 
rhoiigh  very  few  could  be  |)ersMaded  of  his  identity  with 
Junius,  and  though  scarcely  one  professed  to  perceive  in  his 
;  I  knowledged  writings  the  indications  of  any  such  measure  of 
idcnt  as  that  habitually  displayed  by  Junius;  yet  this  identity 
las  been  so  confidently  maintained  by  at  least  three  writers, 
ihat  Mr.  Woodfall  has  been  induced  to  employ  as  many  as 
iweniy  pages  in  disposing  of  the  claim;  and  he  has  disposed  of 
ifor  ever.  Indeed  it  proves  to  have  rested  on  the  most  trivial 
)rcsumptivc  circumstances,  and  to  he  capable  of  litung  invali- 
ilMed  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  the  pretensions  of 
dmost  any  oilier  of  the  claimants.  We  think  this  examina¬ 
tion,  perhaps  the  best  w  ritten  part  of  the  preliminary  essay. 
It  is  iinposhiiile  however  to  abridge  it ;  and  w'e  shall  content 
ijurselvcs  with  transcribing  one  page  which  recapitulates  a 
considerable  part  of  the  argument,  in  the  form  of  shewing 
ivhai  answer  could  have  been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall, 
if  he  had  cho>ei),  to  an  impertinent  personal  address  of  Almon, 
>00 of  tlie  assertors  of  Boyd’s  claims,  assuming  that  Mr.  Wood- 
iill  could  produce  no  negative  evidence.  To  a  challenge 
in  so  uncivil  a  manner  no  reply  was  made. 

*  Woodfall  well  knew  the  hand-writings  of  both  Junius  and  Boyd,  and 
ID  possession  of  many  copies  of  both  ;  and  knowing  them  he  well  knew 
Were  different.  He  well  knew  that  Junius  was  a  man  directly 
'^plicated  in  the  circle  of  the  court,  and  immediately  privy  to  Its  roost 
intrigues;  and  that  Boyd  was  very  differently  Mtuaicd,  and  tha^ 
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whatCTfr  iDformation  he  collected  was  by  circuitous  channels  alone 
Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  affluence  considerably  superior  to  his  own 
wants,  refusing  remunerations  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  offering 
reimbursements  to  those  who  suffered  on  his  account ;  Boyd  to  be  labour¬ 
ing  under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  ready  to  accept  whatever  was 
offered  him  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Almon,  “  a  broken  gentleman 
without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket/*  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  consi¬ 
derably  more  than  his  own  age,  who  from  a  long  and  matured  experience, 
of  the  world  was  entitled  to  read  him  lessons  in  moral  and  prudential 
philosophy ;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  young  man,  who  had  not 
even  reached  his  majority,  toully  without  plan,  and  almost  without  expe¬ 
rience  of  any  kind,  w  ho,  in  the  prospect  of  divulging  himself  to  Woodfall, 
could  not  possibly  have  written  to  him,  “  After  a  tong  exfierunct  of  the 
worlds  1  affirm  before  (Jod  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.** 
Boyd  he  knew  to  be  an  imicator  and  copyist  of  Junius ;  Junius  to  be  no 
copyist  of  any  man,  and  least  of  all  of  himself.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a 
decided  mixt«monnrchy  man,  who  opposed  the  ministry  upon  constitutional 
principles  ;  Boyd  to  be  a  wild,  i  anduin  repub'ican,  who  opposed  them  upon 
revolutionary  views:  Junius  to  be  a  writer  who  coaid  not  have  adopted 
the  signature  of  Democrates  or  Democraticus ;  Boyd  a  writer  who  could, 
and.  we  are  told,  did  so,  in  perfect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed. 
Wooilfall,  it  is  true,  did  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally  ;  but  from 
his  hand-writing,  his  style  of  composition,  age,  politics,  rank  in  life  and 
pecuniary  affluence,  he  w  as  jjerfectly  assured  that  Junius  could  not  be  Boyd,* 
Prelim.  Essay,  p.  152. 

The  imputation  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Dunning  is  very  briefly 
iliscusseil  and  di^missed.  It  is  readily  admitted  there  is  a 
greater  aggregate  of  presumptions  in  his  favour.  *  His  age, 
and  rank  ill  life,  his  talents  and  (eanning,  his  brilliant  wit,  and 
sarcastic  habit,  his  common  residence  during  the  period  in 
que  siiot),  Wis  political  principles,  attachments,  and  antipathies,* 
would  concur  to  mark  him  as  the  man.  But  the  editor  is  of 
opinion  a  feu  opposing  facts  are  decisive.  He  thinks  credit  is 
due  to  the  veracity  of  such  a  person  as  Junius  must  have  been, 
hIjcu  he  almo.'.t  gratuitously  made  the  positive  declaration,  in 
his  preface  to  the  letters,  ‘  I  am  no  lawyer  hy  profession? 
'And  this  declaration  is  corroborated  by  several  passages  in  his 
correspondence  with  W  oodfall  and  W  ilkcs.  To  the  latter  he 
eompiains  of  the  heavy  disadvantage,  imp.osed  by  the  secret  of 
his  personality,  of  being  debarred  from  ‘  comuUtn^  the  learned^ 
on  legal  or  constitutional  points.  In  another  letter  he  says, 

*  The  constitutional  argument  is  obvious;  I  wish  you  to  point  out  to  me 
where  you  think  the  force  of  the  formal  legal  argument  lies.  In  pursuing 
such  inquiries  I  lie  under  a  singular  disadvantage.  Not  venturing  tu 
consult  those  who  arc  qualthed  to  iniorm  me,  1  am  forced  to  collect  every 

V  It  •piH'ari  that  Ihiy^t  «as  in  a  kind  of  retreat  in  Ireland,  in  con»c<|uence  *of 
pc<'uo«ary  dtsitit  ss  and  tbc  fear  of  beiuj  arr«sted,  at  the  very  time  that  Junius 
rv-fujirJ  torrteiveauv  ahare  uf  the  (irohu  which  had  arisen  from  the  sale  of  bis 
cted  It  tUxs. 
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thing  from  books  or  common  conversation.  The  pains  1  took  with  tliat 
paper  upon  privileg^t  ^vere  greater  than  I  can  express  to  you.  Yet  after  I 
had  blinded  myself  with  poring  over  journals,  debates,  and  parliamentary 
history,  1  was  at  last  obliged  to  hazard  a  bold  assertion,  which  1  am  now 
convinced  is  true,  (as  I  really  then  thought  it)  because  it  has  not  been 
disproved  or  disputed.* 

Toward  llie  concliii»ioii  of  the  same  long  letter,  there  is  a 
rcmarkiihic  passage,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
prompted  hy  truth  and  feeling;  which  at  any  rate  seems, 
where  it  occurs,  loo  little  called  for  to  be,  with  any  sort  of 
fairness,  accounted  falsehood  arid  affectation.  Havigg  em¬ 
ployed  a  particular  word  in  the  technical  sense  of  law,  he  says, 
‘Though  1  use  the  terms  of  art,  <lo  not  injure  me  so  much  as* 
to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer. — I  had  as  lief  he  a  Scotchman,* 

And  then  too,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Dunning,  who  was* 
Solicitor-General  at  the  time  when  these  letters  first  appeared, 
had  the  character  of  ‘  high  unblemished  honour,  and  high, 
independent  principles,*  the  editor  very  reasonably  pronounces 
that  it  ‘  cannot  he  supposed  he  would  have  vilified  the  king 
whde  one  of  the  king*s  confidential  servants  and  counsellors.* 
lie  might  have  added,  that  if  the  letters  of  Jnnins,  both  public 
and  private,  can  be  admitted  to  bear  decisive  evidence  to  any 
one  tpiality  in  the  moral  tem|H'ramcnt  of  the  writer,  it  is  an  * 
utter  detestation  of  meanness  and  self-interested  duplicity. 
W’e  should  think  bt^sides,  if  it  were  allowable  to  hazard  a  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  very  sliglit  specimens  we  may  have  seen  of 
Dunning's  style,  (so  brilliantly  described  by  Sir  William  Jones) 
that  a  very  consiilerable  difi’eronce  would  have  been  apparent 
between  compositions  from  his  pen  and  these  famous  letters. 
We  sliould  have  expected  in  a  work  from  him  more  labour  of 
subtle  refinement — more  artifice,  and  perliaps  we  may  say 
quaint  peculiarity  of  expression — a  greater  frequency  of  inge- 
luoiis  sparkles — less  of  what  may  be  at  least  comparatively 
dcnominal(!d  a  plain  direct  style  oV writing — a  less  sparingness, 
as  if  in  disdain,  of  rhetorical  device  and  ornament — a  less* 
uniformly  sustained  tone  of  bold  austerity,  and  a  much  less 
decided  clearness,  in  topics  and  phrjiseology,  of  any  cast  and 
colour  of  his  profession. — It  may  he  noticed  here  also  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  resemblance  between  the  hand- writings  of 
Dunning  and  Junius. 

But  little  having  been  attempted  in  support  of  any  preten¬ 
sions  of  .Mr.  Flood,  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  it  is  enough  to 
^ay  that  the  editor*8  argument  of  negation  is  e(iually  briei  and 
conclusive.  • 

It  is  probable  that  but  few  of  the  persons  in^isitive  about 
this  secret  have  now  any  suspicion  of  Burke.  This  suspicion 
however  appears  to  have  prevailed  very  extensively  at  the 
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time  the  letters  uppcareil;  and  tho  editor  very  properly  enter¬ 
tains  and  examines  the  (piehtion.  We  think  lie  proves  tlic 
suspicion  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  probability. 

*  Burke  could  not  have  written  in  the  style  of  Juniuf»  which  was 
precisely  the  reverse  of  his  own ;  nor  could  he  have  consented  to  have 
disparaged  his  own  talents  in  the  manner  in  which  Junius  has  disparaged 
them,  in  his  letter  to  the  Priniei  of  the  Public  AdvcriistT.  Oct  5,  1771.* 
Iodep<  ndently  of  which,  he  denied  that  he  was  ihe  author  of  these  letters, 
expressly  and  Satisfictonly  to  Sir  William  Dra|>er,  who  purposely  interro¬ 
gated  him  upon  the  subject ;  the  truth  of  which  denial  is,  moreover,  corro- 
DoratTil  by  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodiall,  who  repeatedly  declared 
that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Burke  was  the  writer  of  these  composition^.*— 

•  If,  however,  there  siiouhl  be  readers  so  indexible  as  still  to  l)elieve  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  riie  real  writer  of  the  letters,  and  that  his  denial  of  the 
fact  to  ^ir  W.  Diaper  was  only  wrung  from  hirn  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  it  will  h'  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  such  leaders  to  shew  that  the 
system  of  politics  of  the  one  tvas  in  iiirict  oppusiiion  to  that  c»l  the  other 
on  a  variety  of  ihe  m  ist  important  iKiinis.  Burke  was  a  decided  partisan 
of  Lord  Kockiugham,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole  of  that  noble- 
roan's  life:  Junu:?,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  decided  a  friend  i  Mr.  George 
Gienville.  Each  was  an  antagonist  to  the  other  on  the  gi  '-i  subject  of 
the  American  Soimp  Act.  Junius  was  a  warm  and  powerful  idvocaie  for 
triennial  parli.mients  ;  Purke  an  inveterate  enemy  to  them.  To  which  the 
editor  may  be  al low* cd  to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Burke,  in  correcting  his 
manuscripts  lor  the  press,  and  revising  them  in  their  passage  through  it,  is 
notorious  fur  the  numerous  alterations  he  v\as  perpetually  making,  the  copy 
with  which  the  late  Mr.  Woodiall  wa>  furnished  by  Junius  fur  the  genuine 
edition  of  his  Letters  contaificd  vciy  few  amendments  of  any  kind.* 

Another  (’iic'uiiiNtance  is  mciiiioned  by  the  editor  as  uliuost 
sutbcieiuof  it>elf,  in  the  uLsence  of  all  other  evidence,  to  put 
an  end  to  aW  doubt. 

— ‘  the  prosecution  which  Mr.  Burke  instituteii  against  Mr.  Woodfall, 
the  printer  of  tie  Public  Advertiser,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost 
acrimony,  for  .1  paj>cr  deemc  l  libelious  that  apjxared  in  this  journal  in  the 
course  of  17f>3.  Considerable  interest  was  made  with  Mr.  Burke  to 
induce  him  to  diop  this  prubccutiun,  in  diiferent  suges  of  its  progress,  but 
he  was  inexorable.  The  cause  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  July  15,  1764.  and 
a  verdict  of  a  hundred  pounds  damages  obtained  against  the  printer  ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  paid  to  the  prosecutor.  It  is  morally  impossible  that 
Junius  Cl  uld  have  acted  in  this  manner;  every  anecdote  in  the  preceding 
•ketch  of  his  public  life  forbids  tlie  belief  that  tie  could.* 


•  The  piissage  hen  rtfcrif«l  to  i»  coiiiprivc-u  iiitMU-  line,  .funliis  liaii  h<>rn  repre- 
•enfinjc,  In  •  tone  ot*  inoHf^rnttoti  »omt  what  unusual  to  hiui,  how  very  dvsirahle  it  if 
t^t  the  •UtAf;  renieiit  sihI  mutual  lipuiMtat  of  |H>hticat  men  alnmld  nut  have,  the 
ctVect  ot  ur|4rniu){  a  eotal  eaiw  of  the  ^i•r vices  «hich  they  might  si|>aratrty  cootri* 
iHitr  tu  It,  eaati  in  his  o«4i  V  av  ;  and  hM\inu  ^pecifietl  a  tiw  of  toe  services  whioti 
might  b«' obta  I  uni,  amt  should  Ik*  accept  *><1,  fmm  w’veral  individuals  uf  that  time, 
he  saya,  *  t  «illiii|c'y  aco  pl  a  saieaMii  troni  Colonel  Harr^,  and  a  simile  fiom  Mr. 
Burkr.*  To  auy  rcAder  ot  Juutu*  it  ipiiie  unnnxssary  to  observe  that  tiomikii 
this  was  anexpivssiou  ol  wry  |H>.iiUd  depnc:atiou. 
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We  ari*  persuailed  ihis  will  be  the  opinion  of  almost  every 
reniler  of  the.  private  letters  to  Woodlall,  which  carry  in  the 
ino^t  ufjanPecteJ  manner,  so  many  indications  of  a  respectful 
kiiulness,  and  of  grateful  approbation  of  the  printer’s  courage 
ami  discretion  ;  such  proofs  of  concert!  for  his  safety,  sucli 
marks  of  confidence  in  coiUmunicating  information  relative  to 
secrets  of  state  and  the  characters  of  great  personages,  wl>cn 
the  connnunicalion  conid  be  useful  in  explaining  the  purpose 
of  Junius,  or  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  publisher;  in  short, 
so  pleasing  an  appearance  of  something  approaching  a  personal 
friiiulsliip  between  the  two  strangers,  accompanied  all  the 
while  hy  the  involuntary  signs  of  au  exceedingly  high-toned 
and  independent  character  in  the  writer — that  there  is  no^ 
believing  this  printer,  maintaining  too,  as  he  appears  to  have 
done,  a  profound  respect  and  an  inviolable  discretion  toward^ 
the  invsterioiis  author,  should  ever  meet  this  lofty  spirit  on 
the  inimical  and  sordid  ground  of  prosecution  and  pecuniary 
damages. 

1'lie  last  in  the  list  of  suspected  persons  is  l.ord  George 
Sarkville.  T'he  brief  statement  of  probabilities  with  respect  to 
him  is  nii!>ciably  unsatisfactory;  and  tiu!  more  so  as  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  the  writer  docs  not  choose  to  say  all  he  could  say  on  the.' 
(|uestion;  whether  from  an  idea  tliat  the  imposing  dignity  pf 
JuniMs  will  he  lessened  iti  propordon  to  the  dissipation  in  any 
degree  of  the  shade  of  mystery  that  surrounds  him,. or  from  a 
s  Tt  of  coquettish  disposition  that  wishes  to  be  courted  for 
further  ••xplanations,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  We  may  as  well 
transcribe  the  little  that  is  vouchsafed  on  the  subject;  at  the. 
same  tune  pr()re>siiig  ourselves  ready  to  receive  with  all  duej 
sense  of  ohligatiiiii  any  furtlier  information  which  he  maybe 
coa.x'i  (1  or  |)i\)vok'‘d  to  communicate ; — we  say  provokaf,  for 
umluiihtedly  his  being  llatly  told  that  he  has  no  more  to  com¬ 
municate,  would  he  the  mo.st  likely  expedient  to  make  him 
disclose  any  thing  he  may  havi*  chosen  yet  to  withhold. 

*  Let  U8  proewd  to  the  pretensions  that  have  been  offered  on  the  part 
of  Lord  George  Sackviile.  'Phe  evidence  is  somewhat  indecisive  even  to 
the  present  hour.  Sir  W.  Uinper  divided  his  suspicions  between  this 
nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  upon  the  personal  and  uiie<|uivocal  denial  of, 
the  latter,  he  transferred  them  entirely  to  the  former  :  and  that  Sir  William 
was  not  the  only  person  who  suspected  liis  Lordsliip  even  from  the  first,  is 
evident  from  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  which  asserts  that  Swinney  had 
actually  called  on  Lord  Sackville,  and  taxed  him  with  being  Junius,  to  hii 
^fce.  This  letter  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  whole  cull^- 
tK)o  t  if  written  by  Lord  G.  Sackville,  it  settles  the  point  at  once;  and,  if 
*ot  written  by  bun,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  his  Lordship’s 
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faroil]r»  hli  iCBtimems  and  his  connexions,  so  intimate  as  to  excite  no  small 
degree  of  astonishment.  Junius  was  informed  of  Swinney’s  having  called 
upon  Lord  George  a  few  hours  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  before  thu 
time  he  had  never  s|>okcn  to  him  in  his  life.  It  is  certain  then  that  Lord 
(f.  Sackville  was  early  and  generally  suspected,  that  Junius  knew  him  to  be 
suspected  without  denying,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  ‘‘  The  hig, 
Stc.**)  that  he  was  suspected  fvron^ully  [justly]  ;  and  that  this  nobleman, 
if  not  Junius  himself,  must  have  been  in  habits  of  close  and  intimate 
friendship  with  him.  The  talents  of  Lord  George  were  well  known  and 
admitted,  and  his  political  principles  led  him  to  the  same  side  of  the  ques* 
tion  that  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  Junius.  It  is  said,  however,  that  on 
One  occasion  his  Lordship  privately  observed  to  a  friend  of  his,  “  1  should 
be  proud  to  U'  capable  ot  writing  as  Junius  has  done;  but  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  written.”  Such  a 
declaration,* however,  is  loo  general  to  be  in  any  way  conclusive :  even 
Junius  himself  might,  in  a  subsequent  period,  have  regretted  that  he  had 
written  some  of  the  passages  that  occur  in  his  letters.  In  the  case  of  his 
letter  to  Junia,  wo  know  he  did,  from  his  own  avowal  It  is  nevertheless 
peculiarly  hostile  to  the  opinion  in  favour  of  Lord  G.  Sa*  kvilic,  that  Junius 
should  roundly  have  accused  him  of  want  of  courage,  as  he  has  done  in 
Vol.  II.  p.  4ifl.  The  facts,  however,  are  fairly  belore  the  reader,  and  he 
shall  be  left  to  the  exercise  oi  his  own  judgement.’  p.  161. 

In  anoiher  part  of  the  Kssay,  the  subject  is  adverted  to  in 
these  terms : 

•  The  fact  [Swlnncy’s  calling  on  Lord  G.  S.]  was  true,  and  occurred 
but  a  day  or  two  before  die  letter  [private  letter  of  Junius  toWoodfall] 
was  written:  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  Lord  Suckville  himself 
should  have  bein  so  soon  acquainted  with  it,  b.ifHes  all  conjecture.’ — *  In 
the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  die  reader  will  meet  with  a  passage,  pretty 
conclusively  shewing  the  little  ground  there  ever  was  for  any  such  opinion.’ 
[as  that  Lord  G.  S.  was  Junius.] 

1‘lie  conclusive  pa'^sage  referred  to,  is  in  a  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  October  22,  1767,  and  is 
attributed,  by  the  editor,  with  sufticient  probability,  to  Junius. 
It  is  a  caustic  satire,  in  the  form  of  minutes  of  a  grand  council, 
tin  the  subject  of  drawing  up  instructions  to  Lord  I'ownsend 
on  his  being  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
assembled  statesmen  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  ;  no 
instructions,  nor  even  general  basis  of  instructions,  are  de¬ 
termined  on ;  and  Lonl  T.  is  made  to  say  at  last,  ‘  I  believe 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  consult  with  my  Lord  George 
Sitckviilc.  His  character  is  known  and  respected  in  Ireland 
as  much  as  it  is  here ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be  stationed  in 
the  rear  as  well  as  myself.’  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  conduct 
of  Lord  George  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mindcn,  in  1759,  in 
which  he  comniaiuicd  the  right  wing  (consisting  cliiefiy  of  the 
tlritish,  with  some  Germavi  cavalry)  of  Prince  Ferdinand’s 
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irmv,  Lordship  \fas  accused  of  disobey inq^  the  Prince’t 
orders  f  >r  the  quick  advance  of  the  cavalry,  at  a  moment  when 
a  rapid  harge  would  have  ensured  the  almost  entire  capture  or 
destruction  of  the  French  army,  already  in  a  state  of  complete 
rout.  On  his  trial  Lord  Sackville  produced  very  direct 
eviilence  that  there  was  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  in  the 
orders,  as  announced  to  him  by  two  aides-de-camp  of  the 
Prince,  and  declared  that  the  deiay  which  constituted  the 
alletjcd  crime  w'as  purely  an  indispensahle  halt,  till  he  could 
ehiain  a  precise  command  from  the  general.  Oti  the  other 
hand,  there  was  ei|uaily  positive  evidence  that  the  orders  luid 
been  c>»mmuiiicHted  to  him  in  a  manner  sudiciently  distinct ; 
and  on  this  evidence  the  military  court  dismissed  his  Lordship 
from  the  service,  in  terms  disqualifying  him  from  ever  being 
i^ain  admitted  into  it  — This  affair  is  very  signiticantly  and 
bitiii^ly  alluded  to  in  a  letter  signed  'Pitus,  which  appeared  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  in  defence  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
against  Junius,  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  of  Junius's 
letters. 

In  whatever  manner  the  cause  of  Lord  G.  Sackville  was 
managed  before  the  court-martial,  it  will  certainly  be  the 
opinion  of  the  reader,  who  is  so  obligingly  left  to  form  his  own 
unbiassed  judgement,  that  in  the  second  trial  of  his  Lordship, 
on  an  arraignment  for  writing  Junius’s  letters,  the  case  could 
nut  well  have  been  more  meagrely  and  evasively  stated.  Why 
does  not  the  editor  plainly  tell  the  puidic  what  his  father,  who 
must  umpiesiionahly  have  had  au  opinion,  thought  on  the 
question  ?  Why  dues  he  not  relate  some  of  those  numerous 
small  particulars,  of  fact  and  surmise,  v/hich  must  have 
occurred  to  his  father’s  vigilance  in  the  course  of  so  many  years 
that  he  lived  and  so  nincli  discussion  that  he  heard  ^  Certainly 
we  can  well  believe  that  rcspeciDhle  printer  felt  himself,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  the  phrase  is.  on  honour;  and  re¬ 
strained  his  curiosity  from  any  inodes  of  inquisition  which  his 
haughty  and  conhding  correspondent  would  have  regarded 
and  resented  as  prying  and  impertinent,  after  he  liacl  deci¬ 
sively  signified  his  wish  and  will  to  be  unknown.  But  never¬ 
theless  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  his  mind  should  not  have 
been,  both  during  ind  long  after  the  period  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  hahitually  on  the  watch  for  any  indicative  glimpses  of 
the  important  stranger: — unless,  indeed,  he.  early  acquired  so 
cuntideni  an  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  man,  that  he  had  no 
longer  doubt  enough  to  be  curious.  And  it  was  just  as  impos- 
tihlc  ihat  to  a  mind  thus  prepared  and  prompt  to  catch  any 
^'asu.nl  lights,  in  a  situation  too  and  with  acquaintance  like 
those  of  Mr.  Woodfall,  7W  limits  and  signincani  incidents 
should  ever  have  occurred  to  guide  or  corihriii  conjecture. 
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Now  are  we  tosnppo«ie  that  the  present  editor  and  essayist  was 
not  deemed  worthy  of  so  imieh  of  his  father’s  confidence  as  to 
be  adinittcnl  to  look  through  any  of  the  little  chinks  and 
crevices  of  the  set  ret;  that  his  father  would  never  either 
wdiintarily  relate  to  him  any  of  the  particulars  which  must 
have  been  so  inUTCNting  to  himself,  nr  give  an  explicit  answer 
to  any  of  the  hundreds  of  minute  (juestions  which  th«  son 
must  have  had  less  curiosity  than  other  mortals  if  he  did  not 
ask?  If  we  arc  not  to  make  a  supposition  so  little  fiattering  to 
our  essayist,  we  may  very  fairly  repeat,  as  many  readers  will, 
the  question,  why  are  not  whatever  were  deemed  the  most 
illustrative  of  these  particulars  freely  given  to  the  public  at 
once?  Why  may  not  the  public  be  now  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  probabilities  that  Mr.  Woodfall  jndgeil  liimself  to  pos¬ 
sess?  For  instance,  in  stating  the  question  relatively  to  Lord 
George  Sackville,  why  did  not  the  editor  say  whether  his  father 
did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  so  many  years,  meet  with 
any  specimen  of  that  nobleman’s  hand-writing,  and,  if  he  did, 
what  were  his  observations  on  comparing  it  with  that  of  Junius? 
If  he  did  ever  meet  with  such  a  specimen,  under  circumstances 
allowing  opportunity  for  a  careful  comparison,  we  need  not 
say  bow  far  bis  deliberately  avowed  opinion  as  to  the  identity 
or  diversity  of  the  hands,  would  go  toward  a  decision  on  his 
Lordship’s  claims.  It  is  even  fair  to  ask  w  hy,  when  a  fac-simile 
is  given  in  the  book  of  the  hand-writing  of  every  other  person 
for  whom  a  plausible,  and  of  several  for  whom  no  plausible 
pretension  is  stated  to  have  been  advanced,  no  such  aid  is 
afi'ordod  to  the  question  as  afi'ecting  Lord  George.  Could  it 
not  be  obtained,  or  is  the  omission  a  little  artifice  for  preserving 
the  desirable  and  stimulant  quantity  of  uncertainty  round  the 
last  of  the  persons  brought  in  discussion,  after  the  interest  of 
suspecting  and  doubting  had  been  extinguished  with  respect 
to  the  whole  preceding  list  of  claimants?* 

In  one  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  Public  Advertiser  with  a 
dilferrnt  signature,  but  given  ofi  very  sufficient  authority  as 
from  Junius,  (V.  11.  p.  4S6)  the  writer  says,  when  s|>eaking  of 
Lord  'row  nsend.  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  his  brother,  the  Hon.' 
Charles  Townsend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  Ireland, 
*  1  am  not  a  stranger  to  this  par  nobiU  fratf'um :  1  have  served 
ttnder  the  one,  and  have  forty  times  been  promised  to  bo 
served  by  the  other.’  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  might  be  a 
fictitious  fact,  pretended  in  order  to  give  some  weight  to  the 
opinions  of  an  unknown  correspondient ;  but  it  seems  at  least 

*  The  fac-timilet  herr  givt*n  of  Junius’s  hand-writing  are  a  whole  set 
of  specimens,  shewing  all  its  varieties,  which  indeed  are,  radieal/y,  very 
inconsiderable.  We  are  disposed  to  hope  their  publication  may  have  tbe 
effect  of  draw  ing  from  some  quarter  or  other,  into  equal  publicity,  a  sampla 
or  two  of  tbe  wiitiog  of  Lord  George  Sacifilic. 
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as  probable  it  mipbt  be  true.  Now  Mr.  Woodfall  would  be 
vef\’  likely  to  make  sonic  little  rest  arch  into  any  exi»tmg 
public  documents  of  Lord  Townsend's  military  history,  (wc 
presume  the  Service*  was  military)  to  nsoeiiain  whether  at  any 
time  Lord  G.  Sackville  was  ainontj;  his  otHcers ;  and  he  wonlcl 
never  fail  to  catch  any  references  bearin»:r  on  the  subject  tliat 
iKCurred  iti  convei'sation.  Did  our  editor  never  hear  him  say 
what  wiisthe  result  of  such  examination,  or  such  listcnini;? 

Whether  it  he  from  intention  or  through  neg;ligence,  there  is 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  expressions,  ncciiiring  here  and 
there,  rcs|>ectin^  the  late  Mr.  WoodfalTs  ignorance  of  the  real 
author.  The  language  in  some  places  would  seem  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  liim  an  untjualihed  ignorance  ;  in  others  it  seems 
intended  to  import  that  Ueall  but  absolutely  knnv — that  he  must 
have  had  at  least  what  he  deemed  a  very  proiiahle  guess. 

On  the  whole,  we  suppose  the  generality  of  readers,  while 
pleased  to  see  so  many  pretensions  finally  put  out  of  (piestion, 
and  while  disgusted  much  with  the  present  editor’s  whiffling 
language,  ostentations  reserve,  and  •  petty  air  of  mystery, 
respecting  his  father’s  knowledge  and  opinions,  and  respecting 
the  illustrative  particulars  bearing  on  the  claim  of  Lord  George 
Saekville,  will  be  inclined,  though  with  a  perception  that  the 
evidence  is  very  narrow  and  unsatisfactory,  to  confer  on  that 
nobleman  ‘  the  vacant  honours  of  Junius.’ 

The  affirmative  appearances  are  indeed  somewhat  affected 
by  the  allusion  to  Minden,  in  terms  coinciding  with  the  popular 
opinion  against  Lord  George,  in  a  paper  attributed  with  strong 
probability  to  Junius.  Would  it  be  altogether  out  of  character 
to  suppose,  that  a  proud  spirit  might  please  itself  with  the 
dignity  of  its  own  justice  in  thus  choosing  to  make  a  con¬ 
demnatory  reflection  on  itself  ?(  t  may  he  remarked  too  that 
the  supposition  of  Lord  George’s  being  Junius,  would  supply 
one  reason,  in  addition  to  all  considerations  of  personal  safety, 
for  the  unrelenting  resolution  of.  peri>ettial  secrecy.  We 
may  imagine  the  writer  chose  to  live  down ‘to  future  times, 
under  the  imperial  name  of  Junius,  in  preference  to  his  own, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  no  blemish,  no  mark  of  disgrace  to  be 
triumphed  over  by  men  that  he  despised,  should  be  transfer¬ 
red  from  his  real  to  that  proud  adopted  name.  We  can  really 
sup|:^sc  him  to  feel  a  kind  of  sullen  exultation  in  this  transmi¬ 
gration,  so  to  call  it,  out  of  a  personality  and  a  name  that  the 
World  had  gained  some  advantages  against,  into  the  impassible, 
commanding,  avenging,  and  immortal  form  of  Junius. 

VVe  must  here  suspend  our  remarks.  We  shall  occupy  a 
few  pages  of  our  next  number  with  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  very  large  supplement  which  this  edition  makes  to  At 
avowed  and  celebrated  writings  of  this  unknown  author. 
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jpALESTlNK,  the  first  poem  in  this  volume,  lias  been  long 
known  to  oirr  poetical  readers ;  Europe,  also,  is  not  now 
printed  for  the  first  lime.  Of  these,  therefore,  we  shall  say 
but  little,  and  that  little  will  chiefly  relate  to  their  versification. 

Assuredly  we  are  not  of  the  number  w’ho  consider  our  heroic 
couplet  as  tediously  monotonous,  and  w  ho  can  turn  with  disgust 
from  the  fine  sweeps  and  gentle  undulations  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  to  the  refreshing  ruts  and  ruggediiess  of  Cluircliill.  By 
a  proper  variation  of  the  pau>es,  and  a  judicious  admission 
of  all  the  feet  which  the  English  iambic  tolerates,  logether 
with  a  sparing  interinixtnre  of  the  triplet  and  alexandrine, 
enough  of  variety,  we  are  fully  of  opinion,  may  be  obtained, 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  introducing  sotig  and  sonnet,  hymn 
and  elegy  into  a  poem  of  regular  metre,  or  even  of  continuing 
the  sense  from  couplet  to  couplet,  in  such  a  manner  as 
always  to  cause  the  brcathiiig-place  to  fall  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  and  tlius  writing  what  an  Irishman  might  not 
unaptly  term  rhyming  blank  verse.  Certainly,  we  have  a 
greater  degree  of  Itberty  in  tlie  couplet  than  the  ancients 
had  ill  their  elegiac  verse. 

At  the  same  time,  that  the  couplet  may  be  rendered 
monotonous,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  think,  it  has  been 
by  Mr.  Ileber.  This  is  etfecied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  abso¬ 
lutely  insulating  the  thoughts  in  their  respective  couplets, 
and  thus  afl'oiding  the  meagre  harmony  of  the  cuckoo,  two 
simple  notes.  This  monotony,  too,  must  he  partly  attributed 
to  the  fretpieiu  recurrence  of  verses  of  some  fiarticular, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  artificial,  modulation.  Facies  erat 
cmtubus  una  :  of  good  verses,  we  should  add,  tt  diversa  tameK 

Ouf  readers  must  recollect  many  of  the  biuiciubcrcd  verses 
to  which  we  allude.  Every  bmly  now  can 

*  Catch  the  wild  harp,  and  wake  the  simple  song,* 


and  with 


*  An  eye  all  lightning,  and  a  check  all  flame,* 
tell  of  some  hero, 

*  Pride  of  hit  clime,  and  wonder  of  his  age,* 
how  he  despised 

*  The  hordes  of  avarice,  and  the  lash  of  power,* 
and  led  his  myriads  to 

*  Hide  all  the  earth,  and  cover  all  the  se^* 

But  there  is  also  a  monotony  of  diction^  (if  we  may  be 
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tllowe.l  the  expression,)  which  some  are  apt  lo  confound  with 
ibc  monotony  of  versification.  And  this  arises  from  restraining 
yoiinelf  to  a  poetical  vocabulary,  to  a  particular  set  of  bright 
tnd  htirnishco  words.  This  palls  upon  the  tmderstanding ; 
versification  on  the  ear.  Then  there  are  substantive-adjectivet 
very  common  among  our  modem  poets.  Mr.  Heber's  fondness 
for  them  is  conspicuous. 

These  are  faults:  at  the  same  lime  there  is  nerve  in  the 
versification,  and  felicity  in  the  diction.  We  give  one  extract 
from  the  *  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,’  a  very  elegant  poemi  now 
published,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time. 

•  With  limbs  that  faulter,  and  with  hearts  that  swell, 

Down,  down  they  pass... a  steep  and  slippery  dell— 

Around  them  rise,  in  pristine  chaos  hurl’d. 

The  ancient  rocks,  the  secrets  of  the  world  ; 

And  flowers  that  blush  beneath  the  ocean  green, 

And  raves,  the  sea-calves’  low-rooPd  haunt,  are  seen, 

Down,  safely  down  the  narrow  pass  they  tread ; 

The  beetling  waters  storm  above  their  head : 

While  far  behind  retires  the  sinking  day, 

And  fades  on  Edom’s  hills  it’s  latest  ray. 

*  (,Yet  not  from  Israel  fled  the  friendly  light. 

Or  dark  to  them,  or  cheerless  came  the  night. 

Still  in  their  van,  along  that  dreadful  road. 

Blaz’d  broad  and  fierce  the  brandish’d  torch  of  God. 

Its  meteor  glare  a  tenfold  lustre  gave 
On  the  long  mirror  of  the  rosy  wave : 

While  its  blest  beams  a  sunlike  heat  supply,* 

Warm  every  cheek  and  dunce  in  every  eye — 

To  them  alone — for  Misraim's  wizard  train 
Invoke  for  light  their  monster-gods  in  vain : 

Clouds  heap’d  on  clouds  their  struggling  sight  confine, 

And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 

Yet  on  they  fare  by  reckless  vengeance  led. 

And  range  unconscious  through  the  ocean’s  bed. 

Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
Show’d  his  dread  visage  lightening  through  the  storm  ; 

With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might, 

And  brake  rhetr  chariot-wheels,  and  marr’d  thrir  coursers*  flight* 
**  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  I”— The  ravenous  floods  they  sec, 

And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 

Fly,  Misraim,  fly!”— From  Edom’s  coral  strand 
Again  the  prop.^et  stretch’d  his  dreadful  wand 
With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep,— 

And  all  is  waves— a  dark  and  lonely  deep— 

Yet  o’er  those  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past, 

As  mortal  wailing  swell’d  the  nightly  blast : 

And  strange  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groiint  of  Egypt  to  Arabia’s  shore,’  p.  73— 7I» 
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Tlic  most  original  ihinjjs  in  the  voluini*,  we  are  indineil  to 
ifiink,  aic  the  translations  ironi  Pindar.  To  translate  well  is  nj 
easy  task,  no  ‘  dull  duiy.’  The  liij^her  powers  of  the 
indeed,  *  cpialcs  ncipieo  nionstrare,  ot  setitio  tantuni,  hit 
iiivrntioii,  and  his  enthiuiasin,  and  his  inspiration,  the  trans¬ 
lator  may  well  be  supposed  to  want.  It  would  be  as  unreason¬ 
able  to  reipiire  these  ol  hiiii,  as  to  l(K>k  for  the  fine  phrenxy  of  | 
Sbakespeart*  in  his  actori  or  the  energies  of  Newton  in  Sis  r 
statuary.  Of  the  lower  (|ualifications  of  a  poet,  wc  know  not  ^ 
whether  the  translator  has  not  more  need  than  his  original,— of 
his  power  over  language,  and  his  skill  in  versification.  If  in 
all  the  rich  wardrobe  of  his  imagination  the  hard  can  find  no 

•  singing-robe’  exactly  becoming  to  the  fancy  under  his  hands, 
it  is  in  his  power  to  new-mould  it,  to  alter  its  complexion,  to 
shift  its  place,  that  it  may  be  seen  in  another  light,  or  with  i 
dificreni  gronpc  of  companions.  The  translator  has  no  such 
power.  The  form  is  ‘  hodied  forth,’  and  he  must  dress  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  peculiar  the  manner  of  any  author 
is,  the  more  difiicnlt  will  be  the  task  of  his  translator.  And  our 
readers  need  hardly  be  told,  that  few  authors  are  so  outra. 
gconsiy  singular  as  Pindar.  *  If  a  man  should  undertake  to 
‘  translate  Pindar  word  for  word,*  sa\s  Cowley,  *  it  would  be 

*  thought  that  one  madman  had  translated  another.’  Writing 

always  upon  the  cominerors  in  the  public  games,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  all  the*  extraneous  aid  in  his  power,  to  give 
his  odes  any  degree  of  diversity  and  interest.  Of  such  allow* 
ances  he  has  availed  himself  to  the  very  uttermost.  The 
subject  he  is  treating  of  is  frequently  so  remote  from  the 
subject  he  set  out  witli,  that  an  inexperienced  reader  thinks 
he  has  turned  over  five  leaves  instead  of  one,  and  begins  again. 
I'lie  victor  of  the  day  is  indeed  always  the  centre  of  attraction, 
but  the  poet  shoots  out  his  arrows  in  so  oblique  a  direction,  and 
with  so  great  a  velocity,  that  we  are  always  fearing  they  are 
gone  otV  in  a  parabolic  orbit,  never  to  return.  Then  there  ii 
an  abruptness  and  an  obscurity  perfectly  congenial  with  all 
this.  11  is  moral  reficctions  arc  introduced  apparently  without 
connexion,  his  similes  mixed  with  the  original  subject,  and 
sometimes  involved  one  within  another*  His  concisenesi, 
again,  Gray  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain ;  and 
there  is  a  prosaic,  though  dignified,  simplicity  in  some  of  hii 
morality,  which  many  a  traiidator  would  regard  as  altogether 
hopeless.  I 

All  these  difficulties  Mr.  Heber  has  met  with  becoming  forti¬ 
tude,  and  has  got  through  with  enviable  success. 

The  way  to  judge  of  a  translation,  says  Johnson  some* 
where,  is  to  try  its  etfect  as  an  English  poem.  And  undoubt¬ 
edly,  whatever  praise  a  scholar  or  a  reviewer  may  bestow  upon 
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the  correctness  of  a  translation*  as  an  English  poem*  at  last*  it 
stands  or  it  falls.  As  English  poems  staiui  the  Iliad  of  Pope* 
and  the  iEneid  of  Dryden ;  and  as  English  poems*  we  think* 
these  translations  from  Pindar  deserve  no  unfavourable  recep¬ 
tion  from  those  who  cannot  read  the  original.  Our  readers  shall 
judge.  The  following  is  Mr.  Heber’s  version  of  the  Sixth 
Olympic. 

^7©  Aj^ejiai  of  Sjfraciue. 

«  Who  seeks  a  goodly  bower  to  raise* 

Conspicuous  to  the  stranger's  eye* 

With  gold  the  lintel  overlays* 

And  clothes  the  porch  in  ivory.-* 

So  bright*  so  bold*  so  wonderful* 

The  choicest  themes  of  verse  I  cuU* 

To  each  high  song  a  frontal  high  !— 

But,  lives  there  one  whose  brows  around* 

The  green  Olympian  wreath  is  bound  | 

Prophet  and  priest  in  those  abodes 
Where  Pisans  laud  the  sire  of  gods ; 

And  Syracusa's  denizen  ? — 

Who,  *mid  the  sons  of  mortal  men* 

,  While  envy's  self  before  his  name 
Abates  her  rage*  may  fitlier  claim 
Whate’er  a  bard  may  yield  of  fame?— 

*  For  sure  to  no  forbidden  strife* 

In  hallowed  Pisa’s  field  of  praise* 

He  came*  the  priest  of  blameless  life  !— 

Nor  who  in  peace  hath  past  his  days* 

Marring  with  canker  sloth  his  might*  * 

May  hope  a  name  in  standing  fight 
•  Nor  in  the  hollow  ship  to  raise T— 

By  toil*  illustrious  toil  alone* 

Of  elder  times  the  heroes  shone ; 

And*  bought*  by  like  emprize*  to  thee* 

Oh  warrior  priest*  like  honour  be  !-* 

Such  praise  as  good  Adrastus  bore 
To  him*  the  prophet  chief  of  yore* 

When*  snatchM  trom  Thebes'  accursed  fight* 

With  steed  and  car  and  armour  bright* 

Down,  down  he  tank  to  earthy  night— 

When  the  fight  was  ended* 

And  the  sevenfold  pyres 
All  their  funeral  fires 
in  one  sad  lustre  blended* 

The  leader  of  the  host 
Murmur'd  mournfully* 

**  I  lament  for  the  eye 
Of  all  mine  army  lost  !— 

To  gods  and  mortals  dear* 

M  2 
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Either  art  he  knew  5 
Augur  tried  and  true 
And  strong  to  wield  the  ipcar!** 

And,  by  the  powers  ditlnc. 

Such  praise  Isju:>tly  thine. 

Oh  Syracuslan  peer,— 

For  of  a  gentle  blood  thy  race  Is  sprung 

As  she  shall  truly  tell,  the  muse  of  honey’d  tongue. 

Then  yi^kc  the  mules  of  winged  pace, 

And,  rhintif,  climb  the  car  with  me ; 

For  well  they  know  the  path  to  trace 
Of  yonder  victor’s  pedigree! 

Unbar  the  gates  of  song,  unbar  !— 

For  we  to-day  must  journey  far, 

To  Sparta  and  to  Pitane. — 

She,  mournful  nymph,  and  nursing  long 
Her  silent  pain  and  virgin  wrong. 

To  Neptune’s  rape  a  daughter  fair, 

Evadoe  of  the  glossy  hair 

iDark  as  the  violet’s  darkest  shade, ) 
n  solitary  sorrow  bare. 

Then  to  her  nurse  the  infant  maid 
She  weeping  gave,  and  bade  convey 
To  high  Phersana’s  hall  away  ; 

Where  woman-grown,  and  doom’d  to  prove 
In  turn  a  god’s  disastrous  love. 

Her  charms  allured  the  Lord  of  Day.— 

Kor  long  the  months,  ere,  fierce  in  pride. 

The  painful  tokens  of  disgrace 
Her  foster-father  sternly  eyed. 

Fruit  of  the  furtive  god’s  embrace,— 

He  spake  not,  but,  w  ith  soul  on  flame. 

He  sought  th’  unknown  offender’s  name, 

At  Phoebus’  Pythian  dwelling  place. — 

But  slie,  bimeflth  the  greenwood  spray, 

Her  zone  of  |nirple  tilk  untied  ; 

And  flung  the  silver  clasp  away. 

That  rudely  prest  her  heaving  side; 

While,  in  the  solitary  wo<^, 

Lucioa’s  self  to  aid  her  stood# 

And  fate  a  secret  force  supplied.— 

But,  who  the  mother’s  pang  can  tell, 

As  sad  and  slowly  she  withdrew, 

And  bade  her  babe  a  long  farewell. 

Laid  on  a  bed  of  violets  blue  ? — 

When,  ministers  of  Heaven’s  decree, 

(  Dire  nurses  they  and  strange  to  see,) 

Two  scaly  snakes  of  azure  hue 
Watch’d  o’er  his  helpless  iofincy. 

And,  rifled  from  the  mountain  1^, 

Bare  00  their  forky  tongues  a  harmless  hooey  dew. 
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Swift  roll  the  wheels  I  from  Dciphos  home 
Arcadia’s  ctr-borne  chief  is  come : 

But,  ah,  how  chang’d  his  eye  !— 

His  wrath  is  sunk,  and  past  his  pride, 

•*  Where  is  Evadne’s  tibc,”  he  criedp 
“  Child  of  the  Deity  ? 

••  ’Twasthus  the  augur  god  replied, 

**  Nor  strove  his  noble  seed  to  hide  ; 

*•  And  to  his  favoured  boy,  beside. 

The  gift  of  prophecy, 

**  And  power  beyond  the  sons  of  men 
“  The  secret  things  of  fate  to  ken, 

**  His  blessing  will  supply 

But,  vainly,  from  his  liegemen  round. 

He  sought  the  noble  child; 

Who,  naked  on  the  gp-assy  ground. 

And  nurtur'd  in  the  wild, 

Was  moisten'd  with  the  sparkling  dew 
Beneath  his  hawthorn  bower  i 
Where  mom  her  watry  radiance  threw 
Now  golden  bright,  now  deeply  blue, 

Upon  the  violet  ilower.— . 

From  that  dark  bed  of  breathing  bloom 
His  mother  gave  his  name ; 

And  lamus,  through  years  to  come, 

Will  live  in  bsting  fame  ; 

Who,  when  the  blossom  of  his  days. 

Had  ripen’d  on  the  tree. 

From  forth  the  brink  where  Alpheus’  strays^ 
Invok'd  the  god  whose  sceptre  sways 
The  hoarse  resounding  sea ; 

And  whom  the  Delian  isle  obeys. 

The  archer  deity.— 

Alone  amid  the  nightly  shade. 

Beneath  tl;e  naked  heaven  he  pray’d. 

And  sire  and  grandsire  call'd  to  aid ; 

When  lo,  a  voice  that  loud  and  dread 
Burst  from  the  horizon  free ; 

**  Hither!”  it  spake,  “  to  Pisa’s  shore  I 
**  My  voice,  oh  son,  shall  go  before, 

“  Beloved,  follow  me  — 

So,  in  the  visions  of  his  sire,  he  went. 

Where  Cronium's  scarr’d  and  barren  brow 
Was  red  with  morning's  earliest  glow 
Though  darkness  wrapt  the  nether  element.— 
There,  in  a  lone  and  craggy  dell, 

A  double  spirit  cn  him  Icll, 

Th’  unlying  voice  of  birds  to  tell. 

And  (when  Alcinena's  too  should  found 
The  holy  games  io  Elis  crown’d,) 
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By  JoTC^s  high  altar  evermore  to  dwell. 
Prophet  and  priett ! — from  him  descend 
The  fathers  of  our  valiint  friend, 

Wealthy  alike  and  juttaod  wise. 

Who  trod  the  plain  and  open  way  ; 

And  who  it  he  that  dared  despise 
With  galling  t  lunt  the  Cronian  prize, 

Or  their  illustrious  toil  gainsay, 

Whose  chariots  whirling  twelve  times  round 
With  burning  wheels  th*  Olympian  ground 
I  lave  gilt  their  brow  with  glory’s  ray  ? 

For,  not  the  steams  of  sacrifice 
From  cool  Cyllene’s  height  of  snowt 
Nor  vainly  from  ihy  kinared  rise 
The  heaven-appeasing  litanies 
To  Hermes,  who,  to  men  below. 

Or  gives  the  garland  or  denies:—* 

By  whose  high  aid,  Agesias,  know. 

And  his,  the  thunderer  of  the  skies, 

The  olive  w  reath  hath  bound  thy  brow  !— 

Ai  cadian  I  Yes,  a  warmer  zeal  / 

Shall  whet  my  tongue  thy  praise  to  tell ! 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  flame 
Of  kindred  love; — a  Theban  f, 

W’hose  parent  nymph  from  Arcady 
(Metoj)e*s daughter.  Thebe)  came.— 

Dear  founuin  goddess,  warrior  maid. 

By  whose  pure  rills  my  youth  hath  play’d  ; 
Who  now  assembled  Greece  among. 

To  car-borne  chiefs  and  warribrs  strong. 
Have  wove  the  m.iny-colour’d  song. — 

Then,  minstrel !  bid  thy  chorus  rise 
To  Juno,  queen  of  deities, 

Parthenian  lady  of  the  skies ! 

For,  live  there  yet  who  dare  defame 
With  sordid  mirth  our  country’s  name ; 
Who  tax  with  scorn  our  ancient  line. 

And  call  the  brave  BcDotians  swine 
Yet,  .^neas,  sure  thy  numbers  high 
May  charm  their  brutish  enmity ; 

Dear  herald  of  the  holy  muse. 

And,  tet'ming  with  Pamassuo  dews. 

Cup  of  untasted  harmony  !— 

That  strain  once  more  !— The  chorus  raise 
To  Syracusa’s  wealthy  praise. 

And  his  the  lord  whose  happy  reign 
Controuit  Trincria’s  ample  plain, 

Hiero,  the  just,  the  wise. 

Whose  steamy  offerings  rise 
To  Jove,  to  Ceres,  and  tJut  darling  maid. 
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Whom*  rapt  in  chariot  bright. 

And  horses  tiWer-white, 

Down  to  his  dusky  bower  the  lord  of  hell  conreyM ! 

Oft  hath  he  heard  the  muses*  string  resound 
His  honour'd  name  ;  and  may  his  hatter  days, 

With  wealth  and  worth,  and  minstrel  garlands  crow'n’d, 

Mark  with  no  envious  car  a  subject  praise, 

Who  now  from  lair  Arcadia's  forest  wide 
I'o  Syracusa,  homeward,  from  his  home 
Returns,  a  common  care,  a  common  pride,— 

(  And,  whoso,  daikling  braves  the  ocean  foam, 

May  safeliest  moor’d  with  twofold  anchor  ride. ) 

Arcadia,  Sicily,  on  either  side 

Guard  him  with  prayer  ;  and  thou  who  rulest  the  deep. 

Fair  Amphitrite's  lord  !  in  safety  keep 
His  tossing  keel,  and  evermore  to  me 
No  meaner  theme  assign  of  poesy  !  pp.  1*22 — lS(i. 

This  spirited  freedom,  however  would  have  been  intitled 
to  greater  praise,  had  it  been  joined  with  greater  fidelity. 
1'he  trtiih  is,  that  Pindar  often  forces  his  way  through 
dark  and  tangled  thickets,  where  even  his  most  keen-eyed 
comnu’iitators  lose  sight  of  him.  Mr.  H.  gives  up  his  pur¬ 
suit  at  the  entrance,  and  tripping  round  the  wood  with  the 
nimblest  pace,  and  prettiest  air  imaginable,  meets  his  master 
again  on  the  green-sward  at  the  farther  end.  To  give  an 
insunce, 

BfolStv  x'ltfilat 
Iliifw;  »  T« 

*A^ifav 

*0«o7i  Vmfi* 

*AlufU  #vy 
TfAiumra^uiv. 

Fax!  ^  nAXcr*  ttXXat 
lltywy  /(  r^v. 

2iid.  Olymp,  ver,  S5— 64. 

Heyne’snote  is : 

•  i  Mu^.Tflu*  «t  hatuK^^ivtv,  i  #nf>f  ifi,  (an^n)  Ti,  uUo  modo^  quanjo  mort 
mortah  opprestura  tii,  Similia  Ncm.  vi.  lO— ]S.  In  seqq.  58—61. 
•wiicnib  cst  impedita.  'oxal*  csi  quando — cum — q^  tempore^  ct  rcs- 
pondit  »•!»,  iim  alii  definito  :  gramroatica  itaque  ratio  ordinal  verba : 
— ncque  certum  fU~^on  ren/za/- (eo  umpore)  ^/iem  Jini* 
*ki  Quae  jejuna  sunt :  sivc  'Afxi>«y  de  singulis 

dubw,  live  de  nuvissinio  die,  seu  dc  vita,  intelligat.  Nec  nueritur, 
woli^oT,  imugra  felicitate  morituri  sumus.  Videtur 
^^Uirere  iq  ^nteccd.  (tU*, tint  tjJpm;  rirt  w.  yttriaifAfftf) 

'»  TiA.  liquet^  mortem  mos  ofiprasuram  esse  cum  integro 

j^ussa  staSu  yUam  tranquille  fnire  licebit.  Sin  *Afi'^y  dc  singulis  diebut 
*^wni  fit  erit  accipiendum— ne  turn  quidem  consul,  quumt 

aiem  hdariter  Integra fcUcitati  exigemut  :  quod  vix  placcre  potest,* 
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Nothing  here  given,  we  confess,  satishrs  us  ;  for,  hy  none 
of  tile  interpretationt  is  the  passage  euanected  with  the 
context.  Happiness,  the  poet  has  been  saying,  is  some- 
times  hestowed  upon  man,  suilicient  to  obliterate  the  me. 
inory  of  evils  that  arc  past.  And  he  had  adduced  as  instances 
the  two  daughters  of  C'admus,  who,  after  lives  of  unparelleled 
inislortunes,  had  ueen  received  among  the  immortals.  ^  Aiid 
truly,  he  uilds,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  death  is  the  end  of 
man,’  [and  that,  dying  in  misery,  no  change  can  thereafter 
take  place; — no,  ‘nor,*  on  the  other  hand,]  ‘if  we  riul  the 
day  in  peace.  Alternate  waves  of  weal  and  woe  are  con« 
tinually  breaking  upon  mortids.*  This  is  intelligible  ami 
connected,  and,  we  think,  not  forced.  Mr.  H.  gels  over  the 
matter  smoothly  enough. 

‘  Afivf  thus,  they  tell  that  deep  below 
The  sounding  ocean’s  ebb  and  flow, 

Amid  the  daughters  of  the  sea, 

A  sister  nymph  must  Ino  be, 

And  dwell  in  bliss  eternally 
but,  ignorant  and  blind. 

We  little  know  the  coming  hour } 

Or  if  the  latter  day  shall  lowV ; 

Or  if  to  nature's  kindly  power 
Oui  life  in  peace  resign'd, 

Shall  sink  like  fall  of  summer  eve. 

And  on  the  face  of  darkness  leave 
A  ruddy  smile  behind.— 

Forgiief  and  joy  with  fitful  gale 
Our  crazy  hark  by  turns  assail. 

And  whence  our  blessings  flow, 

That  same  tremendous  Providence 
Will  oft  a  varying  doom  dispense, 

And  lay  the  mighiy  low. — *  pp.  98,  99. 

Not  a  word  of  ‘  .summer  eve,*  or  ‘  face  of  darkness,*  or 
‘  ruddy  smile,*  or  ‘  crazy  bark,*  in  the  original  at  any  rate, 
'riierc  is  another  passage  somewdiat  more  atrocious,  on 
p.  101.,  wiiicb  wc  tiiougtit  of  giving  our  rcadurs  ;  but  wc 
spare  them  the  greek  and  the  commentary. 

'I'lie  grand  nucstiun  that  pertains  more  immediately  to  trans« 
laiiouri,  translations, Sis, thus  the  manner  of  the  author  been  pre¬ 
served  ?  And  we  are  almost  afraid  that  Mr.  H.  has  been  too 
anxioiu  to  make  iiis  original  a  oiodern  among  moderns,  to  have 
his  lyrics  classed  with  those  of  Scott  and  Southey,  to  allow 
us  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  a  youthful  buoy* 
ancy  and  ligutness  of  limb  uliout  the  translator,  quite  oc* 
liglufni,  but  yet,  we  think,  inconsistent  with  the  gr^^i 
demeanour  and  dignified  step  of  Pindar.  Take  for  M 
example  the  begimhiig  of  the  first  ode. 
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*  Can  earth,  or  fircyOr  liquid  air»  • 

With  water’s  sacred  stream  compare  i 
Can  aught  that  wer.lthy  tyrants  hold 
Surpus  the  lordly  blaze  of  gold  ?— 

Or  lives  there  one,  'whose  restless  eye 
Would  seek  along  the  emp'y  sky. 

Beneath  the  sun’s  meridian  ray, 

A  warmer  star,  a  purer  day  ? — 

O  thou,  my  soul,  whoie  cUoral  song 
Would  tell  of  contests  sharj)  and  strong, 

Extol  not  other  lists  above 
The  circus  of  Olympian  Jove  ; 

Whence,  borne  on  many  a  tuneful  tongue. 

To  Saturn’s  seed  the  anthem  sung, 

With  harp,  and  flute,  and  trumpet's  call. 

Hath  sped  to  Hiero’b  festival. —  ' 

Over  sheep  clad  Sicily, 

Who  the  righteous  sceptre  bcareth. 

Every  flower  of  Virtue’s  tree 

Wove  in  various  wreath  he  wearcth.— 

But  the  bud  of  Eocsy 

Is  the  fairest  Hower  of  ail ; 

Which  the  bards,  in  social  glee, 

Screw  round  Hiero’s  wealthy  hall.^ 

The  harp  on  yonder  pin  suspended, 

Seize  it  boy  for  Pisa’s  sake  ; 

And  that  good  steed's,  whose  thought  will  wake 
A  joy  with  anxious  fondness  blended  : — 

No  sounding  l.ish  his  sleek  side  rended 
By  Alpheus’  brink,  with  feet  of  fiame, 

Self-driven,  to  the  goal  he  tended : 

And  earn’d  the  olive  wreath  of  fame 
For  that  dear  lord,  whose  righteous  name  ‘ 

The  sons, of  Syracuia  tell: — 

Who  loves  the  generous  courser  well  t 
Belov’d  hi.iiself  by  all  who  dwell 
In  Pelops’  Lydian  colony.—*  pp.  81— 83.  * 

This  is  undoubtedly  very  good,  very  anim.itcd;  but  it  is 
not  much  in  the  manner  of  Pindar.  Of  the  three  simih*s 
ihe  first  is  grievously  paraphrased  from  the 

second  has,  iti  tiie  original,  a  suh-simile  appende‘d  ;  anJ 
tlie  third  is  transposed,  in  the  translation,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity.  Some  of  the  latter  part  too  has  a  little  more 
of  mmlern  ornament  than  we  could  iiave  wisbe<l  about  it. 
Neither  is  the  conciseness  of  Pindar  very  scrupuously  attended 
hy  the  translator. 
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*  he  a|»peareii  close  beside  him,’  it)  Mr.  H.  is 

*  Nor  called  in  Tain,  through  cloud  and  atorm. 

Hair  seen,  a  huge  and  shadowy  form. 

The  (iod  of  waters  came.’  p.  89. 

— ‘hyniii?,  iiiasUTsof  the  harp,’  Mr.  H.  renders, 

*  O  song  whose  voice  the  harp  obeys 
Accordant  aye  witli  answering  stnng.*  p.  95. 

And  i  is  expanded  into 

‘  "  her  son,  in  dreadful  glee 

Who  shakes  the  ivy  wreathed  ipear.'  p.  98. 

After  all,  the  translations  are  so  good,  that  we  heartily 
wish  for  more  of  tljem,  and  hope  that  Mr.  Heber  may  find 
time  to  complete  a  work  so  well  begun.  The  translation 
of  West  anil  Pye — the  only  one  of  any  name — is  a  work 
of  cautious  and  timid  mediocrity,  sometimes  elegaitt,  gene¬ 
rally  smooib,  always  weak.  They  have  ‘  difiused  the  soul’ 
of  Pituliir,  ‘  in  such  a  latitude’  of  verse,  ‘  as  to  make  dull 
its  faculties  and  lazy.’  'I'he  reader  may  compare  the  opening 
lines  of  the  sixth  Olympic,  as  already  quoted  from  Mr.  lieber 
Willi  the  following  Irom  W  est. 

‘  Fair  Cnmarina,  daughter  of  the  main,  • 

*  With  gracious  smile  this  choral  song  receive, 

*  Fair  fruit  of  virtuous  toils,  whose  noble  strain 

‘  Shall  to  the  Olympic  wreath  new  lustre  give. 

Again, 

PvE.  '  Ko  hufs  fallacious  tinge  my  glowing  lay ^ 

‘  Exfierience  to  the  ^atorld  will  every  truth  display, 

*  'rhis  from  the  Lcinnian  dames' disgrace 

*  Freed  Clymenus’  victorious  son, 

*  When,  clad  in  brazen  arms,  the  race 

*  With  active  limbs  the  hero  won, 

«  And*  taking  from  Hypsipyle  the  crown, 

*•  He  thus  the  royal  maid  addressed  t 

<  Behold  the  man  ;  nor  great  In  speed  alone  ! 

<  My  hand  unvanquished,  undismayed  my  breast 

*  Tnesc  silver  ticsses  lo  !  are  spread 

*  Untimely  on  a  youthful  head; 

‘  For  oft*  capricious  nature's  rage 

*  Givis  to  the  vigorous  brow  the  hoary  tints  of  age.* 

HsBtR.  ‘  —What  ?  do  we  wave  the  glozing  lie  ?— 

Then  whoso  list  my  truth  to  try' 

The  proof  be  in  the  deed  !— 

To  Lemnos’  laughing  dames  of  yore, 

Such  was  Urc  proof  Einicus  bore, 

When,  matchless  in  his  speed, 

All  brosen’d-arm’d  the  racer  hoar. 
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Victorious  on  the  applauding  shore. 

Sprang  to  the  proffer’d  meed  ; 

Bow’d  to  the  queen  his  wreathed  head 
'Fhou  scest  ray  limbs  arc  light,”  he  said  ; 

And,  lady,  raayst  thou  know, 

That  every  joint  is  firmly  strung, 

And  hand  and  heart  alike  are  young ; 

Tlrough  treacherous  time  my  locks  among 

Have  strewM  a  summer  snow  pp.  117,118. 

Mr.  Il.’a  verso  is  iinsbacklcd  by  the  fetter  of  strophe  ami 
arii'^trophe.  That  sucli  is  the  proper  verse  for  a  translator 
of  Pindar,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  oiir  opinion. 
Whether  any  stanza,  any  ‘  sequence  of  sweet  souiuls’,  be 
originally  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  another,  it  would 
be  to  little  purpose  in  ibis  place  to  inquire.  If  such  stanza 
there  be,  it  nuisl  be  short  and  simple.  It  seems  evident 
that  of  a  long  and  complicated  combination  of  verses,  the 
mind  can  no  longer  connect  the  parts,  and  that  therefore, 
iliougli  all  of  them  may  in  themselves  be  iiarmonioos,  they 
gain  noiliing  by  being  joined  together.  Nor  cjin  ihe  out 
be  soothed  by  the  regularity  of  tlie  repetitioi.  ;  ‘  ilie  one,* 
as  Johnson  remarks,  ^  is  finished,  before  the  ear  bus  learnt 
its  Pleasures,  and  consequently  before  it  ean  receive  pteasore 
from  their  cottsonance  or  recurrence.’  At  the  same  tune,  too, 
that  the  regularity  of  the  Pindaric  stanza  allords  no  pleasure 
to  tlie  reader,  it  is  a  woful  incumbrance  on  the  writer, 
fettering  the  freedom  of  his  verse,  and  even  checking  the  Highu 
of  his  fancy.  It  is  a  perfect  Procrustes,  whicU  will  stretcli 
a  thought  or  lop  it,  till  it  be  fitted  exactly  to  its  bed. 
How  often,  even  in  a  common  couplet,  is  a  word  introduced 
for  no  eartlily  purpose  than  to  fill  up  the  verst* — and  how 
much  the  evil  is  increased  in  the  case  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  any  reader  may  satisfy  himself,  by  tiking  up  one 
of  our  common  Pindaric  writers.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  that 
Mr.  H.  (iisclaims  all  acquaintanccwitli  the  lyric  ternaries.  His 
verse,  as  onr  readers  will  already  have  perceived,  is  in  general 
easy  and  harmonious,  and  a  good  deal  resembling  the  rich 
ana  rambling  measures  of  Marmion. 

An.  III.  PhUosophical  Transactioru  of  the  Roual  Society  of  Londun, 
For  the  year  1811.  Partll.  4to.  pp.  210— Nicol.  1811. 

JN  this  part  of  the  Royal  Society’s  volume  for  1 81 1,  there 
are  nine  distinct  papers,  numbered  from  1 1,  to  20  inclusive. 

XI.  On  the  Causes  which  Influence  the  Direction  of  the  Growth 
of  Roots.  By  I.  A,  Knight,  E%q,  I\R.S.  in  a  Letter  to 
tho  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S. 
Read  March  7,1811. 

There  are  a  few  facts  connected  with  vegetable  growth. 
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v%hich  have  occasionally  led  philosophers  to  attribute  to 
to  vegetables  the  properties  of  sensation  and  intelligence, 
nutwithstandiitg  the  insuperable  difficulties  with  which  such 
an  hypothesis  must  always  be  oppressed.  Mr.  Knight,  how. 
ever,  pursuing  the  eiupiiries  in  which  he  has  been  long 
and  usefully  engaged,  has  in  this  communication  olTered  an 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  more  consistent  wiili  the 
known  laws  of  vegetable  life.  He  first  relates  some  of  the 
experiments  which  he  made  to  determine  the  fact,  that 
the  roots  of  plants  are  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of 
soil  and  situation  in  which  they  may  chance  to  grow.  Thus, 
carrots  and  parsnips,  sown  in  a  trench,  two  feet  deep,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  layer  of  rich  mould,  six  inches 
deep,  and  above  that  a  layer  of  poor  soil  of  eighteen  inches, 
were  very  languid  during  the  early  period  of  their  growth, 
threw  out  few  lateral  fibres,  and  the  root  was  long,  slender, 
and  cylindrical  :  but  when  they  reached  the  layer  of  rich 
soil,  their  growth  was  vigorous,  and  they  threw  out  fibrous 
roots  in  great  number.  When  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiment  were  reversed,  and  the  rich  soil  placed  upper¬ 
most  in  the  trench,  the  plants  grew  vigorously  early  in  the 
summer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season,  few  of  thtun  had 
penetrated  at  all  into  the  poor  soil,  but  most  of  them  had 
divided  into  several  ramifications  near  the  surface,  and 
others  tapered  rapidly  to  a  point.  Oilier  experiments  were 
made  with  most  of  the  esculent  garden  plants,  and  with 
similar  results.  The  common  garden  hcan  affonlcd  results 
apparently  the  least  favouiahle  to  Mr.  Knight’s  views.  Some 
of  the  seeds  were  placed  upon  the  surface  of  mould  in  a 
garden  pot,  and  secured  there  wlien  the  pot  was  inverted, 
ny  a  slender  grating  of  wood.  In  this  situation  the  radicles 
extended  horizontally  along  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and 
pusheti  cut  fibres  upwards  into  it,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  lav%s  of  gra\itatioii,  (which  Mr.  K.  had  before  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  direction  of 
roots)  and  just  as  if  guided  by  the  instinctive  passions  and 
feelings  of  animal  life.  This  however  was  found  to  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  moisture  or  dryness;  for  when 
every  part  of  the  radicles  was  ecpially  supplied  with  moisture, 
they  grew  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gra 
quite  uniiitluenced  by  ilie  mould  aliove  them :  who.,  bis 
was  not  done,  the  fibrous  roots  were  sent  off  only  in  cciuaa 
with  the  soil,  the  other  portion  of  the  radicle  being  rendered 
rigid  and  inex))ansiblc  by  the  action  of  the  dry  air  to  which 
ihev  were  exposed. 

The  explanation  of  tliese  phenomena,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Knight,  is  founded  on  the  analogy  of  the  known  influence 
of  light  u^HKi  the  branches  of  trees  Ukost  exposed  to  iu 
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a^ton.  ‘  As  the  operation  of  light  gives  ability  to  the 
branch  to  attract  and  employ  the  ascending  or  alburnout 
current  of  sap,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  opera- 
lion  of  proper  food  and  moisture  in  the  soil  upon  the 
bark  of  the  root,  may  give  ability  to  that  organ  to  attract 
and  employ  the  descending  or  critical  current  of  sap.* 
Pursuing  this  analogy,  Mr.  K.  compares  the  situation  of 
the  roots  of  a  plant  in  a  poor  soil,  to  the  branches  of 
trees  in  a  crowded  forest,  the  growth  being  checked,  in 
the  one  instance  hy  want  of  light,  and  in  the  other  by  want 
of  proper  soil  and  nutriment.  In  confirmation  of  these 
views  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Mr.  K.  observed  tlie  growth 
of  the  fibrous  roots  to  be  obviously  accelerated,  as  the 
points  approached  any  considerable  quantity  of  docoinjH). 
bing  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

XII.  On  the  Solar  f^rlipse  which  is  said  to  have  been  pre^ 
dieted  hi/  Thales^  Jh/  Francis  Baily^  Esq.  Communicated 
by  H*  1^‘ivy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.  licadi  March  14,  18 1 1. 

The  Eclipse  to  which  this  communication  relates,  is  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  put  an  end  to  a  furious  war  which 
raged  betwixt  the  Modes  and  Lydians.  According  to  that 
historian,  *  the  contest  had  continued  during  five  years,  with 

*  alternate  advantages  to  each  party:  in  the  sixth,  there 
‘  was  a  sort  of  iioctiirnal  combat.  Fur,  after  an  etjual  fortune 

*  on  both  sides,  and  whilst  the  two  armies  were  engaging, 

^  the  day  suddenly  became  jiight,  'Pbaies  the  Milesian,  had 

*  predicted  this  plicuomenoii  to  the  lonians :  and  had  ascer- 
*’  uined  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  would  happen, 
'The  Lydians  and  the  Medcs,  seeing  that  the  night  ban  thus 
‘taken  place  of  the  day,  desisted  from  the  combat;  and. 
‘  both  parties  became  desirous  of  making  peace.*  As  neitber 
tbe  time  nor  place  of  this  singular  event  arc  mentioned" 
by  Herodotus,  the  aid  of  Astronomy  has  been  called  in  to 
fix  the  date :  for  as  the  date  of  some  other  events  it  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  this,  its  precise  determination  has 
been  deemed  an  object  not  of  curiosity  merely,  but  of 
utility.  In  this  investigation,  however,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  has  asisen,  and  the  extreme  limits  of  time  which 
have  been  assigned  for  the  event,  include  a  period  of 
forty-three  years.  But  Mr.  B.  proves  from  acknowledged 
historical  data,  that  it  could  not  have  happened  earlier  thart 
the  year  629.  B.  C.  nor  later  than  595  B.  C.  which  narrows 
the  period  within  which  it  must  have  happened  to  thirty-four* 
years.  ‘  If  therefore  (he  observes)  we  can  find  within  this 
fcliort  space  of  thirty-four  years,  a  solar  eclipse  which  was 
central  and  total  withiu  that  part  of  Asia  bordering  oo  the 
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two  liostilc  rn)pire»,  where  this  battle  was  probably  fought, 
wc  may  jiutiv  conclude*  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by 
the  his»orian.’  I'he  impossibility  of  any  of  the  eclipses 
assigned  by  Pliny,  Scaliger,  C'alvisius,  Petavius,  or  Usher, 
being  the  one  in  (pie»tion,  had  been  deinonstraied  by  Mayer, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Kev.  G.  Costard,  whose  calculations 
appeared  in  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  for  175^.  Mr. 
i^ily  has  recalcnluted  the  elements  of  them  all,  and  dues 
not  find  ont*  in  wliich  the'  requisite  circumstances  arc 
combined.  The  question  with  respect  to  these  may  be 
consiiiored  therefore  as  finally  determined.  For  Mr.  B.  founded 
his  calculations  upon  the  Tables  Astronotniques,  recently 
published  by  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  in  France,  which 
give  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  the  most 
distant  periods  with  the  greatest  exactness :  the  lunar 
equations  have  been  rendered  extremely  correct,  by  the 
successive  labours  of  Mayer,  Mason,  and  Berry;  while  the 
.secnl.ir  variations  deduced  from  the  formulae  of  Laplace, 
render  it  practicable  to  determine  the.  true  place  oi  the 
sun  and  moon  for  many  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  a'ra. 

With  the  important  aid  derived  from  this  source,  Mr.  B.  has 
calculated  not  only  all  the  eclipses  which  have  been  fixed  upon 
by  previous  inquirers  into  this  subject,  but  all  that  were  likely 
to  be  visible  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  year  65©  B.  C.  to  5HO  B.  C. 
including  a  period  of  seventy  years,  and  in  this  period  he  finds 
only  one  that  was  central  in,  or  ncjr  any  part  of  that  penin¬ 
sula.  This  happened  Si'ptemher  30,  610.  B.  C.  and  he  con¬ 
sequently  regards  this  as  the  one  mentioneil  by  Herodotus.  It 
Was  central  and  total  to  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Media,  and  the  path  of  the  moon’s  umbra  lay  in  the  very  track 
where  the  two  hostile  armies  probably  met. 

XIII.  ///i  account  of  the  great  Dei'hyskire  Denudation,  By  Mr, 
J,  Tarci/y  Sen.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S.  Read  March  21,  1811, 

Mr.  Farcy  was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
survey  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  year  1807.  His  report 
is  already  before  our  readers.*  In  the  paper  before  us,  we  are 
maile  acipiainied  with  the  general  conclusions  which  Mr.  F. 
was  led  to  form  relative  to  this  singular  district ;  in  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  there  is  too  much  hypothesis  mingled 
with  a  good  deal  of  industrious  observation.  Indeed  he  him¬ 
self  informs  us  that  on  his  first  8ur^•ey,  having  found  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  had  imbibed  under  Mr.  Smith  (of  the  regular 
bassetting  of  the  British  strata,  in  the  direction  from  east  to 
Wfst)  inapplicable  to  Derbyshire;  on  his  return  to  town,  he 
about  the  consideration  of  stratified  masses,  broken  and 


•  See  £cl.  Rev.  for  1812,  VoL  VTll.  p.  824. 
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ilislocatetl,  anti  then  cut  and  denudated  in  all  the  variety  of 
cases  and  degrees  of  each.*  In  iravorNing  the  island  from  east 
to  west,  Mr.  F.  observes  that  after  having  passed  the  edges  of 
die  lias  limestones,  and  elay  strata,  an  ‘  immense  stratum  of 
red  earth  or  marie*  is  met  with,  which  appears  once  to  have 
covered  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  island.  Instead,  however, 
of  finding  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  island  now 
covered  with  it,  we  observe 

•  numerous  local  and  imny  very  large  tracts  of  strata,  surrounded  by 
Tfrtical  and  connected  faults,  and  greatly  tilted  and  lifted;  fioni  the 
surface  of  which  lifted  tracts,  the  upper  red  earth,  and  vast  and  very 
unequal  thicknesses  of  strata  that  lay  in  regular  succession  below  this 
red  canh  have  been  densedated,  ahrupted^  or  carried  off,  leaving  thus  a 
great  vaiiety  of  what  have  been  called  coat  fields,  or  mineral  haiine^  in 
which  limited  tracts  great  and  most  important  series  of  strata,  are  to  be 
seen  bai^tting,  (owing  to  the  local  denudations)  of  which  the  basset 
edges,  or  conunued  endings  can  nowhere  be  traced  in  these  islands.*  ' 

Of  the  space  wliich  intervenes  between  these  mineral  basins, 
Mr.  V,  observes  that  largo  tracts 

*  arc  still  occupied  by  the  red  marie,  containing  local  strata  of  gypsum, 
rock  salt,  sand,  micaceous  gritstone,  5cc.  in  Its  substance,  or  expo^  by 
denudation,  and  in  others,  local  strau,  or  modules  of  great  extent,  or 
nther,  perhaps,  rudely  chrystallized  masses  of  slate,  greenstone,  sienite, 
basalt,  &c.  forming  hills  or  mountains  (often  intersected  by  mineral  veins) 
from  the  tops  of  which  masses  the  red  marlt  has  in  most  instances  been 
dcDudated.* 

On  this  hypothesis  Mr.  F.  proceeds  to  describe  and  explain 
what  he  calls  the  great  Derbyshire  denudation,  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  consist  of  a  series  of  three  or  four  separately  lifted 
tracts,  one  within  the  other. 

In  tracing  what  he  supposes  to  he  the  faults  by  wbicli  the 
three  tracts  are  surrounded,  Mr.  F.  has  evidently  exercised  a 
verj'  great  degree  of  iiuluslry,  hut  after  all  his  industry,  much 
tiid  we  think  far  loo  much  is  determined  by  conjecture,  which 
in  matters  of  science,  and  especially  in  geology,  ought,  if  em¬ 
ployed  at  all,  to  be  employed  with  care. 

XI V'.  An  Account  of  an  Appendix  to  the  small  Intettines  of 

Birds.  By  James  Macarinty^  Esq.  ¥.  R.  S.  Read  March 

21,  1811.' 

The  ‘  appendix,*  described  in  this  paper,  is  the  remnant  of 
the  duct  coiiimunicatiiig  from  the  intestine  to  the  membrane 
investing  the  yolk  in  the  chick  ;  the  yolk  bag  itself,  in  a 
very  contracted  state,  being  commonly  appended  to  it.  It  is 
Mithcienily  well  known  to  the  student  of  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy,  although  its  extraordinary  size  in  some  birds  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked.  Mr.  Macartney  observed  it  first  in  the 
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snipe,  rxceedinpjthe  lenj^th  of  the  ca'ca  of  two  great  intestines, 
and  a  similar  conformation  was  found  to  exist  in  Uie  curlew 
Hud  woodcock,  hui  whetlier  its  size  depends  on  the  hahits  of 
these  birds  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  appears  to  consist  only 
of  the  peritoneal  and  villous  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  what* 
ever  may  be  the  peculiar  structure  of  the ‘inner  surface  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  it  constantly  exhibits  a  surface  covered  with 
small  cells,  and  is  filled  with  mucus.  It  would  appear  there* 
fore  to  perform  the  office  of  a  mucous  gland. 

XV.  yffi  Account  of  a  Vef^etable  jrax  from  Brazil.  By  IVillmn 
'J'homas  Brande^  Esq.  H.  S.  Head  May  9,.l  8ll. 

This  wax  was  sent  to  Lord  Grenville,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as 
anew  product  brought  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Portugues# 
possessions  in  South  America,  between  the  latitude  of  3"  and  I 
*7^  north.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  which  llitle  is  known, 
except  its  name,  among  the  natives;  hut  it  is  suppo>ed  to 
belong  to  the  palm  tribe,  and  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  districts  w  here  it  grows,  to  report  particularly 
on  its  nature  and  properties. 

The  wax,  in  its  rough  state,  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  pale 
grev  powder,  and  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  impurities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fibres  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  tree, 

It  has  but  little  taste:  its  odour  resembles  new  bay.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  .980,  and  it  melts  at  206®  which  is  64*  higher  than  the 
imdling  point  of  bees  wax.  When  cleared  of  its  impurities  bv 
melting  and  straining,  its  colour  is  a  dirty  green,  and  when 
cold  It  is  moderately  hard  and  brittle.  W'atcr  boiled  upon  it 
for  some  liours  acquires  a  brown  tinge,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
of  the  wax.  Alcohol  has  no  action  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but 
two  ounces  of  boiling  alcoiiol,  sp.  gr.  826,  dissolves  about  ten 
graius,  of  which  eight  are  deposited  as  it  cools,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  separate  ou  the  addition  of  water.  The  solution  hast 
slight  gretMi  colour.  Sulphuric  lether  sp.  gr.  .7363  dissolves  it 
very  sparingly  at  60®,  hut  when  made  to  boil,  two  ounce! 
dissolve  30  grains,  of  which  26  are  deposited  as  the  solution 
cools.  Its  combinations  with  fixed  oils  resembles  those  of 
bees  wax,  being  of  an  interinetliate  consistence  pro|>ortioncd 
to  the  respective  quantities  of  each.  On  investigating  the 

Iiropcriies  of  some  ot  its  combinations  with  olive  oil,  they  were 
buml  to  be  perfectly  soluble  in  ittlier,  though  scarcely  so  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  a  fact  which  Mr.  B.  at  first  attributed  to  tlio 
agency  of  the  wax,  but  farther  empiiry  into  the  action  of 
a:tber  upon  the  fixed  oils,  corrected  hi>  error,  and  disclosed 
some  unexjH*cted  results.  Four  ounces  of  sulphuric  jcilief 
sp.  gr.  .736  w  as  found  to  be  capable  of  .dissolving  |  J  ounce  of 
•xpressed  gii  of  almonds,  ounce  of  olive  oil,  2\  ounce!  of 
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linsretl  oil,  and  an  indefinite  |)ro|ionion  of  castor  oil.  The 
expressed  oils  of  almonds,  olives,  and  linseed,  were  spariiiiijly 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  .8'JO,  ilie  linseed  oil  being  the 
most  soluble,  one  dram  being  dissolved  in  four  ounces  ol 
alcohol.  Castor  oil  was  found  to  dissolve  in  any  proportion  in 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  .S'iiO,  but  very  sparingly  in  that  of  sp.  gr. 

.8  tO,  luit  the  addition  of  one  part  of  camphor  to  eight  ot  the 
alcohol,  increased  its  solvent  power  very  considerably  with 
respect  to  castor  oil,  but  not  with  any  of  the  other  oils. 
Boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  S  VO  dissolves  both  linseed  and 
ca>U)r  oils  in  rather  large  proportion,  but  they  are  deposited 
on  cooling,  a  small  portion  only  remaining  permanently  dis¬ 
solved.  riie  addition  of  water  to  any  of  the  solutions,  either 
in  jvther  cu*  aleohol,  causes  ilu;  oil  to  separate,  apparently 
unchanged.  Solutions  of  the  alkalies,  cither  caustic  or  car¬ 
bonated,  proilnce  no  change  on  the  wax,  at  a  boiling  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  some  of  i!ie  solutions  acejnire  a  pale  rose  colour,  yet 
even  in  these  the  addition  of  an  acid  does  not  cause  any  preci- 
pitat  inn.  ]^-  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  I.  45,  nitrons  gas 
w«ns  disengaged,  and  the  wax  beeaine,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour; 
it  b(T;nne  also  more  hard  and  brittle,  but  was  not  deprived  of  its 
peculiar  odour.  In  this  stale,  the  alcalics  changed  its  colour  to 
a  bright  brown,  which  was  destroyed  by  waNbing  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and  its  original  colour  was  restored,  its  fusibility 
and  inllanimability  remaining  unimpaired.  Tlie  same  change  of 
colour  was  ejected  by  nitric  acid  diluted  with  eight  parts  of 
water,  'I'he  attempts  made  to  bleach  it  were  not  very  successful ; 
some  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  exposed  to  the  light,  spread  upon  glass,  became  of  a  pale 
straw  colour  in  three  weeks,  and  on  the  surface  was  nearly  white. 
A  similar  change  waselfected  by  steeping  very  thin  |)iates  of  it 
in  li(|uid  oxy-muriaiic  aciil,  but  by  neither  of  these  agents  was 
itreiidered  perfectly  white.  iMiiriutic  acid  exerts  noaciion  upon 
it,  excejjt  to  destroy  part  of  its  colour.  Sulphuric  acid,  aided 
by  heat,  decomposes  it.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it  sparingly,  if 
assisted  hy  lieat,  but  the  solution  is  not  permatient,  and  ihongli 
the  wax  is  made  white  by  boiling  in  this  aciil,  its  natuial  '  olonr 
Js  restored  by  simply  washing  it  with  water,  k  is  rnpidly  de¬ 
composed  when  fused  in  contact  with  oxy-nniriatic  gas ;  and  the 
resiiltot  Its  destructive  distillation  is  analogous  to  that  ofJjces  wax. 
It  appears  from  these  facts  that  though  it  agrees  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  characters  with  the  ditierent  varieties  cf  wax,  yet  it  ilitfers 
from  them  in  many  of  its  chemic  al  properties.  I'lie  experi- 
nienis  made  with  it  as  a  material  for  the  formation  of  candies 
were  highly  satisfactory,  and  if  it  can  be*  procured  in  suHicient 
<iuantity,  and  at  a  moderate  pricc^  it  will  doubtless  become  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce. 

X. 
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XVI.  Jstroiu  mical  ObsoTatum^  nUitin^  to  the  ConstruciioHs  ^ 
the  JlcairiiSy  lU'niv^id  for  the  purpose  of  acnlieul  exttmnuitioft^ 
(he  result  of  xrbiih  appears  to  throw  some  new  li^ht  upon  the 
organization  of  the  eeleUial  bodies.  By  /I  ilUam  llerschcll^ 

L.  L.  1>.  F.U.S.  llcadJuDC  20,  I  ^  1 1- 

The  ohjcct  ol  this  lon^  paptT  of  seventy-five  pages,  is  t6 
arrange  tlie  various  nehnioiis  appearances  which  Dr.  11.  has 
ohscrveil  in  his  niiinerons  sweeps  across  the  heavens,  so  as  to 
lay  a  foimclaiion  lor  some  rational  ilediictions  relative  to  their 
nature.  'I’he  attempt  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
genuine  philo'^opliy,  though  it  iloes  not  appear  to  have  been 
crowned  in  this  instance  with  any  signal  degree  of  success. 
'The  arrangr  inent  itself  includes  tinrtv-four  subdivisions,  many 
of  thum  dtiVeiing  from  each  so  very  slightly,  that  a  pretty  high 
magnifying  power  is  occasionally  necessary  to  find  out  wherein 
the  dillcicnce  sulmists.  In  the  language  of  botany  they  would 
he  described  as  varieties,  not  as  distinct  species.  We  subjoin 
the  Docloi's  “  ioneluiiing  remarks.” 

*  'I'hc  total  dissimilitude  between  the  appearance  of  a  dilfusion  of 
the  nebulous  matter  .ind  a  star,  i«  so  striking,  that  an  idea  of  the 
conversion  ol  the  one  into  the  other,  can  hardly  occur  to  any  one  who 
bat  not  U'iore  biin  the  result  of  the  critical  examination  of  the  nebulous 
•ysten'  which  lus  U’cn  displayed  in  this  papt'r.  The  end  1  have  had 
in  view,  by  ainmging  my  observations  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  Urn  placed,  has  been  to  shew,  that  the  above-mentioned  cxiremel 
may  be  c(  nnected  by  such  nearly  allied  intermediate  steps,  as  will  make 
it  highly  proUible  ih.it  e\ery  succceiling  stale  of  the  nebulous  matter  if 
the  result  of  the  action  of  gr.ivitstion  up<^n  it  while  in  a  foregoingone,  and 
by  such  steps  the  successive  condensation  of  it  has  been  brought  up  to  the 

{>lanetaiy  condition.  From  this  the  tiansit  to  tlie  stellar  form,  it  hii 
KTn  shewn,  n quires  hut  a  very  small  additional  compression  of  the 
nebulous  m.iiier,  and  several  instances  have  IxH'n  given  which  connect  the 
pUnetuiy  to  the  stellar  ap|K*ararcc.  '1  he  faint  stellar  nebulae  have 
aIso  lH*en  well  connected  will  all  sorts  of  taint  ncbul.r,  of  a  larger 
si/c;  ami  in  a  numlxr  of  the  smaller  sort,  their  approach  to  the  starry 
ap|K'arancc  is  so  advanced,  that  in  my  observations  of  many  of  them  it 
be  came  doubtful  whether  they  were  not  stars  already.  It  must  have  been 
noticed,  that  1  have  confined  myself  in  every  one  of  the  preceding  articlei 
to  a  lew  icmarks  ujwn  the  apjH’arance  of  nebulous  matter  in  llie  state  io 
which  my  obscivations  represented  it;  they  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
result  ol  the  obscivaiions  under  consideration,  and  were  not  given  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  systematic  opinion,  such  as  will  admit  of  complete 
demonstration.  The  obierv.ations  themselves  arc  arranged  to  conveniently 
that  any  astronomer,  chemist,  or  philosopher,  after  having  considered  iny 
critical  remarks,  may  form  what  judgment  appears  most  probable  to  him. 
At  all  events,  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  every  inquisitive  mind,  to  a  contemplation  of  the  stupendous  co®* 
siruciionof  the  heavens;  and  what  I  have  said  may  at  least  serve  to  ibrQW 
some  ocvv  light  upgo  the  organization  oi  the  tieaveniy  bodies**' 
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JCVII.  F.vpfrintrnfs  in  ascertain  the  State  in  "xhich  Spirit  exists 
in  ferntcntid  Liquors:  uith  a  ’la hie  rxhihitinif  the  relative 
propnrtion  of' pure  ^ilcolwl  (ontuiuai  in  sn^nal  kinds  of  ITine 
ant  some  other  Liquors.  Ily  W’iiltam  Thomas  liiMude,  Ksq. 
/:  It.S.  Hoail  .lime  181 1. 

Thispapi  r  relates  id  nijiiostioii  ofsome  curiosity ,  and  uotdcs.- 
liluie  ofiinportaurt' ;  since  it  is  a  matter  of  very  general  remurk, 
lint  wmes  me  less  injurious  to  health,  than  alcohol  brought  to 
the  same  (U'greeof  streuglli  by  being  diluted  with  water.  It  is  a 
^uhioct,  howt'ver,  of  greater  ilelieaey  and  difticiilty  than  at  first 
sighi  it  would  appearlo  be.  'I'he  experiments  made  by  Fabroni 
upon  it,  and  publishiHi  in  the  Annales  de  ('hemie,  led  him  to 
inter  that  the  alcohol  did  not  <‘xist  ready  iormed  in  the  wine, 
hut  was  a  provluct  of  distillation.  Me  attempted  its  separation 
from  the  wine  by  the  addition  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  Imt 
he  diti  not  succeed  in  procuring  any  bv  this  means,  though  the 
Mine  methoil,  he  says,  detected  alcohol  aiided  to  wiue^  even 
in  so  small  a  proportion  as  n,  one-hundredth  j)art. — Mr.  Brando 
adopted  the  meiliod  employed  by  Fabroni :  but  though  he  was 
careful  to  use  wines  to  which  no  spirit  had  been  added, 
yet  in  his  hands  ibis  tc.  t  of  the  presence  of  alcohol  inani- 
festod  far  less  power  and  delicacy.  Four  ounces  of  sub- 
carhonale  of  potash  added  to  eight  ounces  of  port  wine, 
which  had  been  asix^rtained  to  yield  twenty  per  cent,  of 
alcoind  by  distillation  of  sp.  gr.  .825,  did  not  cause  any 
kpoutuueous  separation  of  alcohol,  though  a  strong  soliitioii 
of  the  sub- carbonate  subsiiled  to  the  l^ottom  of  the*  vessel. 
The  mass  which  floated  above  was  of  a  gelatinous  cmisistency. 
One  ounce  of  alcoliol  added  to  seven  otiiu’es  of  the  same 
>'ine  gave  no  indication  iif  the  separation  of  alcohol  in  twenty- 
lour  hours.  When  they  were  mixed  together  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  two  parts  of  aieohol  to  ^ix  of  wine,  a  thin  stratum  of 
impure  alcohol  se[)arated  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five,  the  alcohol  separated  very  readily, 
and  the  gelatinous  mass  tloated  upon  tlu?  surface  of  the 
solution  wtiicli  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessed.  A  pint 
ot  port  wine  w^s  distilled  in  a  sand  heat,  and  the  alcohol  was 
atierwards  mixed  wiiii  the  residuum  from  which  it  haii  been 
obtained,  hut  from  this  no  alcohol  was  separated  by  tlic  sub- 
carbonate.  Sherry  and  Madeira  pri*senied  iM'ariy  similar  re- 
^ylts.  Supposing  that  the  acid  whieli  is  always  present  in 
'Vine  might  ioHuence  the  reMills,  Mr.  B.  iirxl  neutralized  it 
by  adding  carbonate  of  rune,  previous  to  adding  the  suh-car- 
boiiate  oi  potash,  but  no  alcohol  vvas  procure  !  bv  spontaneous 
»<*|)aration  from  wine  thus  treated.  Lime  water  bid  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  dt‘jH)sition  oftiic  extractive  and  colouriug  matter. 
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Finally,  Mr.  H.  wine  at  dilTercnt  itMnperatures,  sup. 

posing  that  if  it  was  a  proiiuci  of  (iistillallon  iist|nanlily  would 
vary  with  ilu*  icrnpenitiin^  cMiiployecl ;  this  howtwer  was  not 
the  case,  for  the  same  wine  alVordcil  so  nearly  the  same. proper* 
lion  of  alcohol  in  all  the  distillations,  that  no  diilerence  could 
he  presumeil  to  exi.^t ;  and  indeed  as  the  extreme  teinpcraturei 
were  200®  and  I  ho’  e.o  variation  couhl  w(dl  he  expected,  espe- 
cially  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  boding  point  is  only  176®. 

'riir  second  division  of  the  paper  gives  a  table  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  alcohol  coniairicd  in  a  considerable 
variety  ot  wines,  as  well  foreign  as  domestic,  and  also  of  malt 
rupiors  and  spirits,  as  determined  by  distillation.  Though 
we  cannot  doubt  ti»e  accuracy  of  Mr.  Brandc,  yt*t  bis  experi- 
inenis  lead  to  conclii'.ions  so  remote  from  onr  ordinary  appre- 
hension^  and  experience,  as  to  cause  ns  to  hesitate  in  em¬ 
bracing  bis  opinion  that  alcohol  exists  in  wine,  and  is,  to  use 
his  own  language,  an  ednet,  not  a  product.  I’luis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  lhistal»le,  raisin  wine  contains 25  77  percent,  of  alcohol, 
while  the  strongest  .Madeira  contains  tmly  21-.42,  and  the 
Strongest  port  oidy25i:8:  currant  w ine  is  rated  at  20.65  per 
cent,  while  the  highest  number  affixed  tr)  four  varieties  of 
sljciry  is  'I'hese  e.'araurdiiiary  dilVeronccs,  so  remote 

from  our  ordinary  notions,  almo.>.t  justify  the  co*  jecturc  that 
the  saccharine  matter  in  our  domestic  wines  may  he  converted 
into  alcohol  tluring  disidlation.  Aiul  indeed  it  seems  liardly 
possible  to  avoiil  the  conclusion,  that  alcohol  must  he  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  dis’ illation,  and  not  an  cdiict,  when  we  learn  from 
the  table  hclore  us  that  raisin  wine  yields  nearly  26  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  and  hr.uiily  only  6*5,  so  that  two  glasses  of  raisin 
wine  c^auain  nearly  as  much  s|)irit  as  one  gla>s  of  brandy.  Wc 
arc  not  unaware  lliat  the  alcohol  in  wine  may  liave  its  proper¬ 
ties  greatly  altered  and  modilicti  by  tlie  state  of  combination 
in  whicli  it  may  exist,  hut  this  does  not  appear  to  he  sulficiont 
to  explain  a  dilh  reiice  s()  remarkable.  A  series  of  synthetical 
experiment.s  might  possibly  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
this  sill!  obscure  subject. 

XVIII.  Accuun!  of  ii  l.ii.holoi^ica!  Sunrjy  of  Schrhallicn^  made  tn 
order  to  deft  nninc  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  which  com- 
pose  that  mountain,  liy  John  Playfair ^  Ksy,  F.  R.S,  Read 
June  27,  i81  1. 

'I'heexpeiiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  in  I7T1-  upon 
Scbcliallien  were  intciuh  d  to  determine  the  (jiiestion  of  the 
general  diilusion  of  gravitation  through  all  terrestrial  matter; 
and  the  conclusive  c\ idence  which  they  aiVnrded  of  the  fact, 
has  made  all  further  n'search  on  that  subject  unnecessary* 
'The  data  howerer  which  were  thus  obtained  for  determining 
ihc  mcun  density  of  the  earth,  did  not  possess  ail  the  accuracy 
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of  which  the  inquiry  was  susceptible,  since  a  more  precise 
Knowledge  of  the  specilic  gravity  of  the  various  rocks  which 
formed  the  mountain  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
calculations  of  Dr.  Hutton,  ftmiuled  upon  Dr.  Maskelyne’s  ex¬ 
periments,  the  specific  gravity  of  tiie  mountain  was  estimated 
at  5.  water  being  e:  atid  it  was  to  give  the  groaicsi  attainahlo 
precision  to  this  interesting  iiHpiiry,  that  lin^  present  survey 
uas  undertaken.  It  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1801,  hy  Mr. 
Playtair,  assisted  hy  Lord  W.  >eyinonr.  Their  fust  ohjcct 
was  to  procure  sound  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  rock 
in  ilie  mountain,  which  had  any  remarkahlc  iliffeienco  of 
external  character,  and  to  estimate,  as  nearly  as  piiSNihle,  the 
relative  proportion  of  each.  It  was  recjuisiie  also  to  determine 
the  position  of  each  variety,  relatively  to  the  stations  selected 
bv  Dr.  M.  for  his  ohservaiiuiis,  since  that,  *is  well  as  their 
quantity  and  specific  gravity,  must  have  contrihuted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  attraction  upon  the  plumh-iine.  It 
was  of  importance  therefore  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
dilVeront  stations,  as  accurately  as  possible  ;  aiul  this  was 
with  some  dillicnitv  effected  hy  the  traces  of  the  huts  which 
had  been  employed  as  observatories,  and  the  assistance  of  one 
of  tlie  guides  wlio  had  been  employed  during  the  survey. 

'riie  rocks  which  compose  Scbehallicn  are  of  the  class  culled 
Primitive,  and  are  di>posed  in  large  parallel  strata,  nearly 
vertical,  stretching  from  N.  K.  to  S.  W.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  nionntain,  and  the  whole  of  its  summit,  consists  of  an 
extremely  hartl,  compact,  granular  (piurtz  ;  below  this  is 
a  range  of  seliistiis,  containing  mica  nnd  hornblende  ;  and 
near  the  base,  a  granular  and  highly  chrysiallized  micaceous 
limestone  is  occasionally  met  with,  wliich  in  a  few  places 
ascends  to  a  considerable  height.  All  these  rocks  are  dis- 
posril  In  strata,  and  traversed  in  different  directions  hy  veins 
or  dvkes  of  porphyry  and  greenstein.  From  the  vertical 
position  of  il;e  strata,  Mr.  1\  thinks  it  not  imnrnb^ble,  that  the 
rock  which  appears  any  where  on  the  sn  ..ice,  may  continnit 
tliroiigli  the  holly  of  the  mountain,  ih  wn  to  its  base,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but  that  this  probability  is  less 
strong  with  reference  to  granular  (piartz,  ilian  to  the  mica¬ 
ceous  rocks. 

Mr.  Playfair,  however,  and  I.ord  W.  Seymour  were  both 
inclined  to  think  that  the  graimlar  quartz  which  formed  the 
tipper  portion  of  SehchaHien,  penetrated  down  to  its  base, 
5»ince  the  strata  were  nearly  vertical.  Hnt  as  they  found  after¬ 
wards,  in  examining  another  poriion  of  the  Grampian  chain 
where  the  siinimit  was  a  granular  quartz,  that  it  did  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  interior,  their  conclusion  was  rendered  in  some 
degree  doubtful.  And  as  the  result  of  the  calculation  of  the 
*tu*un  density  of  the  earth  must  be  much  iiitlueneed  hy  such  a 
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Viiiiaiion,  Mj.  T.  Iki^  it  as  tlcdiu  fil  from  ilie  hypothesis, 

tiitii  iltt*  intt-r  or  of  ti»f  mountain  consists  of  ijranular  quartz, 
ami  also  from  that  ('fits  K)wer  part  hoim^  composed  entirely  of 
mica  and  horn-l>i»*n(h’  shuo.  In  appivinyj  llie  result  ot  his 
survey  to  m  iual  ealculati*>n,  and  to  the  confirmation  or 
correction  (if  necessary)  of  Dr.  lluUon’s  calculus  (inserted  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  for  177^)  Mr.  Pla\fair  pursued  the  track 
opeiUMl  hy  that  (‘ininent  mailiemaiiciau. 

‘  !n  the  conipuiuilon  \^hich  Dr.  Hutton  mailc  of  the  attraction  of 
SchchallifP,  he  supjKJScd  its  mass  divided  into  iXiO  vertical  columns, 
ami  he  computed  tlie  force  with  which  each  of  these  columns  disturf^cd 
thr  direction  of  a  plummet  susjH'nJed  in  either  observatory,  supposing 
tliem  all  liomogentous  nnd  two  and  a  half  times  as  dense  as  water.  Now 
knowing  from  our  survey,  and  the  combination  of  geometrical  with 
mlneralogical  obscrv.iiions,  the  sjx'cific  gravity  of  each  of  these  columns 
at  the  suiface,  and  conceiving  (what  we  have  shewn,  with  one  exception, 
to  U,-  proUible)  that  the  column  remains  the  same  through  its  whole 
lengtii,  we  can  compare  the  real  attraction  with  that  assigned  to  it  in 
Dr  Hutton’s  calculation,  'rhe  attraction  of  any  column  computed  on 
this  Ijypothesis  being  divided  by  ‘J.  .5,  and  multiplied  by  the  true  specific 
gravity,  will  give  the  real  attraction,  or  effort  in  disturbing  tlie  plumb- 
line.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  our  continuation  Is  formed,  though 
slmplificatlor.s  occurred,  that  very  much  diminished  the  b.bour  of  the 
computation,  the  nature  of  the  rock  leading  us  in  the  end  to  distinguish 
<»nly  two  differences  of  sjHtilic  gravity ;  and  the  ingenious  deductions 
of  Dr.  Hutton,  together  with  the  excellent  order  that  prevails  in  his 
comput-ition,  having  made  it  easy  to  follow  a  route  which  lie  had  cleared 
ol  ull  its  greatest  difficulties.*' 

'riif  sp(  ciiic  gravity  of  the  spreimrns  selected,  was  dotcr- 
miiu'd  hy  the  late  Dr.  Kennedy  with  groat  accuracy;  and 
the  mean  of  thirteen  spocinu  ns  of  the  rpiaitz  rock  was 
found  to  he  2  G3d8,  ami  of  liftecn  specimeiib  of  mica  and 
calcareous  sclii>ius,  'J.S10:)9. 

Fioiu  ihe.se  (hr a  Mr.  IMavfair  calculates  tlie  mean  density 
of  tlie  ghdic,  supposing  the  quartz  which  constitutes  the 
.siiiumit  of  Schofialhen  to  dcscetul  to  its  base,  to  he  4.  55*36  ; 
and  on  the  liypot!ie>is  of  the  (jiiartz  forming  tlie  .summit  only, 
the  remaining  portion  being  micaceous  atid  calcareous  schistus 
ar  4.  KrM)097. 

‘  The  measure  thus  oVt.iIned,  for  the  mean  density*  or  mean  specific 
gravity  ot  the  earth.  Is  abovt  iliat  of  .my  of  tiu*  precious  stones,  and  if 
nearly  a  mean  h  tween  the  re.«*ult8  of  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Cavendish. 
yXccording  to  the  tornn  r  it  is  4.  431,  according  to  the  latter,  .3,  4*» 
the  mean  of  wliich  is  1.  PvH.  'I'hc  difference  Ix’tw'een  this  .and  the  last 
of  our  r«  suits  is  pc.elv  I,  or  less  than  a  forty-fifth  j»:nt.  If  we  are 
to  consider  the  ix|x‘riments  on  Schchallien  singly,  it  seems  highly 
nrotvihle  that  the  m  an  density  of  the  earth  is  contained  between  the 
liniiu  deduced  from  the  different  8up[K)sirion8  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  mountain,  so  that  it  c.innot  be  Ics.s  than  4.  o5bS,  nor  grCiUcr  than 
J.  b67.  mean  ot  these  is  nearly  4. 713,* 
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XlX.  Ohscn'otiojis  ami  Experiments  on  Eision,  Py  IVilliam 

Charles  H  ells.  M.J).  E.  Jl.S  Road  July  4lli,  18U. 

This  iiigonious  and  satisfactory  paper  ori'jjinatcd  in  a  case 
in  which  Hr.  Wells  was  consulted  in  1809.  A  gentleman 
about  thi^y-(i^e  years  of  age,  after  a  slight  catarrhal  atVection, 
uas  seized  with  slight  stn))or,  and  a  scMise  of  weight  about  his 
forehead,  lie  began  at  the  same  time  to  see  less  distinctly 
than  before  with  his  right  eye  ;  the  upper  eye- lid  became 
paralyiie,  and  the  iris  was  observed  to  he  much  dilated.  In 
a  few  days  the  left  eye  became  similarly  aifected,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  sensibility 
to  light  was  undiminished,  though  the  iris  was  little  affected 
bv  the  quantity  of  light  passing  through  the  pupil  ;  hut  the 
eve  had  lost  the  power  of  .seeing  near  objects  ilistinctly,  though 
distant  ones  were  seen  as  perfectly  as  before  the  disease.  Tlic 
interposition  of  convex  glasses  rcNtored  the  power  of  seeing 
near  objects  clearly  ;  so  that  the  disease  consisted  in  the  eye 
having  lost  its  power  of  arcominodating  iiNeff  to  near  objects, 
a  power  which  is  generally  sn)>{)osed  to  depend  on  the  action 
of  the  external  iiinscles  <)f  the  eye,  since  in  its  relaxed  state 
it  is  fitted  to  receive  tlic  impression  of  distant  (d)jccts. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  a  Considerable  similarity  in  this 
case,  to  the  cotniition  of  the  eye  w  hen  uiuler  the  influence  of 
the  juice  of  Belladonna,  Dr.  W.  wislied  to  ascertain  if  a 
corre>pomling  change  was  produced  in  the  power  of  vision  by 
its  application.  In  attempting,  however,  to  determine  his  own 
range  of  distinct  vision,  (prior  to  these  proposed  experiments) 
which,  (luring  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  the  period  at 
which  it  iiad  been  determined  before,  had  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change,  Dr.  VV.  was  surprised  to  find  that  lie  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  the  power  which  he  formerly  possessed  of  adapting 
his  eyes  to  different  distances,  and  that  the  glasses  which  he 
Used  did  very  little  more  than  supply  the  place  of  a  living 
power  which  he  had  entirely  lost.  As  this  change  is  probably 
a  natural  and  general  consequence  of  approaching  age.  Dr. 
\V’.  suggests  that  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Young  (Phil. 
Trans.  l8oi)  supplies  no  proof  of  the  want  of  chrysiaHiiie 
lens  dc|)riving  a  person  of  tlie  power  of  distinct  vision  at 
different  distances,  as  the  subject  of  those  cx|>eiimcnts  wac 
sixty  three  years  old.  The  experiments  with  Belladon¬ 
na  were  macie  by  Dr.  Cutting  a  young  physcian,  who  had 
previously  determined  the  range  of  distinct  vision  with  his 
left  eye.  to  commence  at  the  distance  of  six  inches,  and  to 
terminate  at  eight  feet.  Half  an  hour  tlie  Belladonna  was 
Applied ;  and  when  the  pupil  was  but  little  diluted,  distinct 
Vbion  coiiuuenced  at  seven  inches,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
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more,  at  three  feet  anil  a  half.  When  the  pupil  had  acquired 
its  jrreatest  enlargement,  the  rays  from  the  image  of  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  reflected  from  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer 
at  tlic  distance  of  eight  feet,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
converging  to  a  point  beyond  the  retina,  while  the  parallel  rays 
from  remote  objects  converged  to  a  point  upon  the  retina.  The 
eye  continued  in  this  state  to  the  following  day,  and  did  not 
recover  entirely  its  natural  power  until  the  iiinili  day*.  Dr. 
C.  observed  that  the  pupil  of  his  eye  had  regained  its 
usual  size,  while  the  power  of  the  eye  to  adapt  itself  to  dif¬ 
ferent  dbtanccs  was  still  very  limited.  During  this  experi-\ 
ment  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  remained  unaltered.  A  repe* 
tilion  of  the  experiment  upon  the  right  eye  gave  similar 
results. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  eyes  of  short  sighted 
persons  become  belter  adapted  for  the  sight  of  remote 
objects  as  age  advances,  but  this  opinion  Mr.  \\\  asserts 
to  be  unfomuled  in  fact.  Of  four  short  sighted  persons 
from  fifty  four  to  sixty  years  of  age,  into  the  stale  of 
whose  vision  he  has  had  o{)poilunity  to  enquire,  two  have 
observed  no  change  since  they  were  young,  and  the  other 
two  have  become  in  respect  to  distant  objects  more  short 
sigluiid  dian  they  were  in  early  life.  lint  along  with  this 
an  oppositi*  change  had  taken  place  at  the  other  extremity 
of  their  range  of  peifet  i  vision,  for  they  had  become  with 
respect  to  near  objects  longer  sighted.  With  short  sighted 
person^,  consetjuently,  it  would  appear  that  when  the  eye 
loses  its  power  of  adaptation  to  dilVerent  distances,  the  point 
of  perfect  vision  is  intermediate  between  the  two  former 
extremes,  and  not,  as  happens  in  eyes  of  ordinary  range, 
at  the  most  remote  extrtMuity  of  that  range. 

'rhere  are  two  oilier  Mihjecis  regarding  the  eye,  into  which 
Dr.  W.  has  incidentally  extended  his  erupiiries.  The  first  re¬ 
lates  to  the  corresponding  action  of  the  iris  of  eacli  eye.  This 
is  generally  uitrihutcd  to  direct  sympathy  between  them*, 
but  he  observed  that  when  one  eye  is  under  the  influence 
of  Helladonna,  the  pupil  of  the  other  becomes  contracted, 
so  that  the  size  of  the  pupil  appears  to  depend,  not  only  U|M)n 
the  quantity  of  light  fading  upon  its  own  retina,  but  upon 
that  which  is  admitted  to  the  retina  of  the  other  eye,  and 
their  corresponding  motion  is  an  accidental  consequence  of 
this  fact.  The  other  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  muscles  of  the  eye  when  that  organ  is  completely  under 
the  influence  of  Belladonna.  By  conqiaring  the  distance 
at  which  the  optic  axes  could  be  made  to  cross  each  other. 
Dr.  Cutting  determined  that  their,  power  was  not  at  all 
diminished,  even  when  the  eye  was  most  completely  under 
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its  influence ;  and  Dr.  Wells  had  before  determineil,.  that 
though  he  had  lost  the  power  of  altering  the  refractive 
sutc  of  his  eyes,  jet  the  power  ol*  the  iiuiscle  hud  not  ’ 
sutTered  any  perceptible  diminution.  It  still  remains  there¬ 
fore  to  be  determined  by  what  means  this  nice  and  deli¬ 
cate  adaptation  of  the  organ  is  accomplished.  That  it  de- 
peiuls  much  if  not  entirely  upon  the  chrystalline,  is  rendered 
exirciiioly  prtdoahle  from  the  fact,  that  even  vonng  persons 
who  have  Ivist  it,  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  glasses 
of  dilferent  convexity  for  near  and  remote  objects ;  but 
the  ekperiments  wliich  have  been  hitherto  made  upon  this 
highly  curious  and  interesting  subject,  have  as  yet  thrown 
no  satisfactory  light  upon  the  means  by  which  it  is  accoai- 
plished. 

Art.  IV.  y/  Cnirn  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Person  of  Christ ;  including  a  brief  Review  ot  tlie  Controversy  bctweco 
Dr.  Horsley  and  Pr.  Priestley,  and  a  Summary  of  the  various  Oninions 
entertained  by  Christi..ii  i  upon  this  Subject.  By  Phomas  Bdsh.im, 
Minister  of  the  Churcli  in  Essex* Street.  8vo.  Price  12s.  boards. 

J.  Johnson  and  Co.  1812. 

'pllK  substance  of  this  volume,  its  author  informs  us, 
was  delivercil  in  a  collr^»e  of  lectures  to  liis  pupils, 
when  he  occupied  the  theological  chair  at  Daventry.  The 
Dissenting  Academy  at  this  place,  was  a  continuation  of 
that  over  which  Dr.  Doddridge  pie  ided  at  Northampton; 
and  which,  by  the  will  of  its  htMicvolent  founder,  Mr, 
Coward,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Trustees,  who 
were  expected  to  guarantee  the  orthodox  integrity  of  the 
institution.  Mr.  Ikisham  it  should  seem,  began  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  seminary,  atid 
was  in  conserpieiice  induced  to  commence  ‘  a  calm  Inquiry 
into  tile  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  ilie  Person  of  Christ.  * 
At  this  lime,  from  his  own  avowal,  he  was  ‘a  firm  believer 
ill  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.* 

On  this  statement  two  reflections  naturally  occur.  The  first 
is,  that  the  author,  at  dilferent  periods,  exhibits  himself ‘a 
firm  believer’  of  opposite  and  contradictory  sentiments;  and 
therefore,  from  his  own  account,  compared  with  his  present 
views,  he  firmly  believed  without  evidence.  The  other  is, 
that  Mr.  B.  had  hut  a  slender  claim,  rather  no  claim  at  all, 
to  the  theological  chair,  when  he  held  the  Arian  pre-ex¬ 
istence  of  Christ,  which  apnears  to  have  been  the  full  extent 
of  I  lis  orthodoxy  at  the  outset,  while  his  post  was  retained 
on  tlii  condition,  according  to  the  founder’s  will,  that  he 
‘  a  r.rm  believer’  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  opposition 
the  Aiian,  as  well  as  to  the  Socinian  hypotlieiis*  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  considerations,  we  think  it  may 
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be  justly  questioned,  whi'ther  a  nnnd  so  formed  and  so  dts* 
posed,  lio\ve\(*r  active  in  learning,  is  ever  likely  to  arrifo 
at  the  *  knowledge  id  the  triuh.’  As  for  the  second,  we  must 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Helsliam’s  caMiistry  to  exf^ilain,  how,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  could  retain  an  olHce,  and  receive  a  salary, 
to  which  he  must  know  he  was  not  intitled,  during  eight 
years  of  his  doctrinal  vacillation. 

The  plan  adopted  hy  Mr.  Belsham,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  point  in  quesiion,  carries,  at  first  sight,  an  air  of  plau¬ 
sible  impartiality  :  it  was,  ‘  to  form  a  collection  of  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  in  any  way  related  to 
the  Person  of  Cfirist.*  We  do  not  ohject  to  this  proceii 
vheii  propcily  coiulucted  ;  hut  we  are  convinced  it  cannot 
possibly  be  so  conducted  without  some  pre-requisites  in  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer.  Kvery  one  who  has  paid  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
must  know,  that,  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  minds  differ¬ 
ently  disposed  may  arrive  at  opposite  results.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain,  with  what  dispo. 
4itions,  with  what  expectations,  with  what  prtcogniia  we  enter 
upon  this  iiKjuiry.  1  hat  it  be  “  calm  ”  is  not  sutHcient 
When  wc  peruse  the  records  of  civil  history,  the  maxims  of 
Confucius,  the  eclogues  of  Virgil,  or  the  elements  of  Euclid, 
we  may  ‘  calmly’  expect  to  be  gratified — the  active  principle 
of  curiosity  is  kept  awpke,  and  w  e  anticipate  some  rays  of  truth 
convertible  to  useful  purposes.  But  when  we  read  the  will,  the 

last  w  ill  and  testament”  of  a  father  or  brother,  we  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  the  document.  Here,  to  be  perfectly  calm,  is  the  same 
as  to  be  stupid  or  rude.  And  yet,  when  this  very  document 
comes  to  the  decision  of  a  counsel  or  a  judge,  to  whom  it  ist 
point  of  speculative  concern,  personal  interest  being  out  of  the 
question,  a  ‘calm’  investigation  is  most  proper ;  though  emi 
in  this  case,  the  form  of  the  words  will  not  always  decide 
the  import  of  the  will,  without  including  circumstances,  and 
especially  the  probable  design  of  the  testator. 

Now,  wc  may  ask,  w  hat  were  the  precognita,  what  the  rule! 
of  interpretation,  w  hat  the  requisite  circumstances,  that  Mr.B. 
and  his  pupils  brought  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  ‘  tha 
scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  1‘erson  of  Christ.?’  Our 
Author  shall  spt  ak  for  himself  and  his  brethren: 

<  All  Christiars  agree  that  Jesus  of  N.'>zarcth  was  to  outward  nppearaoct 
a  wall  hke  <  thcr  mtn :  and  that  though  he  was  an  inspired  prophet,  wko 
|>cribnncd  miracles,  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  he 
If  not,  on  these  accounts  solely,  tobe  reganVd  .ns  a  being  of  rank  8Uj>eriorW 
the  human  race,  but  th.nt  s-  parate  .nnd  direct  evidence  is  necessary  for  the 
establishment  ot  this  specific  tact.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  this  inqoiryi 
ihi  svUoU  burthen  oof  lies  upon  thoie  who  aseert  the  pie-existeocei  thi; 
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ongiiul  dignity,  and  the  divinity  of  Jetus  Christ,  If  any  one  afRrm  that  a 
wbo  has  every  appearance,  and  every  incident  and  (quality  of  a  man, 
it  not  a  real  man,  but  a  being  of  an  order  superior  to  mankind,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  prove  his  assertion.  If  he  fail  in  his  proof,  his  hypothesis 
i^ihes,  and  the  person  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  a  a‘al  man.  In 
this  controversy,  therefore,  the  proper  province  of  the  Arian  and  Trinita- 
I  rian  is  to  propose  the  evidence  of  their  respective  hypotheses  ;  that  is,  to 
irate  those  passages  of  scripture  which  they  conceive  to  be  conclusive  in 
hvour  of  their  doctrines.  The  joU  concern  of  the  Unitarian  is  to  show  that 
these  arguments  are  inconclusive :  that  the  passages  in  question  arc  either 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  or  misunderstood,  or  misapplied.  This  is  the 
precise  state  of  th.e  question.  It  is  udmkied  hif  nil  parties.  It  must  be 
continually  kept  in  view.  'Fhis  view  of  the  subject  points  out  the  true  and 
ooly  prope  r  method  of  conducting  the  argument.  It  is  by  proposing  and 
careiully  examining  the  controverted  texts.  He  who  will  not  submit  to 
this  labour  mu>t  be  content  to  remain  ignorant,  or  to  take  his  opinions  upon 
tnist.’  p.  1 — 3. 

We  are  Uy  no  means  of  the  nuniberof  those  who  arc*  contsnt 
tareiiiaiii  ignorant,  or  to  take  our  opinions  upon  trust.  *  We 
have  also  s\il)initte(i  to  the  labour  of  *  carefully  examining 
j  the  coutroverteil  texts,’  attended  with  ail  the  advantages  of 
I  Mr.  B.’s  criticisnis  and  comments.  Rut  to  record,  seriatim, 
^hat  we  were  constrained,  by  apparent  superior  evidence, 
to  regard  as  false  deductions,  and  to  give  at  length  our 
reasons  for  so  thiukiiig,  would  require  a  ponderous  volume 
like  his  own.  An  undertaking,  with  lids  specific  design,  we 
find  In  publicly  announced;  and  we  doubt  not  the  cause 
ot  truth,  candour,  and  piety  will  he  promoted  by  the  com¬ 
parison.  All  that  can  he  reasonably  expected  from  an  article 
in  a  periodical  work,  may  he  comprised  under  two  leading 
iiivisioiis;  in  the  first  place,  some  observations  on  the  author’s 
assumed  principles,  and  secondly,  some  remarks  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  couiroxerted  subject. 

Mr.  R.  assumes,  in  limine^  that  *  all  Christians  agree  that 
Jeais  of  Nazareth  was  to  outward  appearance  a  man  like 
other  men. ^  In  other  words,  he  takes  for  granted  that  all 
Christians  agree  to  he  Socinians;  since  who,  besides 
these,  professing  Christianity,  will  concur  in  this  assertion, 
without  a  corrective  limitation  of  the  similarity  ?  To  that 
declaration  of  the  Apostle,  indeed,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  “  in  all  things  it  l>ehovcd  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  breihren,  ”  as  explained  by  the  Apostle  himself, 
*11  Christ  ians,  worthy  of  the  name,  will  unreservedly  sub- 
^ribc.  Some  of  the  ancient  visionaries  who  assailed  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  chtirch,  contended, 
i*  true,  that  he  had  not  a  real  but  only  an  apparent  human 
But  these  dreams  are  gone.  It  is  now  universally 
ttiaintained,  as  those  who  take  the  holy  scriptures,  common 
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sense,  and  right  reason  for  their  guides,  have  ever  maintaineil, 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  true  body  and  soul,  that  is,  a  human 
nature,  sul>ject  to  the  innocent  infirmities  of  that  nature. 
But  the  scriptures  assert  that  in  other  very  extraordioiiry 
respects  he  was  not  like  other  men.  They  testify  that,  while 
in  this  world,  *  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,*  that  ‘  he  knew  no  sin,*  or  was  no  sinner, 

‘  did  no  sin,’  but  was  ‘  without  blemish  and  without  spot* 
This  is  an  essential  dilVerence.  of  ‘  appearance,* — and  the 
Bible  teaches  us  the  reality.  In  this  rcs))ect,  at  least,  Jesus 
appears  a  perfect  unique  of  character,  among  the  countle* 
millions  c)f  free  agents  who  have  inhabited  our  globe  as  the 
descendants  of  the  first  man.  'I'o  that  declaration,  univer¬ 
sally  true  when  applied  to  ethers,  ‘  there  is  not  a  just  man 
upon  earth  that  docih  good  and  sinneth  not,’  he  was  a  perfect 
exception.  Must  we  ask  Mr.  Bcisham’s  pardon  for  thus  call¬ 
ing  in  question  one  of  his  first  principles  ?  Ko  ;  hut  we  will 
quote  his  own  latiguage  in  ex])lanation  of  his  assertion,  that 
Jesus  was  ‘a  man  like  other  men.* 

•  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  man  coo- 
etituted  in  all  res/iects  like  other  men,  subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  the 
tame  i^noranety  prejudices^  .and  frailties.'  (p.  44*7.)  ‘  When  Jr/i/j  or  hli 
apostles  deliver  opinions  unconnected  with  the  object  of  their  mistios, 
such  opinions,  .and  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are  to  be  received  with  the 
tame  attention  and  c.*)ution  with  those  of  other  persons  in  similar  circoii- 
stances,  of  similar  cducition,  and  with  similar  habits  of  thinking.’  p.  451. 

*  They  maintain  that  it  no  more  derogates  from  the  authority  of  Christ, 
than  it  does  from  that  of  Moses,  that  his  inspiration  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  proper  objects  of  his  mission,  and  that  in  other  cases  he  should 
entertain  the  same  opinions^  and  be  liable  to  the  same  misconcefttionst  as  mi 
countrymen,  and  those  amongst  w  horn  ho  was  educated.  Also,  that  the 
character  of  .Irsns  should  be  gradually  formed — is  more  useful  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  his  followers,  than  it  he  were  by  nature  and  necessity  a  perfectly 
holy  and  impeccable  being,  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  temptation  of 
any  kind,  and  consequently  in  no  respect  similar  to  his  follow*,  rs.’  p.  47i 

•  The  moral  character  of  Christ,  through  the  whole  course  oi  his  pnbif 

ministry,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  is  pure  and  unimpeachable  m 
every  particular.  Whether  this  pcr^ction  of  character  in  public  li/ct  com¬ 
bined  with  the  general  declarauons  of  his  freedom  from  sin,  estibllsn^  w 
were  intended  to  establish,  the  fact,  that  Jesus  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  ^  was  completely  exempt  from  all  the  irrors  and  failings  of 

human  nature,  is  a  question  cf  no  great  intrinsic  momi  nt,  and  com 
cerning  which  wc  have  ns  sujfficient  data  to  Lad  to  a  satisfactory  conebt 
sion,*  p.  190. 

In  this  aiiinlc  specimen  of  our  author’s  hold,  and  we 
tempted  to  add,  blasphemous  opinions  concerning  the  per*i« 
of  C'hrist,  (and  they  pervade  every  page  of  the  work  befow 
iis)  the  gratuitous  assumption  is  evidently  implied,  that  utao: 
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kind,  liovvcvcr  charjreable  with  errors  and  crimes,  have  vo  need 
of  a  sinless  mediator:  but  that  ^  a  man  in  all  respects  like 
other  inen,  subject  to  the  same  ignorance,  prejudices,  and 
frailties, *  will  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well.  I’o  men  of 
1)0  conscience,  or  whose  conscience  is  thoroughly  cauterized, 
tl)U  doctrine  may  cause  neither  alarm  nor  uneasiness ;  but  to 
those  who  know  the  evil  and  demerit  of  sin,  w!)o  feel  the 
burdtM)  of  guilt,  who  have  just  apprehensions  of  the  holiness 
ami  justice  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  the  purity  of  his  laws, 
ami  the  awful  nature  of  their  sanctions, — in  a  word,  to  those 
who  are  acejuainted  with  their  moral  state  and  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  Maker — an  obvious  reflection  presents  itself, 
Of  what  possible  advantage  can  this  ‘  man  like  otlier  men* 
be  to  us,  considered  as  criminals?^  The  author  replies,  Jesus 
u  a  ‘  siiviour  or  deliverer.* 

•  TMi  title  is  applied  to  Christ  upwards  of  fifty  times  in  the 

New  Testament.  Christ  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  from  the  bondage 
and  curse  of  the  law, — of  the  Gentiles  from  the  bondage  of  idolatry,— and 
of  all  mankind  fro«  sin  and  misery.  The  word  saviom,  expressea 

‘deliverer;*  and  sfilvaiion^  ‘deliverance  in  general.*  (p.  27-K) 

*  Christ  sometimes  authoritatively  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  sins.* 
(p.S29.)  *  In  the  iame  icme  he  confers  upon  his  apostles  authority  to 

forgive  sins.  i.e.  to  heal  diteaees, — The  sin  not  unto  deaihf  may  mean  a 
mruLt  disorJer,  for  recovery  from  which  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
pny.  The  sin  unto  deaths  may  be  an  incuruble  malady;  in  which  case 
prayer  for  ri'covery  w’ould  be  useless  and  improper.*  (p.  330.)  ‘  Our  Lord 
pronounces,  concerning  the  woman  who  washed  and  perfumed  his  feet, 
7'Ay  sxn:  are  forgiven, — I'his  woman  was  probably  a  Gentile :  and  as  it  it 
said  her  sins  were  muny^  it  is  probable  that  she  had  been  remarkably 
addicted  to  idolatrous  superstitions ;  but  that  by  our  Lord's  preaching 
and  miracles  she  had  been  convinced  of  his  divine  mission,  and  converted 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.*  (ibid.)  *  By  his  kind  address  to  her  he 
publicly  testified  that  she  was  now  translated  from  the  community  of 
SiMerSf  i.  e.  heathen  idolaters,  into  the  communion  of  saints  or  holy  ones, 
i.c.  the  true  worshippers  of  God.’  ‘The  word  sinner  often  signifies 
nothing  more  than  heathen.’  '  A  conversion  from  heathenism,  and 
admisiioD  into  the  community  of  true  worshippers  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  terms  refientance  znd  forgiveness  of  sins ^  and  that  without  any  imme¬ 
diate  regard  to  personal  character.’  (p.  331.)  ‘  Thus  the  apostle  Peter 

•peaks  ot  Christ  as  exalted  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  to  give  repent  j nee 
to  Israel,  and  the  remission  of  sins.  Acts  V.  3l.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  gospel  teaches  the  free  forgiveness  of  moral  offences  to  the  sincere 
penitent :  but  this  could  not  with  propriety  be  represented  as  the  distin¬ 
guishing  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  because  the  promises  of 
forgiycness  in  the  Old  Testament  are  as  numerous,  as  clear,  as  full,  and  as 
decisive,  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  New.’  (p.  332.) 

is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  this  last  sentence  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  connexion,  except  it  were  for  the  purpose  of 
•Icuiolbhing  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  and  even  the 
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whole  strain  of  tlie  forej^oinix  papes.  It  was  assorted  (p.  2*74) 
‘  that  ('hrist  was  the  saviour  of  all  men  from  sin  and  misery* 
I'his  mcanSy  one  while,  pronoinicin^  penitents  to  be  forgiven; 
another,  healing  bodily  diseases.  It  denotes,  either  teaching 
idolaters  to  worship  the  true  God;  or  testifying  that  thii 
change  was  effected.  It  follows,  from  the  author’s  own  expU. 
nations,  that  Jesus  Christ  ;s  *  a  saviour  from  sin*  in  the  same 


sense  precisely  that  Moses  and  the  prophets,  John  the  baptist, 
and  the  apostles  are  so.  Thei/  pronounced,  taught,  and  testu 
fied  the  same  doctrine,  and  many  of  them  healed  bodily  dii- 
eases.  How  is  it  then,  we  ask,  that  salvation  from  sin  is  never 
ascribed  to  them  as  the  agents^  while  it  is  constantly  applied 
to  Jesus  (’hrist?  Why  is  it  expressly  declared  that  ‘  there  k 
no  salvation  in  any  other,’ — ‘  that  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved?*  i 
declaration  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Peter  ‘when  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.*  (Acts  iv.  8.  12.)  In  the  notion  of  our  author,  if 
he  will  but  keep  consistent  with  himself,  there  is  salvation  in 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Peter,  Paul,  and  many  others;  why  then 
is  the  honourable  title  ‘  saviour’  denied  to  them,  while  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  Christ  upwards  of  fifty  times  in  the  New  Testament? 
We  leave  the  reader  to  indulge  his  own  reflections  on  this  point 
Mr.  Bi  Isham  assumes  anotiier  principle,  ou  which  he  sup. 
poses  a  minute  inquiry’  into  the  import  of  controverted  texts 
ought  to  be  conducted,  viz.  ‘That  the  uliole  burden  of  proof 
lies  upon  those  who  assert  the  pre-existence,  the  original 
dignity,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.’  This  canon  of 
inquiry,  in  wliich  thy  author  seems  to  place  great  confidence, 
find  which,  prirna  facicj  bears  the  character  of  rectitude,  maj 
prove,  on  closer  inspection,  to  he  a  fallacious  one.  ‘  TIk 
whole  burden  of  proof.*  The  proof  of  what  ?  Of  the  specific 
Joi't  in  question.  Now,  as  different  kinds  of  facts  require  their 
appropriate  kinds  of  proof,  and  all  proof  depends  on  evidence; 
we  should  le.'irn  wliat  sort  of  evidence  is  demauded?  Mathema¬ 
tical  and  metanhysical  evidence  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  Not  again  the  cvidcucy  of  sense,  whether  direct  of 
historically  record l^d  ;  for,  whether  Jesus  Christ  appeared  u 
pONScssing  all  the  properties  of  humanity  is  no  part  ol  the 
dispute,  though  Mr.  Ih  has  taken  much  needless  trouble  to 
record  it,  'Fherc  remain  then  the  evidences  of  testimony,  of 
reason,  and  of  what  will  satisfy  a  well-instructed  conscience. 
Kach  of  these  is  of  gri'at  importance  in  this  inquiry.  The  lait, 
however,  our  author  has  totally  neglected,  as  if  it  wer<^  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  The  investigation  regards  tnc  per>on  and 
qualifications  of  one  w  ho,  it  is  allowed  on  botfi  sides,  is  r  pr®* 
tented  as  ‘a  saviour  from  sin  and  misery.’  But  the  consciencf 
of  iK>  mau  ‘  awakened  to  righteousness,*  and  the  reason  of  oa 
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fian  who  has  a  proper  knowledge  of  hU  own  character  and 
relations,  can  bn  salisficd,  without  some  superior  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  a  being  viereli/  human  may  be  such  a 
laviour.  Therefore,  ‘  tlic  whole  burden  of  proof,*  consisting 
of  some  siipeiior  evidence,  lies  upon  him  who  obtrudes  the 
assertion  ;  an  assertion  which  alarms  and  oflends  conscience^ 
tud  insults  reason.  No  one  can  willingly  entertain,  a  priori^ 
a  prohahilitv  of  meeting  any  divine  testimony  so  ruinous  to 
his  hopes ;  although  a  man  of  sincere  and  upright  mind,  who 
is  disposed  to  place  implicit  conQdence  in  the  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  and  paramount  authority  of  that  Being  who  has  repre- 
lentcd  liiinself  as  *  merciful  and  gracious,*  will  not  refuse  to 
hear  all  the  arguments  of  an  assailant,  professedly  founded  on 
divine  revelation. 

In  order  to  know  the  proper  meaning  of  any  revealed  doc¬ 
trine  or  testimony,  some  facts  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  he  presupposed  ;  as,  that  the  assertion  is  con- 
listrnl  with  the  possibility  or  nature  of  things,  with  other  parts 
of  scripture,  with  the  divine  character  and  dispensations^ 
with  tlie  ncittal  state  of  mankind,  and  with  the  first  principles 
of  knowledge.  Here,  however,  it  concerns  us  to  exercise 
tlie  greatest  caution,  lest  we  arrogantly  assume  that  any  thing 
\%absoiulrly  incompaiihie  with  primary  truths,  merely  because 
ve  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  evidence, — except, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  have  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
He,  ihenTore,  who  enters  on  inquiries  into  subjects  long  con¬ 
troverted,  and  especially  subjects  which  involve  the  eternal 
interests  of  men,  sliould  beware  of  adopting  weak  assumptions 
bs  the  basis  of  proof.  They,  for  example,  who  assume  that 
mankind  are  not  in  a  degenerate  state,  or,  ihjit  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  degeneracy  is  of  little  moment,  iu  refetenco 
to  a  plan  of  recovery,  will  inevitably,  while  retaining  that 
opinion,  put  a  very  low  construction  on  various  revealed 
doctrines  ;  iliat  is,  a  construction  degrading  to  the  nature 
of  the  suhject-^a  construction  uiiiatisfactory  to  men  of  en¬ 
larged  views  and  accurate  observation — a  constructien,  we 
''•li  add,  totally  different  from  that  of  others  whose  per¬ 
suasion  is  opposite,  supposing  their  critical  skill,  in  other 
r^pects,  to  be  equal.  In  proportion  as  any  one  values  bit 
^nal  happiness,  and  knows  in  what  it  consists,  as  a  matter  of 
settled  conviction,  he  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be  if  he 
could,  indifferent  to  the  result,  whether  he  interpret  a  divine 
t^timony  in  a  way  that  is  favourable  to  that  happiness,  or  that 
threatens  to  destroy  it.  In  all  irujniries  of  this  nature,  it  it 
ohvious,  the  previous  slate  of  the  mind,  not  only  its  accuracy 
ind  comprehension,  but  also  its  moral  taste  and  habitude, 
a  very  great,  not  to  say  a  decided  influence.  Suppose 
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two  persons  approuch  the  sacreil  oracles  for  infurmatloa 
on  the  present  suhlccl,  the  Person  of  Christ,  each  equally  dis, 
posed  to  submit  to  their  decision  ;  if  one,  from  previom 
associations,  thinks  that  bis  happiness  is  not  at  stake  on  what¬ 
ever  side  be  may  finally  settle,  and  the  other,  for  weighty  ret. 
lions,  is  per>uaded  that,  if  he  mistake  the  truth  through  igno¬ 
rance  or  disalTeciion,  his  everlasting  welfare  is  in  danger, — hit 
npi  plain,  that  the  inquiries  of  the  latter  will  unavoidably  he 
^Tioiis,  marked  with  ardent  solicitude,  with  an  habitual  regard 
to  conscientious  integrity,  while  those  of  the  former  will  be 
of  a  character  directly  the  reverse  ?  The  investigation  of  the 
one  being  more  practical,  he  will  he  in  less  luizard  of  adopting 
a  wrong  interpretation,  or  even  a  false  rule  of  interpreting; 
while  that  of  the  other  being  more  speculative,  he  will  be 
more  exposed  to  the  itilluence  of  selfish  tMuls,  the  suggestions 
of  fancy,  the  indulgence  of  sceptical  doubts, and  the  adoption 
of  false  coneliisions. 

Gibbon  has  somewherr  an  observation  to  this  cITect — that 
the  best  employment  of  reason  is  to  defend  what  we  like 
iuost.  \\'hile  very  far  from  approving  of  this  fascinating 
writer's  vacillancy  and  laxity  of  moral  sentiment,  and  fartlter 
aiill  from  tolerating  his  licentious  insinuations,  we  think  that 
Lis  observation  characterizes  a  general  fact.  'Plie  mind’s  in¬ 
clination  to  a  result,  and  too  commonly  when  in  the  wrong 
direction,  prescribes  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  as  a  rereward, 
its  olBce  of  defence:  while  reason  seldom  checks  the  devioui 
and  rapid  strides  of  its  leader.  When,  indeed,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  is  directed,  by  the  ligl»t  of  real  knowledge,  to  the  most 
eligib  Ic  good,  reason  caiiiuH  be  more  laudably  employed 
than  in  defi  nding  its  elections  and  forwarding  its  progress. 
Let  it  he  supposed  that  ‘Jt!susor  his  apostles  peremptorily 
and  uuerpiivocally  declare  the  doctrine  of  his  pre-existence  and 
original  dignity,’ — who  is  to  judge  what  is  peiemplory  and  un¬ 
equivocal  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  that  no  declaration  will  he  admitted 
to  he  of  this  character  by  one  who  assumes  not  only  the 
inutility  of  the  doctrine,  but  also  its  prior  improbability? 
lie  will  not  fail  to  seek,  n.  r  be  long  unsuccessful  in 
finding,  innumerable  evasions  and  expedieius — canons  of 
criticisms,  doubts  of  inspiration,  dilVerence  of  copies,  and 
critical  conjectures  without  end.  The  conduct  of  an¬ 
other  who  regards  that  declaration  as  not  only  possible, 
but  also  probable,  and  useful  to  his  highest  interests,  is 
necessarily  very  different.  He  considers  himself  as  an 
offVnder  against  the  infinite  moral  Governor,  whose  every 
law  is  equitable  and  good,  and  who  has  declared  that 
“  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.”  Though  he  b® 
revealed  himself  merciful,  and  ready  to  remit  the  offences 
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of  il>e  penitent,  it  must  be  in  some  way  coniistcnt  with 
the  rights  of  moral  government ;  by  some  wonderful  ex- 
ptnlient  whereby  the  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy  aro 
inaiie  to  harmonize.  To  Sociniatiisiii  the  innuirer  looks  in 
vain  for  a  solution  of  his  ditbculties  ;  it  others  only  vague 
declamations  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  does  not 
even  pretend  to  shew  how  God  *  declares  his  righteousness* 
in  the  remisHion  of  transgressions.  It  has  nothing  to  tug« 
gest,  but  what  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  both  to  reason 
and  conscience,  in  reply  to  the  question.  How  k  tha 
exercise  of  general  benevolence  in  pardoning  a  gtiilty  sinner 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  moial  government  and  the 
sanctions  of  its  laws  }  Does  ref>entance  itself,  or  the  ap« 
pointment  of  repentance,  or  divine  benevolence,  annihilate 
the  penal  sanction  ?  The  fact,  indeed,  of  repentance 
being  required  as  a  condition,  and  of  pardon  being  pro¬ 
mised  us  a  conse()uence,  is  plainly  announced  in  the 
sacred  code ;  but  tliis,  like  every  other  fact,  must  have 
an  appropriate  cause.  Press  a  mmlern  Unitarian  to  assign 
one  which  is  rational,  coiihistent  with  peremptory  sanctions, 
the  honour  of  a  holy  law,  the  unsullied  dignity  of  inoial 
government,  the  sacred  character  of  a  judge,  or  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  benefactor — a  cause,  which  does  not  even  involve 
the  subversion  of  these  sacred  and  essmitial  relations ; 
and  you  will  hear  nothing  but  round  assertions  without 
proofs,  and  fanciful  conjectures  without  probability  ; — you 
are  invited  to  a  chaos  of  critical  doubts  and  discordant 
interpretations. 

The  serious  inquirer  reflects  that  infinite  wisdom  can  assign 
a  satisfactory  answer,  why  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  sacred  relations ;  why  this  act  of  benevolence 
involves  nothing  irreconcilable  with  the  claims  of  justice,  an 
attribute  infinitely  awful.  And  he  considers  it  probable,  that 
in  the  New  Testiunent,  the  product  of  matchless  counsel, 
tnd  the  fulfilment  of  the  dispensations  of  God  towards 
mankind  in  this  world,  this  problem  be  solved.  Hefeeli 
it  to  he  extremely  interesting  to  his  happiness  to  hare  some 
discovery  in  iliis  revelation,  how  the  divine  justice,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  laws,  may  he  honoured,  while  grace  and  mercy 
»re  dispensed  to  sinners.  He  reflects,  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  bis  nature,  is  infinitely  different  from  every  other— 
dial  lie  may  be  so  as  to  the  mode  of  his  existence,  for 
ought  that  reason  has  to  advance  to  the  contrary — that, 
his  existence  cannot  possibly  have  any  other  analogous  to 
•b  It  is  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  his  matiiier 
of  subsistence  has  no  of  resemblance  among  created  ob¬ 
jects  on  which  analogy  can  be  founded — that  (iiiillly,  as  the 
Vol.  IX.  O  ^ 
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Old  Testament  contains  frequent  intimations  of  some  myt. 
tcrioiis  essential  distinctions  in  Deity,  whereby  tlie  eraini 
and  infinitely  inicre<iting  problem  in  ()uestion  ntay  be  soTvetl; 
so,  probably  the  New  'IVstament  will  unfold  its  nature,  as 
far  as  divine  realities,  which  have  nothing  strictly  analogous 
to  created  natures,  are  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  the 
language  of  mortals,  (hingunge  so  imperfect  at  the  best  and 
formed  originally  for  oth  o*  purposes,)  while  all  is  commu¬ 
nicated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  a  state  of  moral  pro¬ 
bation.  The  assumptions  of  Mr.  B.  however,  if  aJmiited, 
would  extitiguish  every  spark  of  hope  : 

*  The  Unitarians  generally  believe  that  Jesus,  having  exercised 
his  public  ministry  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  a  hide  more^ 
tufft*red  death  publicly  upon  the  cross,  not  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God,  not  as  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  not  to  exhibit  the  evil  of 
ftin,  nor  in  any  sense  •whatever  to  male  an  atonement  to  God  for  it;  for  tbii 
doctrine  in  every  sense,  and  according  to  every  explanation,  they  ex¬ 
plode  as  irrational,  unscriptural,  and  derogatory  from  the  divine  per- 
feetions  ;  but  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  resurrection,  (p.  4-H).)  *  And  though  they  readily  admit  that 
one  positive  unequivocal  declaration  cither  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles 
authorized  and  instructed  by  him,  would  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  all 
the  presumptions  arising  from  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the  faa, 
that,  ncvcrtlicless,  this  improbability  is  to  them  a  reason  why  they 
arc  very  slow  in  yielding  assent  to  any  evidence  short  of  the  mott 
express  and  unquestionable  testimony,  and  why  they  are  disposed  to  ; 
examine  with  the  utmost  rigour  whatever  is  advanced  in  proof  of  a 
fact  so  unlikely,  so  unusual^  so  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  in  their 
estimation  of  so  little  use,*  (p.  4<)7.) 


What  declaration  can  he  imagined  so  positive  or  unequi¬ 
vocal  as  not  to  be  controverted  by  persons  assuming  such 
principles,  and  whose  *  sole  concern’  is  to  shew  its  invalidity?  | 
To  pronounce  it  impossible  for  the  Deity  to  form  a  personal 
union  with  our  nature,  in  order  to  reunite  man  spiritually  and 
for  ever  to  himself,  and  that  the  operations  ot  justice  may 
have  a  full  and  honourable,  course  in  perfect  accordance  with 
tlie  exercise  of  mercy, — every  modest  person' must  regard  as 
most  presumptuous  arrogance.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  ante¬ 
cedently  more  incredible  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  iht 
formation  of  man,  or  the  use  of  temporary  appearances  as  ‘  tlic 
^  mere  organs  of  the  Deity,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
*  himself  know  n  and  understood  by  his  creatures,’ — which  i» 
Dr.  Priestley’s  conjecture  respecting  ‘what  are  called  angelif 
*who  had  the  forms  of  men,  who  even  walked  and  spake,  &c. 

^  like  mrn  ?’  (Hist,  of  Early  Op.  Vol.  I.  5.)  Is  the  supposition 
more  incredible  than  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  ii 
professt'd  by  the  Unitarians  then  selves?  A  serious  and  reflect¬ 
ing  mind  cannot  be  so  positive,  so  dogmatical,  so  arrogant,  as 
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(0  st*t  l>ouncls  to  the  capabilities  of  power,  of  benevolence, 
and  of  wisdom  in  the  Deity.  No  :  he  comes  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God  in  expectation  of  finding  some  ‘  unusual*  truths, 
uliich  no  other  source  of  information  cnuKI  supply;  truths  in 
which  his  peace  and  felicity  are  deeply  interested.  In  propor¬ 
tion,  indeed,  as  he  is  humble  and  pious,  Ik*  stibmiis  his  under, 
jiaiuling,  his  will,  and  all  his  powers  to  the  disposal  of  that 
Almighty  Friend  who  has  indulged  him  with  a  revelation  of 
truths  ‘  hidden  from  ages  and  generations,*  and  is  resolved  to 
receive  them  with  acijuiescence,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  his  inquiries.  Approaching  the  revealed  testimonies  in  this 
temper  of  mind,  he  thinks  he  discovers  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  more  clearly  in  the  New  Testament,  exhilarating 
intimations  of  a  solution  of  his  difficulties,  and  a  pleasing 
prospect  that  his  hopes  will  be  realized.  I'lie  piiint  where  his 
inquiries  commence  is  a  state  of  conscious  guilt,  moral 
darkness,  and  sinful  depravity ;  a  state  of  deviuiiou  form 
rectitude,  contrariety  to  infinite  holiness,  and  exposure  to 
penal  evil.  And  having  discovered  in  scripture  what  he 
thmks  admirably  calculated  to  remove  bis  fears,  and  to  promote 
his  happiness,  by  casting  great  light  on  the  doctrines  of 
justice  and  mercy,  lie  cannot  hnt  regard  every  hyjiothesis  of 
'an  opposite  tendency,  and  which  threatens  to  deprive  him  of 
those  advantages,  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  naturally  feels  as 
one  who,  when  possessed  of  a  treasure,  encounters  a  suspected 
thief  or  a  robber;  while,  in  point  of  argument,  he  has  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  lay  ‘  the  burden  of  proof*  on  his  aggressor. 
Mr.  Belsl  lain,  however,  follows  a  process  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site,  and  recommends  the  same  to  others.  He  secs  nothing 
excellent,  nothing  desirable,  nothing  important  in  any  respect, 
in  a  mysterious  union  hciweeii  the  divine  nature  and  the 
human;  in  a  Messiah  perfectly  righteous,  ‘  made  a  sin-offering 
for  us,  that  vve  might  be  made  the  rigbteonsness  of  God  ia 
him;*  but  regards  siicli  representations,  however  often  they  seem 
to  occur  in  the  Christian  revelation,  as  forbidding,  offensive  and 
absurd — throwing  them  aside  as  the  corruptions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  instead  of  valuing  them  as  its  glory  and  its  riches, 
^ome,  no  doubt,  will  be  glad  to  imitate  him  in  this,  such 
as  dread  a  rational  inquiry  into  truths  and  rtd.itions  below  the 
surface  of  sensible  appearances,  who  are  content’  to  esti¬ 
mate  inoral  evil  as  a  fritle,  and  wlio  are  willing  to  admit  that 
mysterious  truths  and  impossibilities  are  the  same  thing. — Let 
ns  n*>\f  look  at  .some  of  Mr.  B.’s  canons  of  criticism,  and 
observe  how  others  dilferenily  minded  will  probably  regard 

a  fact  U  contrary  to  the  eitaUltheJ  order  of  nature^  and  the 
twcccdcnt  improbability  is  very  great,  the  direct  evidence  mast  be  propor- 
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tiooably  strong.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-exiitence  and  high  ortgioal 
powers  of  Christ  ought  not  to  depend  upon  a  few  obscure,  mystical,  aod 
ambiguous  texts.* 

Here  ihc  (jursiion  obviously  occurs,  to  'ivhom  do  such  texts 
appear  obscure,  niystical,  and  anilriguous  ?  To  those,  doubt* 
less,  who  sec  nothing  useful  or  any  way  desirable  in  tbo 
doctrine  wbicb  sueb  passages  appear  to  countenance,  and  who 
previously  wish  it  may  be  no  where  found.  In  this  canon,  also, 
we  have  an  instance  in  wliich  a  rule  of  interpretation  adapted, 
exclusively,  for  physical  incpiiries,  is  transferred  to  a  moral 
use.  What  can  ‘  the  established  order  of  nature’  suggest  to 
us  as  a  remedy  for  the  moral  state  of  mankind  ?  It  is  reason¬ 
able,  therefore,  to  expect  something  above  that  order;  to 
anticipate  some  wonderful  disclosure  of  Itarmony  between 
apparently  opposite  claims, — inHcxibIc  justice  and  sovereign 
mercy  in  their  exercise  towards  creatures  deserving  of  misery, ' 
such  as  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  ('hrist  in  one  person 
appear  to  afford.  Instead  of  concluding  that  the  evidence  of 
such  a  doctrine  must  be  *  very  strong’  in  order  to  admit  the 
probability  of  its  truth,  how  much  more  just  is  the  contrary, 
that  the  evidence  against  a  ground  of  hope  and  happiness,  t 
ground  of  which  the  established  order  of  nature  is  destitute, 
but  which  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Redeemer  in  our  naturo^ 
affords,  must  be  *  very  strong,*  before  wc  ought  to  relinquish 
it.  We  cannot  but  regard  Mr.  Belsham  in  this  instance,  ii 
resembling  a  pleader  who  should  say  to  his  client,  the  direei 
evidence  must  be  very  strong,  or  1  will  not  utter  a  word  in 
your  favour.  Surely  while  a  man  considers  himself  already 
uossessed  of  an  estate  which  he  values,  he  ought  not  to  foregg 
nis  claim,  until  positive  and  irresistible  evidence  is  produced 
against  it. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Jiuynber.] 


Art.  V.  Literary  jlnerdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  i  comprising  Bio* 
graphical  Memoirs  of  William  Bowyer,  Printer,  F.  S.  A.  and  many  of 
his  learned  Friends ;  an  incidental  View  of  the  Progress  and  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Literature  in  this  Kingdom,  during  the  last  Century;  and 
Biographical  Anecdotes  of  a  considerable  Number  of  eminent  Writert 
and  ingenious  Artists.  With  a  very  copious  Index.  By  John  Nicholl^ 
F.  6.  A.  lo  six  volumes,  8vo.  pp.  4294.  price  61. 6i«  Nichols.  1811 

sat  down — not  to  the  perusal  indeed,  for  that  were  a  task 
almost  beyond  the  voracity  of  a  Magliabeclii — but  to  tbe 
examination  of  this  littered  Hbliotheque  with  every  incIinatioD  to 
be  pleased.  As  the  compilation  of  a  most  respectable  and  un¬ 
assuming  man,  who  has  “  done  the  state”  of  literature  “  some 
service,”  it  was  entitled  to  this  favourable  predisposition  » 
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it  U  not  therefore  without  disappointment  that  we  find  oiir« 
selves  compelled  to  award  our  praise  rather  frugally.  The 
work  is  too  copious  and  too*,  indiscriminate  to  ueserve  the 
credit  due  to  acute  and  juNt  selection — the  chief  if  not  the 
only  praise  which  it  could  bo  expected  to  obtain.  To  se* 
lect  with  judgement  and  to  arrange  with  skill,  are,  per* 
baps,  among  the  rarest  qualifications  of  literary  men  :  but 
to  collect  scraps  from  every  quarter,  and  to  fiing  them  en 
wasse  upon  the  public,  is  a  task>  as  easy  as  it  is  servile. 
It  may  be  readily  conceived  with  what  a  deluge  of  diilU 
ness  the  world  would  bo  overwhelmed,  if  every  man  who 
has  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  among  students,  were 
to  collect  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  fully  aware  that  there  are 
readers  to  whom  all  this  is  acceptable  ;  and  that  there  are 
many  more  to  whom  the  really  interesting  matter  which 
these  volumes  contain,  will  be  not  only  gratifying,  but  in¬ 
dispensable.  I'hough  we  are  unable  altogether  to  suppress 
a  smile  at  the  undue  importance  which  Mr.  Nichols  at¬ 
taches  to  his  o//a,  w  hen  he  intimates  his  hope  that  it  may 
be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  “  a  History  of  the  Lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Fighteentli  Century  yet  we  are  anxious  to 
do  him  the  justice  of  admitting,  that  lie  has  secured,  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  accident,  and  placed  on  public  record| 
a  great  number  of  valuable  anecaotes,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  information,  frequently  connected 
with  high  and  ostensible  characters,  though  too  often  relating 
to  insignificant  individuals.  The  censure  which  Horace 
Walpole  passed  upon  the  first,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  edition.  ‘  I  wish,’  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cole,  ‘  it  deserved  the  pains  lie  bestowed  on  it  every  way, 
'  and  that  he  would  not  dub  so  many  men  great,  1  have 
‘  known  several  of  his  heroes,  who  were  very  little  men.’ 

The  confusion  which  pervades  this  collection,  and  which 
frequently  makes  the  perusal  even  of  a  few  jiages  ex¬ 
tremely  irksome,  we  are  willing  to  consider  as,  in  some 
degree,  unavoidable;  but  it  is  at  the  same  lime  uuques- 
•  tionably  injurious  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  publican 
tion;  reducing  it  to  a  mere  accumulation  of  materials,  and 
laughing  to  scorn  its  strange  pretension  to  be  considered  as 
a  Literary  History.  The  **  very  copious  index”  which  is 
promised,  will  no  doubt  render  the  volnmes  more  useful 
as  a  Work  of  reference,  but  cannot  give  them  the  slightest 
additional  claim  to  the  praise  of  historical  arrangement. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  quite  willing  to  venture  a  positive 
yjinion  as  to  what  the  arrangement  really  is,  which  Mr. 
Nichols  has  intended  to  adopt.  He  seems  to  have  designed 
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the  memoirs  of  Mr.  I^owyer  ant!  his  press  as  a  sort  of 
nneleuH  to  the  general  mass.  This  is,  however,  a  clue  which 
the  rea.ier  %'iil  find  it  very  ditKcult  to  keep. sight  of;  and 
he  uill  probably  feel  himself  compelled  to  abandon  alto- 
geiher  the  idea  of  order  and  disposition,  and  to  turn  over 
the  pages  carelessly  and  at  hazard,  in  search  of  amusement 
or  iiisinieiion.  'Flic  “  typographical  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bow- 
ycr's  pres.s*’  are  cnntmned  through  the  three  first  volumes, 
of  which  ihe\  only  occupy  a  part;  the  remainder  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  notes,  essnys,  and  illustrations.  We 
cannot  clearly  understand  Mr.  Nichols’s  motive  forgoing  so  far 
hack  as  he  has  thought  it  expedient.  Under  ilie  date  1’I22, 
he  infi»nns  ns  that  ‘  the  younger  Bowyer  may  now  be 
considered  as  being  acioally  engaged  in  the  profession  of  a 
printer;’  and  yet  wr  are  favoured  with  the  contents  of  his 
father’s  Uulger  from  the  }\i\T  noo.  It  should  seem  that  thf 
unlucky  idea  of  writing  a  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  t.  ken  too  t'nil  pf»ssession  of  Mr.  Nichols’s  mind, 
to  he  driven  out  h\  the  ac  cnrmilated  embarrassments  to 
which  it  must  obviously  subject  himself  and  his  readers. 

Mr  Ht>w\er\s  life  begins  in  the  second  page,  where  we 
are  •nhunird  that 

•  Will  i.im  Bowyer,  confessedly  the  most  learned  printer  of  the  clgh- 
tctnt'i  ce.Jtury,  w.is  born  in  Dogwell-court,  in  the  extra  parochial  precinct 
of  Whit  J'li^rs,  Loudon,  Dec.  19,  l(i99,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
initi.«ted  tiuiu  l.is  infancy  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art  in  which  he  so  cmi* 
DcrOo  excthed.*  Vol.  1.  p.  2. 

Fnun  r  i>  time  w  e.  ht»u  nothing  of  the  young  gentleman,  at 
least  we  believe  not,  till  the  22(]uh  page,  when  he  again 
hursts  npon  n<  in  the  lollowing  paragraph. 

“  'rhou..;h  the  young  Bowyer  may  now  be  considered  as  being  actually 
engaged  in  tlu*  proffsion  of  a  IMnter,  he  continued  at  College  till  June 
1722.  under  the  luilion,  first  of  Dr.  Anstey,  and  afterward  under  Dr. 
Newcomhe;  of  wlioni  ^oine  account  has  been  already  given.  Notwith¬ 
standing  .:n  habitual  shyness  of  disposition,  which  was  unfavourable  to 
hint  at  first  appi-arance,  the  regulrtiity  of  Mr.  Bowyer's  conduct*  and 
Ids  application  to  study,  procured  him  the  esteem  of  many  very  respea* 
able  members  ot  the  University.  U  was  in  this  seminary  of  learning  that 
he  lornied  an  Mitunacy  with  Mr.  Markland,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
ptnetranng  cruics  of  the  age,  and  not  more  valued  for  his  univcrsil 
reading,  tiuin  l^tuxed  for  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  and  priroitire 
si  I  pi-c  ty  of  his  mar.ners.  Hcie  also  he  formed  many  of  those  coo» 
rcvior.s  winch  intioduced  him  into  general  esteem.  But  tlie  greattsl 
sha  c  V  t  ills  intimacy  was  with  Mr.  Nlarkland  and  Mr.  Clarke,  another 
po  ll*  auvi  acccnjplislicd  sch  dar ;  two  friends  with  whom  he  regularly 
mau.ta  ed  a  ccr  c-nondcnce  throughout  life.  Both  these  he  survived; 
ao  i  byu  pathetically  lanicnted  their  loss.*  Vol.  I.  p.  220., 

h\  a  note  to  this  passage,  (for  almost  every  sentence  b** 
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its  note)  Dr.  Anstey,  while  correcting  errors  in  the  works  of 
Dr.  Middleton,  falls,  we  apprehend,  into  one  himself.  He  re¬ 
primands  Dr.  M.  for  saying  that  ‘  his  imagination  was  raised 
while  in  the  Temple  of  Concord,’  and  afterwards  asserts  that 
*  tliere  is  not  one  stone  of  that  temple  remaining  now  in 
Rome.*  Now,  without  being  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
when  the  old  edifice  was  destroyed  and  the  new  one  built,  it 
is  quite  enough  to  justify  Dr.  Middleton’s  expressions,  that 
there  is  at  this  hour,  in  the  Campo  Faccino^  a  noble  |K)rtico 
which  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Concord. — 'rhe  mention  of 
Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  name,  as  one  of  Mr.  Bowyor’s  intimates, 
introduces  the  following  tolerable  attempts  at  punning. 

‘  In  his  time  St.  John’s  was  reckoned  a  Tory  college  ;  and  a  young 
fclbw,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  Wing,  was  appointed  to  speak  in  the 
College  hall  an  oration  on  the  5th  of  November.  After  having  dwelt 
some  time  upon  the  double  deliverance  of  that  day,  in  his  peroration  he 
passed  from  king  William  to  king  George,  on  whom  he  bestowed  great 
encomium.  When  the  speech  was  over,  Mr.  Foster  and  the  young 
orator  being  at  table  together ;  says  the  former  to  the  latter,  •*  I  did  not 
imagine,  sir,  that  you  would  dcclint  king  George  in  your  six-'cch.”— 

“  Decline  1  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  spoke  very  largely  and  handsomely  of 
Th.u  is  wh.at  I  mean  too,  sir;  for  you  had  him  in  every  case 

and  termin.ition  ;  Georgiuj-gii-gio'j^ium,  0  (ttorgi** - Sa)8  Vcrc  Fost^T 

to  Dr.  Taylor,  “Why  do  not  you  talk  of  selling  your  horse?”  The 
Doctor  replied,  “  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  in  these  hard  times.** — 
“You  should  keep  a  mare,**  s:iyB  Foster,  “according  to  Horace.”  “Where,** 
aked  the  Doctor,  “does  Horace  say  that?’’ — “  You  remember,”  says 
Foster, 

“  ^quam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare.” - *  Vol.  I.  p.223« 

In  17C8  Dr.  B.  married.  ‘  He  was  not,’  says  iiis  liiographer, 

*  inscusilile  to  the  power  of  beauty.’  'fhis  tlourisli  docs  not 
appear  to  he  altogether  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  for,  besides  “  beauty,”  supposing  c.  g.  the  l.idy  to  be  a 
Venus,  bo  also  ‘  acquired  some  freelioid  farms  in  Yorkshire, 
and  one  at  Navestock  in  Rssex.* 

The  following  curious  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Swift,  are 
extracted  from  the  MS.  diary  of  Bi:>hop  Kennett. 

•  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
body  but  me,  who,  1  confess,  could  not  but  despise  him.  When  F 
came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait  before  prayers.  Dr.  Swift  was  the 
pnncipal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and  acted  as  a  master  of  requests* 
He  was  soliciting  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  his  brother  the  i)uke 
of  Ormond,  to  get  a  chaplain’s  place  established  in  the  garrison  of  Hull 
for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  Clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  had  lately  been 
g2oI,  and  published  Sermons  to  pay  Fees.  He  was  promising  Mr. 
Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  Lord  Treasurer,  that,  according  to  hit 
position,  he  should  obuio  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum,  as  Mininer  of 
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the  English  Church  at  Rotterdam.  Then  he  siopi  F,  Gwynnei  esq.  going 
in  vkiih  is  red  bag  to  the  Queim,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had  somew^t  to 
•ay  to  him  from  my  Lord  Treasurer.  He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr. 
Davenant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  down 
•everal  things,  as  memoranda,  to  do  for  him.  (See  a  letter  from  Dr, 
Davenant  to  Swift.  Nov.  1.1713,  in  the  Dean’s  Works.)  He  turned 
to  the  fue,  and  took  out  hii  gold  watch,  and,  tJling  the  time  of  the 
day,  complained  it  was  very  late.  A  gentleman  said,  *  he  was  too  fast.* 
*  How  can  1  help  it.'  says  the  Doctor,  *  if  the  CourtUrs  give  me  a  watch 
that  will  not  go  right  ?*  Then  he  instmeted  a  ycung  Nobleman,  that  the 
best  Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  Papist),  who  had  began  a  transla. 
tion  of  Homer  into  English  Wrse  ;  for  which  *  he  must  have  them  aU 
•ubscribe;’  for  says  he,  *  the  author  shall  not  bi'gin  to  piinttill  I  haves 
thousand  guineas  fur  him.*  Lord  Treasurer,  after  leaving  the  Queen, 
came  through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to  follow  him  :  both  went 
off  just  before  prayers.’  Vol.  I,  p.  399, 

The  fnTowing  extract,  written  by  the  Honorable  Roger 
North,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  slate  of  the  booksclii.ig 
trade  a  century  .ngo, 

‘  Little  Prit.iin  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  plentiful  and 
learned  tr|K}iium  of  learned  .authors  and  men  went  thither  as  tot 
m.»rkrt.  1  his  drew  to  the  place  a  mighty  trade,  the  rather  because  the 
thop.<»  were  spacious,  rmd  the  Learned  gladly  resorted  to  them,  where  they 
Seldom  failed  to  meet  with  agreeable  (:unvcrsati9n  ;  and  the  Bookseilen 
them*elves  were  knowing  and  conv^rsible  men,  with  whom,  for  the  sake 
pf  l)Ooki8l)  knowledge,  the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to  converse;  and 
we  may  judee  the  time  as  well  spent  there,  as  (in  latter  days)  either  in 
taveros  or  coffee-houses,  though  the  latter  has  carried  oft  the  spare  lime  of 
roost  people.  But  now  ihisen’porium  is  vai  ishid,  and  the  trade  contracted 
into  the  hands  of  two  or  thiCi.  persons,  who,  to  make  good  their  mono^ 
poly,  ranhuck  not  only  their  neighbours  oh  tlie  trade,  that  are  scattered 
about  town,  but  all  ov^i  England;  aye,  and  beyond  sea  too  ;  and  send 
abroad  tOtir  circulatorn,  and  in  that  manner  get  into  their  hinds  all 
that  is  valuable.  The  rest  of  the  trade  are  content  to  take  their  refuse, 
with  which,  and  the  fiut  scum  of  the  presM,  they  furnish  one  side  of  i 
•hop.  which  serves  for  the  sign  of  a  b^kaellcr.  rather  than  a  real  one; 
bur,  instead  of  selling,  deal  as  factors,  and  procure  wh.it  the  couDtiv 
divines  and  gentry  send  for,  of  whom  each  one  has  his  book-factor ;  and, 
when  wanting  any  thing,  w  no  8  to  fiis  bookseller,  and  pays  his  bill ;  and 
it  is  wrtiched  to  consider  what  pickpocket  work,  witJi  help  of  the  preti, 
tiiesc  dcmi-bookselU  rs  make  ;  they  rack  their  brains  ,to  find  out  selling 
suljtcts,  and  ketp  hirelings  in  garrets,  on  hard  meat,  to  write  and 
coruct  by  the  great  ;  so  puft  up  an  octavo  to  a  sufticieot  thickoeiSt 
and  thcie  is  six  shillings  cunent  for  an  hour  and  a  halt’s  reading, 
and  {wrlups  never  to  be  read  or  looked  upon  after.  One  that  would 
go  higher,  must  uke  his  fortune  at  blank  walls  and  corners  of  btreetf, 
or  rrpaii  to  tl.e  sign  of  Bateman,  Innys,  and  one  or  two  more,  whert 
there  aa  best  choice  and  better  pennyworths.’  Vol.  1.  p.  42L 

In  1731  Mr.  Bowycr  engaged,  not  we  believe  very  sue- 
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ccssfully*  in  ecclesiastical  controversy  ;  and  in  the  same  year, 

«  gfier  havinjT  experienced  a  more  than  common  dei^roo  of 
coniopal  happiness  for  little  more  than  three  years,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  an  amiable  wife.*  In  nst  he  printed 
}\on\cx'i^  fi(^nkina.  In  a  note  Mr.  Nirhols  has  re¬ 

corded  the  curious  vicissitudes  aiul  fate  of  the  plates. 

•  The  plates  of  Horsley’s  Britannia  Romana  remained  in  the  h.andf 
of  Mr.  E.  Randalf  who  married  one  of  his  dau4;hu*rs,  and  was  clerk  to 
a  merchant  \ti  the  Old  South  Sea  House.  In  JT63»  th?y  wore  offered  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  About  the  year  I7d9,  when  they  were  at 
Major’s,  late  enj;ravcr,  St.  Martin’s-lanc,  he  askeil  Mi.  *^ough  100/.  for 
them,  who  offered  twenty  guineas  as  their  utnK>8t  worth.  They  were 
offered  to  Dr.  Gifford,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  latter  sum,  1780; 
at  which  time  he  kept  a  school  at  London  Wall.  Jan.  30,  1781*  Dr. 
Gower  had  an  idea  of  purchasing  them  at  twenty  guineas,  the  price  asked 
in  1769 ;  “  if  he  could  have  acquired  the  copy-right  of  the  book;”  and 
would  “  have  re-publishcd  it  with  additions,  had  he  been  sure  of  a  return.* • 
In  Decemlx'r  17  Hi,  the  Editor  of  these  Anecdotes”  would  have  given 
more  than  double  that  sum  for  them  ;  but  they  were  unluckily  melted  down 
about  two  hours  only  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  offirr.* 
Vol.  II.  p.  48. 

On  the  7ih  of  July,  1736,  Mr.  Bowycr  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Aiiticpiarian  Society,  to  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  appointed  printer.  In  December  of  the  following  year 
he  ‘  lost  nts  father  at  the  age  of  seventy- four  ;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  scattered  papers,  that  he  sensibly  felt  this 
affliction.’ 

Of  our  three  succeeding  quotations,  the  first  contains 
some  curious  particulars  relative  to  collectors  of  portraits ; 
the  second  respects  an  error  to  which,  one  should  hope, 
booksellers  were  not  very  liable ;  and  the  third  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  characteristic  letter  from  Warhurton  to  Bowyer* 

*  This  curious  collector  of  antiquities  (Mr.  John  Nickolls)  was  a 
Quaker,  in  partnership  with  his  father  of  the  same  name,  a  capital  mealman 
St  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  anil  of  Trinity  parish,  near  Queenhith,  London. 
He  was  chosen  F.A.S.  Jan.  17, 1740 ;  and  possessed  the  esteem  of  a  res- 
pecuble  number  of  friends*  who  were  deprived  of  him  by  a  fever  at  the 
age  of  34,  Jan.  1 1,  1745. — Prince  Eugene  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  first  collector  of  portraits  in  Europe*  which  on  his  death  were  dis¬ 
persed.  He  collected  in  almost’evcry  other  branch.  Mr.  Ashby,  however, 
furnished  Mr.  Granger  with  some  account  of  collections  earlier  tliao 
Prince  Eugene,  from  Lister's  “  Journey  to  Paris,”  Vigneul  Marville,  &c. 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  use  of.— The  Earl  of  Oxford 
b^an  the  first  collection  in  England,  which  afterwards  came  in  part  to  Mr, 
West,  and  on  his  death  was  dispersed  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  auctioneer.— 
Mr.  Nickolls  was  the  next  regular  collector  of  English  heads  ;  and  his 
collection,  which  was  formed  from  Moorfields  and  stalls,  and  consequently 
was  not  firit-rate,  coosisted  of  about  2000  beads,  four  volumes  in  foUog 
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tnd  fix  in  quarto,  Ofatly  let-in ;  which  furaithed  Mr.  Amca  with  his  Taluable 
catilogue  ;  and  came  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Nickolls  into  the  library 
of  Dr.  Fothcrgill,  who  purchased  it  for  eighty  guineas.  On  Dr,  Foiher- 
fjiir.  death  the  entire  collection  of  portraits  was  sold  to  Mr.  John  Thane, 
mintseller  and  medallist,  in  Rupert- street,  Soho,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  who  cut  up  the  volumes  and  disposed  of  the  contents  to 
the  piincipal  collectors  of  British  portraits  at  that  time;  viz.  Mr.  Bull, 
Mr.  Cracnerode,  Mr.  Oulstonc,  Sir  .Tames  Lake,  Mr.  Blackbume  of 
Lancashin?,  and  Mr.  Bindley.  Dr  Fothergiil  purchased  likewise  a  pretty 
large  collection  of  tracts,  which  Mr.  Nickolls  had  picked  up  in  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  heads,  written  hy  those  of  his  own  persuasion  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance ;  which  the  benevolent  possessor  informed  the  Editor  of  these 
Anecdotes,  in  1780,  he  then  intended  to  leave  to  the  Meeting  to  which  he 
then  belonged,  in  Petcr*8-court,  Westminster.  Besides  these  collection!, 
Mr.  Nickolls  had  several  views  by  great  masters ;  some  of  which  feD 
also  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fothcrgill.  The  catalogue  of  Mr.  Nickolli*i 
Library  in  his  own  hand-writing  (including  332  volumes  of  tracts  io 
folio,  quarto,  and  octavo),  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tutet.— For 
a  considerable  part  of  the  information  respecting  Mr.  Nickolls  I  was 
indebted  to  Dr.  Fothergiil,  who  died  (before  the  former  edition  was 
published)  Dec.  .5,  1780;  and  of  whom  some  account  shall  be  given 
in  a  future  page. — Anthony  Wood,  io  his  account  of  Elias  Ashmole, 
tells  us,  **  In  his  library  I  saw  a  large  thick  p.iper  book,  near  a  yard 
long,  containing  on  every  side  of  the  leaf  two,  three,  or  more  pictures 
or  faces  of  eminent  persons  of  England,  and  elsewhere,  printed  from 
copper  cuts  pasted  on  them,  which  Mr.  Ashmole  had  with  great  curioiitj 
collected ;  and  1  remember  he  has  told  me,  that  his  mind  w.is  so  eager 
to  obtain  all  faces,  that  when  he  could  not  get  a  face  by  itself,  he  would 
buy  the  book,  tear  it  out,  paste  it  in  his  blank  book,  and  write  under  it 
from  whence  he  had  taken  it.**  An  admirable  portrait  this  of  our 
modem  portrait  collectors,  who  have  sent  back  many  a  volume  to  the 
Bookseller’s  shop  stripi  of  its  graven  honours.  A  most  noted  collector 
told  a  piTson  at  Cambridgi*,  who  now  and  then  sells  a  head,  **  That  bit 
own  collection  must  needs  be  large  and  good,  as  it  rested  on  six  points. * 
“  1 .  I  buy  ;  2.  1  borrow  ;  3.  I  beg  ;  4.  I  exchange ;  .5.  I  steal ;  6.  1 
•ell.** — Mr.  Asiimole*s  book  was  consumed  with  the  rest  of  his  library.— 
Sec  the  virulent  censure  of  Mr.  Rowe  Mores  on  this  species  of  collec¬ 
tors,  in  his  DisseitatioQ  on  English  Founders.*  pp.  1. 59-— 161. 

**  *  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  circulated  proponli 
for  a  new  edition  of  Bp.  Tanner’s  “  Notitia  Monastica,**  but  with  what 
improvements  docs  not  appear.  Our  modem  publishers  judge  of  the 
value  of  books  by  tlicir  arbitrary  price,  and  have  been  misled,  to  tlieir 
cost,  to  reprint  some  books,  whose  whole  merit  is  their  scarcity.  This 
is  by  no  means,  however,  the  case  with  the  Notitia;**  which  is  as  valu¬ 
able  as  it  is  scarce,  and,  if  reprinted  with  such  improvements  as  it  is  io 
the  power  of  several  gentlemen  to  b«stow  on  it,  would  be  an  acceptable 
present  to  the  public.  The  latter  part  of  the  above  note  was  written  lU 
1781  by  Mr.  Gough,  in  whose  rich  library  were  two  interleaved  copes 
of  the  “  Notitia/*  with  additions  by  Mr.  Rowe  Mores  and  Dr.  \Vio- 
chestcr.— Mr.  Evans,  though  he  did  not  live  to  put  his  iotentioD  into  effect, 
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joined  with  the  editor  of  these  ▼9luTnes  in  a  contract  with  the  late  Tcry 
learned  Mr.  Sasmith,  for  the  purchase  of  an  improved  edition  of  Bishop 
Tanner’s  book  ;  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  University  of  Cambrid^t 
was  permitted  to  pass  gratuitously  through  their  press,  for  Mr.  Nasmith’s 
brnent.  That  contract,  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Evans,  devolved  on  the 
present  writer ;  who  accordingly  purchased  the  whole  impression,  on  the 
1^3  that,  from  the  long  list  of  fioivrex  which  had  been  given  in  as  encoura- 
gert  of  the  ir*publication,  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  the  book ; 
but  (  trangeto  sav)  in  the  number  of  names  set  down,  at  least  nine  out  of 
iai  proved  mm  of  buckram  ;  and  by  far  tire  greater  part  of  the  work,  after 
cootinuing  warehoused  for  twenty  years,  was  consumed  in  the  fatal  con* 
flagration  of  Feb.  8,  1S()8 ;  an  event  by  ^vhich  the  “  Notitia’*  is  again 
become  sc  tree,  and  probably  will  ever  so  continue.*  pp.  16S,  1^)4. 

‘  “  Jjw.  29,  1713.  Dear  Mr.  Bowyrr,  I  have  read  over  Colley.  He 
iiall  you  say  of  him,  and  more.  But  I  love  the  rogue  when  he  reasons. 
He  is  then  a  delightful  ass,  indeed.  In  a  word,  is  it  possible  there  can  be 
buyers  for  such  a  pamphlet  ? — Never  fear  but  I  will  get  the  better  of  all  my 

adversaries  at  last. - And  then — as  Pyrrhus  said  to  his  counsellor,  we 

will  sit  down  and  drink  your  raisin  wine  Do  but  dec)mher  my  MS.  cle¬ 
verly,  and  see  if  I  don’t  make  a  rogue  and  an  ass  of  Dr.  Anonimous.  1 
should  have  told  you,  the  reason  why  the  inclosed  came  no  sooner  was, 
because  your  letter,  whicii  sent  it,  was  put  into  a  wcong  bag,  and  went 
farther  Ncith,  and  came  back  again  before  I  had  it,  either  by  the  negU- 
mcc  or  design  of  the  clerks  of  the  Post-ivfTicc.  I  think  the  Dutch 
frugality  never  appeared  in  a  more  sign.*l  Instance  than  what  I  hive  now 
juii  seen  in  the  newspapers.  They  have  appointed  a  fast  and  thanksgiving 
in  one,  and  to  be  observed  together.*^  Ever  yours,  \V.  VV.”Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

In  1750  Mr.  Bowyer  hitched  into  doggrcU  rhyme, 
by  Dr.  King,  of  St.  Mary'  liall,  in  rctnrn  for  some  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  tiie  latini^'  of  a  university  oration  delivered  by 
the  Doctor.  ‘  Sonu*,’  quoth  the  satyrist, 

‘  Some,  loudly  as  the  night-bird’s  screech 
Profess  dislike  ;  some  iiint  it ; 

And  little  BowYtu  damns  the  speech 
Because  he  did  not  print  it  ’ 

We  agree  uilh  Mr.  Nichols  that  this,  and  the  far  less 
justifiable  personalities  in  the  notes,  are  very  improper  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  sphere  of  liter .ry  debate  ;  but  we  suspect, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Dr.  Kinu’s  insinuations  were  not  alto- 
eciher  unfounded.  Mr.  Bowyer  seeiiiH  to  have  been  suf- 
uciently  irritable!,  and  rather  unduly  tenacious  of  an  ima. 
ginary  claim  to  the  privilege  of  printing  the  works  of  the 
learned.  Nor  does  he  seem  altogether  free  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  selfishness  in  his  dealings,  if  lite  inuendo  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Clarke  be  correct  that,  in  a  literary  partnership 
On  a  particular  occasion,  he  found  that  he  was  to  have  all 
the  labour,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  all  the  profit.  But  of  ail  bis 
customers  and  corre:>poud6uu  Warburtun  seems  to  have 
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treated  him  with  the  least  ceremony.  A  curious  series  of 

objurgatory  notes’*  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  p.  26%  and  286, 
and  3lr.  Bowyer’s  general  vindication  at  page  384.  In  page 
306  Mr.  Nichols  would  have  dono  well  to  mark  with  se« 
verer  reprehension  a  certain  detestable  poetic  composition 
than  to  pass  it  by  with  a  gentle  confession  *  that  it  is  too 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  licentiousness  of  Ovid.’ 

Ill  a  long  note,  beginning  at  page  355,  we  find  a  very 
satisfactory  history  of  the  Caslon  and  Jackson  Letter-foun* 
dries.  I'he  latter  of  these  ingenious  men  was  the  apprentice 
of  the  former,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  tlie  mystery  of  the  profession  is  described  as  foU 
lows : 

•  Being  exceedingly  tractable  in  the  common  branches  of  the 
business,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  learn  the  method  of  cutting  the 
punches,  which  is  in  general  kept  profoundly  secret ;  his  master  and 
master’s  lather  locking  themselves  in  whenever  they  were  at  that  branch 
of  the  business.  This  difficulty  he  surmounted  by  boring  a  hole 
through  the  wainscot,  and  observing  them  at  different  times,  so  ai  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  was  performed  ;  and 
applied  himself  at  every  opportunity  to  the  finishing  of  a  punch. 
\\  neo  he  had  completed  one  to  his  own  mind,  he  presented  it  to  hii 
master,  ixpcciing  to  be*  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity  ;  but  the  premium  he 
received  was  a  blow,  with  a  threat  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Bridewell 
if  he  again  made  a  similar  attempt.  Titis  circumstance  being  taken  in 
dudgeon,  his  mother  bought  him  what  tools  were  neccss^iry,  and  he  im¬ 
proved  himself  at  her  house  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.*  VeL  XL 
p.  359. 

«  On  his  only  apprentice,*  observes  Mr.  Nichols  at  the  close  of  the  notff 
*  the  mantle  of  his  predecessor  has  (alien..  With  an  ample  portion  of  hii 
kind  irstim  tor’s  reputation  he  inherits  a  considerable  share  of  his  uients 
and  his  industry;  and  has  distinguished  himsell  by  the  many  beautiful 
jpecimeos  he  has  proiiuced,  and  particularly  of  Oriental  types.  And  here 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  acensed  of  being  ostentatiously  vain,  if  I  close  this 
cote  with  a  P.  S.  uh'ch  is  subjoined  at  the  particular  request  of  the  only 
person  it  could  possibly  offtiul.  “  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  veiy 
flattering  mention  of  my  name  ;  but  you  havo  not  done  yourself  the  justice 
to  record  your  own  kindness  to  me  :  that,  on  Mr.  Jackson’s  death,  hodiog 
1  had  not  the  means  to  purchase  the  Foundery,  you  encouraged  me  to 
make  a  beginning.  You  gave  me  large  orders,  and  assisted  me  with  the 
means  of  executing  them  ;  and,  during  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  in  pe¬ 
cuniary  mutters  for  fifteen  years,  you,  my  dear  sir,  never  refused  me  yoor 
•isistanet  :  without  which  1  must  have  given  it  up.  Do  mention  this-* 
that,  as  the  first  Mr.  Bowyer  was  the  means  of  establishing  Mr.  Caslon-* 
his  son,  Mr.  J.ickson^it  may  be  knowt^,  that  Vincent  Figgins  oweshil 
prospeiity  to  Mr.  Bowyer’s  successor.’  Vol.  II.  p.  361. 

Ill  ail  abstract  of  a  very  rar«  pamphlet,  by  the 
Tliuuias  Staikliouse,  cotiiaiiiing  the  particulars  of  transact 
lions  between  hioi  and  certain  booksellers,  respecting  bit 
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|!i>tory  of  the  Bible,  we  fimi  a  curious  and  characteristic 
account  of  the  situation  of  an  author  in  the  grasp  of  an 
unprincipled  employer. 

I  The  brief  matter  of  fact  is,  that,  in  May  17S2,  Mr.  Wilford  and  Mr# 
Ediio,  “  when  the  success  ot some  certain  things  published  weeklif  setCTcry 
little  Bookseller’s  wits  to  work,**  wished  to  engage  Mr.  Stackhouse  to 
write  somethin  f  which  might  be  published  weekly,  but  what  it  was  they 
knew  not.**  By  Wilford  he  had  been  before  employed  to  write  **  A  Pre¬ 
face  to  Sir  William  Dawes's  Works  ;**  but  “  had  taken  umbrage  at  Wil- 
ford’s  palming  upon  the  World  a  Set  of  Prai^ers^  all  tiken  from  other  An* 
tkerst  merely  to  lengthen  out  Sir  William's  Duties  oj  the  Closet^  and  make 
the  third  volume  swell.”  Edlin  he  knew  of  old,  as  the  merest  Marplot 
tbit  ever  took  the  publication  of  any  Work  in  hand.**  This  precious  pair 
appointed  Stackhouse  to  meet  them  at  the  Castle  Tavern  in  Paternoster 
Row,  (Booksellers  at  that  time  made  all  their  bargains  at  a  Tavern). 
Edlin  was  for  reviving  his  “  Roman  History  ;  and,  with  heavy  impreca¬ 
tions  on  Dr.  Bundy,  maintained,  that,  with  a  little  brushing  up,  f.  r.  in¬ 
fusing  some  life  and  spirit  into  Ozell’s  dull  style,  the  thing  would  still  do 
in  a  weekly  manner.**  Wilford  would  by  no  means  come  into  tliat  design# 
His  talk  ran  chiefly  on  Devotional  Tracts  and  Family  Directors,  To  com¬ 
promise  the  matter,  Mr.  Stackhouse  proposed  “  A  New  History  of  the 
Able;**  there  being  nothing  of  that  kind  considerable  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  his  own  studies  for  some  years,  whilst  writing  his  **  Body 
of  Divinity,’*  having  qualified  him  for  such  a  work.  Proposals  were 
Kcordingiy  drawn  up  ;  but,  a  disagreement  happening  between  Wil- 
fbrd  and  Edlin,  Wilford  gave  up  the  undertaking ;  and  Mr.  Stack- 
house  was  left,  much  against  hii  will,  in  the  power  of  Edlin  ;  who 
^  printed  Proposals  ;  got  credit  for  paper ;  brushed  up  his  old  bat¬ 
tered  letter ;  picked  up  a  poor  Compositor  or  two  ;  sent  [to  Finchley] 
a  few  curious  books,  and  began  to  be  very  clamourous  for  copy.'* 
Mr.  Stackhouse  had  engaged  to  supply  three  sheets  in  a  week,  pro¬ 
vided  he  were  allowed  to  furnish  4b  or  50  sheets  before  any  part  of 
it  was  published.  He  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  completed  the 
Introduction.  But  Edlin  was  impatient  to  begin ;  and  **  wlwt  mercy," 
Uft  Suckhouse#  ^  he  intended  to  have  of  his  poor  Author,  appeared 
in  the  very  first  sheet  he  sent  me  to  conx'Ct,  which  was  very  near  e 
wM  /ta^e  above  the  standard  stihulatlm ;  insomuch  that,  had  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  encroachment^  I  haa  lost,  on  the  impression  of  the  whole 
Book,  between  40  and  50  pounds  copy  money.*'  This  imposition 
led  to  a  quarrel;  which  was  compromised  by  Edlin’s  giving  ten  coput 
of  the  Book,  in  consideration  of  the  supemtimerary  Hnet^  to  be 
Panted  by  Mr.  Stackhouse  to  some  Bishops  who  had  thought 
Mvourably  of  some  of  his  other  writings.'  After  the  reconciliation, 
seat  an  instrument  to  be  signed,  binding  Stackhouse,  hit  heirs, 
in  a  penalty  of  50/.  to  write  well,  and  finish  the  History  of  the 
Bible**  for  him.  But  this  Suckhouse  resolutely  declined.  For  com- 
piimg  the  Introduction,  few  books  of  any  consequence  had  been 
*^soied  ;  but  for  the  History  itself  Mr.  Suckhouse  reouired  the  ablest 
^f^nentators  upon  the  whole,  and  Feconcilers  and  CritUks  upoQ 
^  rent  texu  of  Scripture ;  but  could  obtain  from  his  employer  none 
^  Bp.  Patrick  ;  Ediio  suggesting,  *'  that  the  chief  of  hU  Subserihers 
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liTcd  in  Southwark,  Wapping,  and  Ratcliff  Highway ;  that  they  hn! 
had  no  notion  of  Criticks  and  Comraentaior* ;  that  the  work  would 
be  adapted  to  their  capacity,  and  therefore  the  less  Learning  in  k 
the  better/*  When  the  Introduction  was  finished  (of  which  /wi 
S umbers  were  nubliihed  without  acquainting  the  Author)  the  brtack 
became  ii.curable.  No  copy  was  ready  of  the  “  History;*’  uid 
Suckhouse  was  informed,  that,  if  he  did  not  care  to  w  rite  for  tdln, 
be  had  found  out  another  that  would.  With  some  difficulty,  ttodnt 
guineas  were  obtained  for  the  twelve  sheets  of  Introduction ;  Edlia 
engaged  another  Author ;  and  Suckhouse,  who  was  happy  to  esew 
out  of  the  trammels  of  a  tyrant,  engaged  to  pursue  his  History**  under 
the  more  auspicious  patronage  of  Mr.  Batleyand  Mr.  Cox,  booksellers  of 
reputation  ;  and  the  work  was  accordingly  completed  in  two  folio  to. 
luroes  ;  which  afterwards  successively  passed  through  numerous  and  largt 
editions.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  394 — 395. 

In  17w3  Mr.  Bowyer  publisheil  his  Greek  Testament,  with 
conjectural  emendations;  and  in  1765  was  engaged  in  in 
unsuccessful  n«gociation  for  the  conduct  ot  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  In  1166,  •  by  engaging  in  partnership 
willi  the  writer  of  these  memoirs,  Mr.  Bowyer  was  enabled  to 
withdraw,  in  some  degree,  from  that  close  application  which 
liad  begun  to  he  prejudicial  to  his  health.'  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  advantageous  to  both  parties  ;  to  Mr.  Bowyer, 
from  the  ability,  industry,  and  integrity  of  Itis  associate,  and 
to  Mr.  Nichols  from  the  immediate  introduction  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  to  a  profitable  business,  and  an  extensive  and  rcspcc- 
table  literary  connexion.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  B.  printed 
Uie  analogical  grammar  of  dames  Elphtiistun,  the  celebrated 
and  unsuccessful  innovator  on  the  established  system  of  ortho¬ 
graphy.  In  a  well  written  biographical  note  by  Mr.  Dallai, 
we  find  the  following  character  of  particulars  respecting  tliis 
amiable  and  eccentric  man. 

•  Mr.  Elphinston  was  middle  sized  and  slender  in  his  person :  he  had  i 
peculiar  countenance,  which  perhaps  would  have  lieen  considered  an  or* 
dioary  one,  but  for  the  spirit,  and  intellectual  emanation  which  it  pw* 
•essed.  He  had  singularities,  some  of  w  hich  were  undoubtedly  foibles. 
He  never  complied  with  fashion  in  the  .'iltcrailon  of  his  clothes.  In  i 
letter  to  a  friend  in  1782,  he  says,  ‘  Time  has  no  more  changed  ny 
bean  tlian  my  dress  ;*  and  he  might  have  said  it  again  on  the  8th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1809.  The  colour  of  his  suit  of  clothes  was  invariably,  except  when 
in  mourning,  what  is  called  a  drab  ;  his  coat  was  made  in  the  fashion  that 
reigned,  w  hen  he  returned  from  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  with  Baps  and  buttons  to  the  pockets  and  sleeves,  and  without  a  cajje; 
be  always  wore  a  powdei^d  bag-wig,  with  a  high  toupee;  and  walked  witk 
a  cocked  hat  and  an  amber-headed  cane  ;  his  shoe  'buckles  had  seldom 
bi'en  changed,  and  were  always  of  the  same  size ;  and  he  never  put  on 
l^u.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  he  lately,  more  than  ooce» 
inred  to  make  any  change  Mrs.  Eiphinitoo  might  deem  proper  ;  but 
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M  bU  firtoet  and  worth  had  to  sanctified  his  appearancet  that  the  would 
hare  thou;^t  the  alteration  a  sacrilege,  Mr.  Elphitnton's  principal  foiblea  ‘ 
originJt^t  virtue  itseir,  and  others  in  the  system  he  had  early 

Uid  down  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue.  As  an  instance 
of  the  former,  when  any  ladies  were  in  company  whose  sleeves  were  at  a 
diitaoce  from  their  elbows,  or  whose  bosoms  were  at  all  exposed,  ht 
would  fidget  from  place  to  place,  look  askance,  with  a  slight  convulsion 
of  hh  left  eye,  and  never  rest  till  be  approached  some  of  them,  and, 
pointing  to  their  antis,  say,  **  Oh  yes,  indeed !  it  is  very  pretty,  but  it 
^.lys  more  fashion  than  modesty  !*'  or  some  similar  phrase  ;  alter  which 
he  became  very  good-humoured.  In  respect  to  the  foible  from  the  other 
source,  it  consisted  in  taking  the  liberty  of  correcting  others  in  the  mispro¬ 
nunciation  of  their  words  ;  but,  far  from  meaning  to  hurt  or  offend,  it  was 
nrident  that  his  intention  was  to  oblige  ;  and  if  it  was  not  always  received 
with  deference,  it  ought  at  least  always  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  sim* 
plicity  of  his  character,  never  to  impoliteness,  and  still  less  to  churlishness. 
—How  were  these  foibles  obliterated  by  the  genuine  kindness  of  his  heart 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  soul !  It  were  endless  to  relate  the  instances 
of  them.  One  shall  suffice,  and  conclude  this  tribute  to  his  memory, 
which  might  easily  be  swelled  to  double  its  bulk,  by  detailing  his  virtues, 
imiiments,  and  opinions. — He  had  a  friend,  who  lost  a  virtuous,  amiable, 
and  most  b -loved  daughter.— The  grief  that  such  a  loss  inflicts  is  not  to 
be  toothed  by  the  condolence  of  language  ;  the  wretched  mao  fled  from 
the  spot  where  his  happiness  had  received  the  blow;  he  fled  also  from 
society.  Mr.  Eiphinston,  who  understood  Nature,  assured  him  that  under 
hit  roof  he  should  find  a  room  where  he  might  grieve  undisturbed.  'I'his 
rejl  friendship  was  accepted.  In  his  house  he  remained  for  weeks,  left 
entirely  to  the  impulses  of  his  own  feelings.  After  a  while,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  that  was  not  forced  was  courted  ;  and  a  degree  of  relief  insinuated, 
which  could  never  have  been  bestowed  by  active  condolence.’ Vol.  III. 
pp.  36— :i7. 

In  a  subsequent  note,  is  recorded  from  Mr.  Bowyer’i  MSS., 
a  uhimsical  error  into  which  Mr.  Pope  was  in  danger  of 
falling. 

*  “  Homer,*’  says  Mr.  Wood,  “  has  been  highly  extolled  for  his 
knowledge  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  particularly  the  latter;  and  his  in¬ 
sight  into  the  structure  of  the  human  body  has  been  considered  so  nice, 
that  he  has  been  imagined  by  some  to  have  wounded  his  hearers  with  too 
much  science.”  On  this  passage  Mr.  Bowyer’s  note  stands  thus  ;  “  Mr. 
Pope,  as  he  read  over  every  book  he  could  think  of  that  could  give  him 
.any  light  into  the  life  of  Homer,  had  gotten  an  old  Latin  Edition  of  Di¬ 
odorus  Siculus,  wherein  he  found  Homer  was  said  to  be  nudicui.  At 
which  he  was  overjoyed,  and  thought  he  should  communicate  a  great 
diKovery,  But,  benold,  when  he  consulted  another  edition,  he  found  the 
tnie  reading  was  meruticus.  This  1  had  from  his  own  mouth,  at  T  wick- 

«ihara.’*  Vol.III.p.8.5. 

^  Mr.  Bowycr  published,  in  1772,  a  new  edition  of  his  Con¬ 
jectures,'*  and  in  the  preface,  alludes  to  his  inBrin  state  in  the 
allowing  affecting  language. 
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*  My  Imperfecdont  th^  (hU  mdert)  will  impute  to  age  and  the 
qiient  infirmities  of  it.  Torpid  with  the  palsy,  and  only  quickened 
painful  ficissitude  of  the  stone,  I  feel  the  worst  side  of  humanity  ;  thq 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  exercising  the  better  side,  even  of  forgmog^ 
which  approaches  nearest  to  Divinity.* 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  restraints  on  litenrj 
property  are  so  injudicious  as  in  England  ;  and  a  recent  deci- 
sion  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  tends  to  render  them  still 
more  oppressive.  It  might  he  useful  to  enquire  how  far  the 
iujuries  consequent  upon  this  system  have  extended,  hap. 
pears  hy  an  extract  from  Mr.  Gough,  that  Mr.  Geast,  ‘  tii. 
Deal  maternal  descendant’  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  had  de 
signed  to  republish  all  the  works  of  his  learned  ancestor,  *but 
the  restraint  laid  upon  literary  property,  effectually  diverted 
hii  thoughts,  from  an  ex(>ence  which  a  period  of  fourten 
years  can  never  be  expected  to  repay.*  In  his  memoir  nf 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  of  the  Poultry,  Mr.  Nichols  makes 
a  rather  unlucky  attempt  at  a  flourish. 

*  Here,  *  Johnson  and  Wilkes  forgot  the  animositiei  cf 

Whig  and  Tory-— Here  Cumberland,  whilst  he  contributed  his  full  pfo> 
portion  to  the  general  hilarity  of  conversation,  stored  his  own  niid 
with  some  of  those  valuable  observations  which  have  both  enteitsised 
and  instructed  an  admiring  public.  Here  Knox  planned  and  matuied 
not  a  few  of  his  valuable  Essays.  Here  Isaac  Reed  (than  whom  so 
visitor  was  more  cordially  welcomed  by  Charles  Dilly)  was  sure  to  (k* 
light,  whctlier  in  the  mood  to  be  patient  hearer,  with  now  and  tki 
a  short  oracular  response ;  or  occasionally  displaying  those  rich  stora 
of  erudition  which  he  possessed.  liert’^CrakeU  rejined  on  the  lahomtt 
•A  Entiek  !* 


In  the  year  1717,  Mr.  Bowyer  printed  a  work  on  Meul 
lurgy,  written  by  a  visionary,  whose  history  is  thus  de 
tailed. 

‘John  Henry  Hampe,M.D.  F.R.S.  a  well  known  and  remarkable  Phy* 
ticiao,  had  the  honour,  in  August  1736,  of  being  Physician  to  the  Prio* 
cess  of  Wales.  He  spent  great  part  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  in  ?aiil| 
•eeking  the  Philosopher’s  Stone.  After  having  by  uncommon  absiiocact 
ntuined  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  determined  to  communicate  to  the  wodd 
the  experience  he  had  acquired  in  the  valuable  art  of  making  gold  (an  at 
which  had  unfortunately  reduced  our  venerable  Physician  to  poverty); 
and  with  this  view  began  in  1776  to  print  his  “  Treatise  on  Experunew 
Metallurgy  in  which  some  progress  w as  made  at  the  press,  when  ^ 

learned  Autl.or  was  released  from  his  labours  and  penury,  in  the  begii' 
wing  of  the  year  1777.  A  very  few  days  before  his  death,  I  had  oc^adoi 
to  call  on  him,  in  a  most  miserable  garret,  over  a  suble  in  the  lower  ptft 
of  the  King’s  Mews  ;  and  seldom  have  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  more  Kps* 
lid  misery.  This  poor  man  had  literally  exhausted  his  last  shilJiog  in tbi 
chimerical  attempt  of  converting  inferior  metals  into  gold  ;  and  the 
rout  ap^KarafiCC  of  his  wrinkled  lace,  with  the  conespouding  appciftf 
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of  porerty  which  the  ic^'ntily  fupniflhod  roorti  aff(>rdedv  were  iiifficiefil  t<% 
lohrn  the  most  obdurate  heart  to  melting  charity.  In  a  few  dayi,  how* 
ercr,  hli  misery  in  this  world  was  terminated.'  p.  2.S5. 

On  tho  l8ih  of  \oveinber,  1777,  and  in  hU  78th  year^ 
Mr.  B.  dit*d.  lie  left  beniiid  him  an  only  son,  w!io  ii  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  worthy,,  tliongh  excentric  character.  Mr,  Ni- 
choU  has  jKmrirayed  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  bis 
friend  ami  partner,  in  tt?rnis  fully  jnsiified  by  the  integrity 
of  h  is  life,  and  the  ohjccts  of  his  studious  labours.  Tiiat 
piri  of  his  elofre  which  relalCH  to  *  his  literary  and  profe*- 
lional  abilities,’  wo  qnoto. 

<  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  stood  unrivalled  as  a  learned  Printer  t 
and  some  of  the  most  masterly  productions  of  this  kingdom  have  betn 
described  as  ap^>caring  from  his  Press.  Nor  was  his  Pen  unknown  to  tht 
World  of  Letters.  The  Work,  however,  which  sUimps  the  highest  ho¬ 
nour  oa  his  name  is  the  “  Conjectures  on  the  New  'Festament,”  a  Book 
in  which  the  profoundest  erudition  and  the  most  candid  criticism  are 
happily  united.  And  of  the  S.icre<.i  Fext,  there  is  not  an  edition  which 
rver  pissej  through  his  correction,  but  what  has  its  peculiar  value.* 
p.  269. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  second  general  division  of  this  vo« 
luminous  work — the  Memoirs,  Kssays  and  Illustrations,  It 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  notice  them  with  minute¬ 
ness.  All  w'e  can  do,  is  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  importance  of  the  folio*, ving,  from  the  memoir 
of  the  excellent  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  will  amply 
justify  its  length. 

*  The  first  object  which  demanded  his  notice,  was  the  miserable  aute 
of  the  County  Bridewell  within  the  City  of  Gloucester,  which  being 
part  of  the  County  gaol,  the  persons  committed  by  the  magistrate  out  of 
ieuioni  for  petty  offences,  associated,  through  necessity,  with  felons 
of  the  worst  description  ;  with  little  or  no  means  of  subsistenje  from  .la¬ 
bour  ;  with  litdc,  if  any,  allowance  from  the  County  ;  without  either 
neat,  drink,  or  cloathing  ;  dependent  chiefly  on  the  precarious  charity  of 
nch  as  visited  the  j>rison,  whether  brouglit  thither  by  business,  curiosity, 
or  compassion.  To  relieve  these  miserable  and  forlorn  wretches,  and  to 
f^er  their  situation  supportable  at  least,  Mr.  ILilkes  employed  both 
bis  pen,  his  influence,  and  hia  property,  to  procure  them  the  niMicssariea 
^  life;  and  finding  that  ignorance  was  generally  the  principl  cause  of 
tboie  enormities  which  brought  them  to  become  objects  of  his  noiice, 

^  determined,  if  possible,  to  procure  them  some  morul  and  rcligloua 
nitruction.  In  this  he  succeeded,  by  means  of  bounties  and  encoufage- 
given  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  able  to  read  ;  .*md  these, 
by  being  directed  to  proper  books,  improved  both  themselves  and  their 
prisoners,  and  afforded  great  encoup.agement  to  persi*verc  in  the 
^™^leot  design.  He  then  procured  for  them  a  supply  of  work,  to  pne- 
»«dc  every  excuse  and  tempution  to  idlea.:ss.  Successful  in  this  edort, 
bf  formed  a  ^more  extensive  plan  of  usefulness  to  society,  which  will 
Voi,  IX.  V 
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tranimit  hif  name  to  posterity  with  thete  honours  which  are  doe  to  tlie 
great  benefactors  of  mankind.  This  was  the  institution  of  Sunday 
schools,  plan  which  lias  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  The 
thought  was  suggested  by  accident.  “  Some  business/’  says  Mr. 
Ilaikes,  “  leading  me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
the  lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  principally  employed  in  the  ^ 
manufactory)  chiefly  reside,  1  was  struck  with  concern  on  seeiog 
a  groop  of  children,  wretchedly  ragged,  at  play  in  the  street.  An  «• 
Quiry  of  a  neighbour  produced  an  account  of  the  miserable  state  and 
Geplorable  profligacy  of  these  infants,  more  especially  on  a  Sunday, 
when  left  to  their  own  direction.”  This  information  suggested  lo 
idea,  “  that  it  would  be  at  least  a  harmless  attempt,  if  it  should  be 
productive  of  no  gooil,  should  some  little  plan  be  formed  to  check  tbii 
deplorable  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.”  An  agreement  was  soon  after 
made  with  proper  jrersons,  to  receive  as  many  children  on  Sundays  at 
should  be  sent,  who  were  to  be  instnicted  in  reading  and  in  the 
Church  catechism,  at  a  certain  rate.  The  Clergyman  who  was  curate 
of  the  parish,  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  superintend  the  Schools,  and 
examine  the  progress  made.  This  happened  about  1781,  and  die  good 
consequences  evidently  appeared  in  the  reformation  and  orderly  bdia- 
viour  of  those  who  before  v%ere  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  dccen* 
cy  or  regularity.  'I  he  effects  were  so  apparent,  that  other  panshes,  in 
C Gloucester  and  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  adopted  the  scheme, 
which  has  by  degrees  become  almost  general,  to  the  great  advanuge 
and  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  still  more  to  the  security  and  repose  of  the 
rich.  Since  the  first  institution,  many  thousands  of  children  have  been 
employed,  todieir  own  satisfaction,  in  acquiring  such  a  portion  of  know- 
Ictlge,  as  will  render  them  useful  to  society,  without  encouraging  any 
disposition  unfavourable  to  themselves  or  the  world.  Where  riot  and  dis¬ 
order  were  formerly  to  be  seen,  decency  and  decorum  arc  now  to  be 
found  ;  induMry  has  taken  the  place  of  idleness,  and  profaneness  has 
been  obliged  to  give  way  to  devotion.  It  is  certain,  if  any  refortna- 
lion  of  manners  is  to  be  hoped  for,  it  must  be  from  a  continual  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  education  of  youth.  The  benefits  w  hich  have  sprung  op 
hi  consequence  of  Mr.  Raikes’s  plan  arc  too  obvious  to  need  a  defence, 
wen*  any  person  captious  enough  to  cavil  with  an  institution,  which 
rc<juin*6  only  to  be  observed  to  extort  applause.  Satisfied,  that  the 
rising  generation  will  fet‘1  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  intentiooiof 
Mr.  Kaikes,  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  joining  our  plaudit  to  ihoji 
of  tlic  world  at  large  ;  and  without  hesitation  place  him  in  the  some 
form  with  iliose  whose  active  benevolence  entitles  them  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  reverence  and  respect  to  the  latest  posterity/^  Vol.  HI.  pp» 
4S1. 

Among  various  sketches  of  biography  in  the  third  volume, 
an'  the  lives  of  several  respectable  booksellers  and  printers, 
•ome  of  whicli  are  composed  with  considerable  ability.  Of 
these  characters,  Baskenille  was  one  of  the  most  singulir- 
After  liavinj^  langbt  writing,  ‘  be  entered  into  the  lucritive 
branch  of  japanning.’  .  .  .  •  ‘  Mis  carriage,  each  pannel  of 
which  was  a  distinct  picture,  might  be  considered  the  pattern- 
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card  0  fills  trade,  and  was  drawn  hy  a  beautiful  pair  of  cream 
coloured  horses,  llis  inclination  tor  letters  induced  him,  in 
1750,  to  turn  liis  thi)u<;hts  towards  the  pre<s.  lie  spent  many 
years  in  the  uncertain  pursuit;  sunk  XOOO  before  he  could 
produce  one  U  tter  to  pleuNC  himself,  and  ^uIne  thousands  before 
the  shallow  stream  of  profit  began  to  flow.’  In  fact,  he 
received  so  little  encouragement,  that  he  exprcsse<l  his  appre¬ 
hensions  of  being  *  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  small  patrimony*  to 
enable  him  to  meet  the  expences  of  his  folio  bible.  Disgusted 
with  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  against  his  type,  he  eiidea- 
vjured  to  dispose  of  his  business,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was.  not 
until  some  years  after  his  death,  that  the  property  found  a 
purciiaser. 

'  He  died,  without  issue,  Jan.  8,  1775 ;  but  it  is  painful  to  observe  that, 
Ifl  the  last  solemn  act  of  his  life,  he  unblushingly  avowed  his  total  disbelief 
of  Christianity.  Agrccaliy  to  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,  he  was 
bnried  in  a  tomb  of  masonry,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  under  a  windmill 
io  his  gsrdcn,  belonging  to  a  handsome  house  which  he  had  built  at  the 
upper  end  ot  the  town  of  Birmingham.  On  the  top  of  the  windmill,  after 
it  fell  into  disuse,  he  had  erected  an  uin,  for  which  he  had  prepared  the 
foliuwiog  inscription : 

“  Stranger, 

beneath  this  cone,  in  unconsecftited  ground, 
a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  directed  his 
body  to  be  inurn’d. 

May  the  example  contribute  to  emancipate  thy  mind 
from  the  idle  fears  of  Sultentition^ 
and  the  wicked  arts  of  Bricstliood.'*  p.  455. 

At  the  close  of  a  long,  ami  to  us  very  uninteresting,  list  of 
benefactors  to  the  Stationers’  Companv,  follows  a  dissertation 
by  Mr.  Gough  upon  sale  catalogues,  both  by  auction  and  with 
marked  prices,  extracted  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
mid  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  wc  arc  indulged  with  an 
additional  list  of  living  country  booksellers  who  sell  by  cata¬ 
logue,  with  a  series  of  notes,  the  most  absurd  that  wc  ever 
recollect  to  have  read.  Of  one  of  these  gentlemen  we  are  told, 
in  language  that  might  be  a  docent  compliment  to  a  journey¬ 
man  linen-draper,  that  he  is  *  active,  intelligent,  and  very 
obliging,’  and  withal  that  ‘  he  is  greatly  encouraged.*  With 
respect  to  another,  wc  receive  the  gratifying  information  that 
be  IS  either  to  he  found  ‘  behind  his  counter,  or  by  the  side  of 
t^he  river  Soar,  with  Isaac  Walton  in  his  hand,  patiently  waiting 
for  a  nibble.’  &c. 

The  two  long  articles  on  Mr.  Bowver’s  particular  friends, 
^larklaiul  and  Clarke,  are  not  susceptible  of  abridgement.  The 
mrnicr,  we  liave  reason  to  believe,  is  by  far  the  best  account  of 
hiat  celebrated  scholar  yet  published :  his  letters  do  not 
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roDtaiii  any  tliinft  very  strikinj^.  Clarke  seems  to  have  bfftt 
a  u  an  of  consiileruble  ability,  and  Ins  epistolary  observaliorn 
aie  occa>i;»nallv  shrewd. 

The  life  of  \Varl)nrton  is  upon  the  \'hole  well  done,  k 
is  principally  compiled  from  obvious  sources,  and  bis  letten 
to  Bish(ip  I  bird  are  laid  nnder  contribution.  Mr.  Niclioli 
b  is  inaiKO'ed  to  communicate  i  vt'r^  nnlavonrable,  but  we  are 
|:f  fsnatied  a  very  i"st  notion  of  the  character  of  ibis  powerful 
pcniirjbnt  mo^i  inconceivably  and  disijustinpiv  arrogant  man. 
lie  has  not,  however,  been  happy  in  his  selections. 

W'e  weie  much  amused  with  Miss  Talbot’s  description  of 
Hrou ne  d.ingblers,  b  it  it  is  too  long  for  extraciioo; 

lilt!  billowing  con.meiit  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  John  K}  naston, 
gives  the  poi liaii  of  the  grt'ut  anti()uarv  himself. 

‘  “  Vour  anecdotes  of  the  lions  and  lambs  have  entertained  me  pro* 
digioQsly,  as  1  so  well  knew  the  griesly  sire  of  both.  Browne  Willii 
was  ini’crd  an  original.  1  met  with  him  at  iMr.  Cartwright’s,  at  Aynhoe» 
in  Northamptonshire,  in  where  1  was  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the 

family,  and  curate  of  the  parish,  Browne  came  here  on  a  visit  of  a  week 
that  Slimmer.  He  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  portrait  of  the 
jeraof  (iueen  KlizatH*th,  that  had  walked  down  out  of  its  tramc.  He  wai, 
too  »ruly,  the  very  dirty  figiia*  Miss 'I'alhot  describes  him  to  be;  which, 
with  the  antiquity  oMiis  dress,  rendered  him  infinitely  formidable  to  all 
the  children  in  the  parish.  He  often  called  upon  me  at  the  parsonage 
house,  whin  1  happi  ned  not  to  dine  in  the  family  ;  having  a  great,  and,  u 
it  seemetl,  a  very  favourite  point  to  carry,  which  was  no  less  than  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  follow’  his  example,  and  turn  all  my  thoughts  and  studies  to 
\^mrahle  antiquity  ;  he  deemed  that  the  summum  hanum^  the  height  of 
all  hunun  felicity.  I  used  to  entertain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartwright  highly, 
by  detailing  to  them  IVowme’s  arguments  to  debauch  me  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  polite  literature,  and  such  studies  as  were  most  agreeable  to  roy 
turn  .md  taste  ;  and  hy  parceling  out  every  morning  after  prayers  (we  had 
daily  prayerc  at  eleven  in  the  church)  the  progress  Browne  had  made  the 
day  before  in  the  arts  of  seduction.  I  amused  him  with  such  answer! 
as  I  thought  best  suited  to  his  hobby-horse,  till  1  found  he  was  going  to 
leave  us ;  and  then,  hy  a  stroke  or  two  of  spirited  raillery,  lost  his  warm 
heart  anil  his  advice  for  ever.  My  egging  him  on  served  us,  however,  for 
a  week’s  excellmt  entertainment,  amid  the  dulness  and  sameness  of  a 
country  situation.  He  represented  me,  at  parting,  to  Mr.  Car iw'right,  ai 
one  incorrigible,  and  lost  bi’yond  all  hojx's  of  recovery  to  every  thing  truly 
vjlu.ible  in  learning,  by  having  unfortunately  let  slip  that  I  preferred,  and 
feared  1  ever  should  prefer,  one  page  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  Sallust  or 
Cxsar,  to  all  the  Monkish  writers  (with  Bede  at  the  head  of  them) 

“ - quot  sunt,  qiiotve  lucrunt, 

Aut  quotquoi  aliis  erit  in  annis. 

S'u'  txfl'uit  flistorhla  </c  Brownio  VVillisio  1”  J.  K.  Vol.  V,  pp.  207»  30S. 

'Tuc  ski  toll  of  ibc  life  of  John  Wesley  is  imporiarii  and 
well  uiiiivii.  I'here  aru  two  or  ibrce  triflinir  deficiencies 
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In  point  of  accnrncy*  amonix  which  may  he  inrlmleil  the 
isstTiion  that  in  ISO.o,  Dp.  Coke  was  the  “  Arch-pt'a'  uL*  of 
I  he  M  I’llioJist  connexion.  'The  characici  of  Mr.  We^^ley  U 
ju'i,  “piriieil.  and  even  eloquent. 

«  Where  much  pood  is  done,  we  should  not  mark  every  little  excess* 
The  preat  point  in  which  Mr.  Wesley’s  name  and  mission  will  be  ho- 
DOurrJ  is  this  :  he  directed  Ids  labours  toward  tliose  who  had  no  instructor  » 
to  lH>-  liighways  and  hedpes  ;  to  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  and  to  the  colliers 
in  Kinpswootl.  Th  ‘se  unhappy  crt*atures  married  anil  buried  among 
themselves,  and  otten  committed  murders  with  impunity.  l)elore  the 
M  tliotlists  spranp  up.  «y  the  humane  and  active  endea  ours  of  him 
anJ  his  brother  Charles,  a  sense  of  decency,  monds,  and  rclipion,  was 
introduced  into  the  lowest  classes  of  manktnd;the  ignorant  were  instructed, 
the  wntched  relieved;  and  the  abandoned  reclaimed.  He  met  with  great 
oppoMtion  from  many  of  the  Clerpy ;  and  unhandsome  treatment  from 
the  magistrates,  wi>o  frequently  would  refuse  to  check  i*r  punish  a  lawless 
mob,  that  often  .issembled  to  msuil  or  abuse  him.  He  was,  however,  one 
of  the  lew  characters  who  outlived  eniruty  and  prejudice .  anil  received, 
in  his  latter  years,  every  mark  of  respect  from  •  v^  ry  denomin.atlon. — 'Fhe 
political  sentiments  ot  popular  men  arc  of  importance  to  the  state.  John 
VVesIcy  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  monarchy ;  and  all  his  followers  in 
America  wi  re  llrmly  royal.  Those  of  Mr.  Wlmetield  decla'ed  in  favour 
ol  ill'll pendence.  H:s  j)ei  sonal  influence  was  greater  than,  p-rhaps,  that 
of  ny  other  private  gentleman  in  any  country.  It  was  computed  that  in 
17yi  tiure  were  in  the  three  kingdoms  SCSfXK)  niemlH*rs  of  this  society. 
He  visited  them  alternately  ;  travelled  80(X)  miles  every  year  ;  preached 
three  or  four  times  constantly  in  one  day;  rose  at  four,  and  employed  all 
his  time  in  reading,  w  riting,  attending  the  sick,  and  arranging  the  various 
puts  of  this  numerous  body  of  people  — Amongst  his  \irtue8,  forgiv-ness 
to  his  enemies,  and  liberality  to  the  pool,  were  most  remarkable:  he  has 
bem  known  to  receive  into  even  his  confidence  those  who  have  ba^e!y 
injured  liim  ;  they  have  not  only  subsisted  again  on  hi  >  bounty,  but  shared 
in  his  aflection  — All  the  profit  of  his  literary  labours,  all  that  he  received,  or 
could  collect  (and  it  amounted  to  an  imm  -nsc  s  ni,  lor  he  was  his  own 
punter  and  bookstller ),  was  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Yet  with 
•uch  cpjKirtunities  cd  enriching  lumself,  it  was  doirbtlul  whether  the  sale 
of  the  books  would  pay  all  his  debts.  His  travelling  expenccs  were  di« 
hayed  by  the  societies  which  he  visited.*  pp.  ‘JVd, 

‘  On  a  review  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  It  appears 
that,  though  he  was  endoACil  with  eminent  talents,  he  was  more  distin¬ 
guished  by  i.heir  use  than  even  by  their  poswssion.  Though  his  tiste 
'fc as  classic,  and  his  manners  elegant,  he  saciificed  that  society  in  which 
he  was  p.iiticularly  calculated  to  shine  ;  ^ave  up  those  preferments  which 
his  abilities  must  ha\c  obtained,  and  devoted  a  long  life  in  ])racuslng 
and  enforcing  the  plainest  duties.  Instead  of  bc-ing  “  an  ornament  to 
literature,’  he  was  a  blessing  to  his  fellow  creatures;  instead  ot  “  th« 
geniub  of  the  age,**  he  was  the  servant  of  Ood  !*  Vol.  V.  p. 

I  Ik*  iiu'iiioir  of  the  rccci’.ii'ic  son  ol  I  .;uly  Wortli’y  .Monta- 
is  the  awful  contrast  of  the  jiieccding  A  more  striking  cx* 
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eniplit'icalion  <^f  i!ie  excess  of  hiiinuii  folly  frailty  is 

scarcely  to  oe  found,  tliau  wt*  arc  furiiisUed  witli  in  the  follow 
ing  translation  from  Count  Maximilian  dc  launherg. 

“  ‘  From  the  Protf8t.''.m  rcli|»ion  Mr.  Montage,’*  iiys  Count  Lam. 
berj;,  uho  saw  him  ai  Venice  “  went  over  to  tne  laitli  ot  Rome,  aod 
from  thence  dc^eited  to  the  most  rigorous  ob8er>'ation  and  protession  of 
Mahometanism,  lie  ukJ  always  to  seal  his  leiteis  with  three  AtabUs 
signets,  which  had  sentences  of  the  Koran  engraven  on  them.  He  riaet 
before  the  sun,  says  his  prayers,  and  performs  hit  ablutions  and  lazzii 
according  to  the  Mahometan  ritual.  .\n  houi  after,  he  awakes  his  pupil, 
a  filthy  emigrant  of  the  parched  Abyssinia,  whom  he  brought  with  hiii 
from  Rosetta  in  Lgypt.  He  insti-ucts  this  duty  Negro  with  ail  the 
cart  and  precision  of  a  philosopher,  both  by  precept  and  example :  he 
lays  before  him  the  strongest  prools  (as  they  appear  to  him)  of  the  rcli« 
j^ion  he  teaches  him,  and  he  caucluzes  him  in  the  Arabi  .n  language. 
Fhe  Moor  listens  to  hint  with  the  most  striking  marks  of  a  profound  aod 
respectiul  attention  all  the  lime  that  he  is  employed  in  these  lessons.  That 
be  mayi  ot  omit  .mv  particular,  in  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  the 
blahometan  r.us,  Mr.  .Montague  dine&  at  a  low  table,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  a  o!a,  while  the  Mooi,  on  a  cu^hion  still  lower,  sits  gaping  \%ith 
avidity  fur  hij  master’s  kavings.  It  is  this  Negro  who  supports  the  white 
mantle  iliat  makes  a  part  ot  ilie  Turkish  garb  of  his  master,  who  is  d- 
ways  piect  ded,  even  at  noon-day,  uy  two  gondoliers  with  hghied  torchei 
in  tlieir  hands.  The  ordinary  place  of  h  s  residence  is  at  Rosetta,  where 
lus  wife  lives,  who  ii  the  vlaughter  of  an  inn-keejier  at  Leghorn,  and 
wlioiti  he  has  lorei'i  to  embraee  the  Mahometan  religion.  His  in- 
cor»e  .iinounts  to  about  rilXK)  piastres,  which  arc  remitted  to  him  from 
London  by  nis  sister  laily  ijute,  and  K)-  0  fiom  the  Sublime  Porte.  Du¬ 
ring  tlie  most  intense  coKi,  he  pcrloiius  his  religious  ablutions  in  cold 
water,  rubbing  at  tlie  same  time,  his  body  witn  sand  from  tiie  thighs 
to  the  feel  :  hts  Negro  also  pnuis  fresh  water  on  his  head,  and  coaibl 
bis  Ivaid;  and  he  also  pi>urs  cold  water  on  the  head  of  his  Negitx 
Tofiiasti  ills  religious  ceremony,  lie  resumes  his  plj>e,  turns  towaids the 
Lust,  inutu IS  some  prayers,  walks  afterwards  for  half  an  hour,  and  driokl 
his  codec.*  \  ol.  IV  p.  G3j. 

\\  e  iiitisi  hc‘i<‘  «.  iobc* our  account  of  this  curious  and  ainusine 
misci  ilaiiy.  Of  iiio  plaits  connccieii  wiiii  it  wc  cannot  speak 
very  li.ghly.  Me.  Nichols's  own  povtrim  is  iiuieed  excellent, 
but  of  ii»c  oiiii  rs,  ilitre  are  only  one  or  two  rcspccuible; 
tlir  tiijiravinj;  of  Maikiaiui  is  mistraiile. 

Alt.  \’l.  Rcuons  the  Bid  for  the  appoint  merit  of  a  Pice-C  haneelktr* 

\Viih  general  lemaiks,  shew  ing  the  necessity  of  establishing  additional 
su{K*riur  t'oLits  of  Juviicaiarc.  Svo,  London,  1813. 

Art  V  ll.  Oyjtctlons  tu  the  Project  for  creating  a  Vice-Chaneellor  ^ 
£n^.\inJ.  8vo.  London.  P  i  3. 

Art.  \  1 1 1.  Ohervjiicns  occat toned  by  a  Pamphlet  entitUdy  Objections  to  the 
prtjeit  ej  cruJtng  a  Pice  Chancellor  of  England y  London.  ihl3. 

'^^HKSK  pauiidi  et>  relate  to  a  very  important  question 
which,  it  Is  understood,  is  destined  to  come  under  the 
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of  the  House  of  Commons,  very  early  in  th® 
meeiinu;  of  Parliament.  The  subject  is  in  itself  so 
momenioiis,  aiul  must  necessarily,  in  whichever  way  it  happens 
to  he  ultimately  decided,  lead  to  consecjnenccs  so  materially 
atiectiu;:^  the  most  important  branch  in  our  system  and  scale 
ot  jurisprudence,  that  we  cannot  forbear  laying,  at  least  the 
stale  of  the  questioti,  before  our  readers. 

Ill  this  country  (and  in  this  country  alone)  we  possess,  as 
fverv  one  is  aware,  two  distinct  sets  of  Courts  of  Judicature ; 
the  one  administering  the  laws  under  the  name  of  justice, 
the  other  under  the  name  of  equity — an  anomaly  that  may 
perha{)s  originate,  (for  the  cause  of  the  separation  has  never 
vet  been  satisfactorily  explained)  in  the  introduction  of  the 
trial  by  Jury,  which  naturally  led  to  the  establishment  of 
;  sonic  tribunal,  calculated  for  deciding  on  such  suits  as, 
from  their  intricacy  and  complication,  and  the  time  that  would 
s  be  req  dred  for  their  investigation,  it  was  found  impracticable, 

I  consistently  with  the  due  administration  of  justice,  to  submit 
to  the  comparativedy  suinmary  mode  of  procedure  pursued 
under  the  system  of  trial  by  Jury.  For  our  present  purpose, 
however,  it  is  fortunately  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  this  ob¬ 
scure  to|)ic  of  inquiry  ;  the  only  question  that  we  have  now  to 
j  consider  being,  whether,  if  the  proposed  Bill  be  passed,  the 
[  Lord  Chancellor  will  be  enabled,  consistently  uHth  the  due 
i  dhchar^e  of  his  duties  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  to  allow 
|j  more  time  than  he  has  hitherto  employed,  in  the  hearing  of 
Appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  • 

It  may,  however,  iu  this  place,  be  proper  to  mention  that, 
laying  out  of  consideration  the  courts  of  local  jurisdictiou,  the 
existing  courts  of  equitable  jurisdiction  are,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  Court  in  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  pre¬ 
sides,  from  which  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  whicli  last,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  has  possessed,  comparatively,  but  a  very  small  share 
in  this  branch  of  judicature.  With  a  view  then  to  the  J)re- 
sent  question,  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  may  be  considered  as  the  only  existing 
efficient  courts  of  equity;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that, 
in  addition  to  bis  duties  as  a  Judge  in  equity,  the  Chancellor, 
as  Speaker  of  the  Houseof  Lords,  is  substantially  the  Judge 
in  all  cases  of  appeals,  and  writs  of  error,  from  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  moreover,  by  virtue  of  certain 
statutes,  exercises  a  superintending  authority  in  all  ca&cs  of 

bankruptcy. 

In  this  state  the  provision  made  for  the  administration  of 
equity,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  Judge  presiding  in  the 
('"ourt  of  Chancery,  has  continued  for  considerably  mor# 
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than  a  crniiiry  pasi ;  nor  is  it  uniil  witliin  a  recent  period, 
(wliether  tliC  judges  in  e(]uiiy  were  at  first  insnlhcientiy  em¬ 
ployed,  or  ilio  averajje  talent  tor  prompt  decision  was  so  much 
more  etlieient,  or  so  iiiile  addition  was  made  to  the  number 
of  causes  of  lliis  description  bv  the  interv(*n‘ng  increase  of 
wealth  aiul  pojiulaiit  n,)  that  the  judges  ot  these  cuurti 
were  found  incompetent  to  discharge  the*  duties  attached  to 
them.  Within  these  lew  \ears,  hmwver,  an  anear  of  unde¬ 
cided  cases,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Court 
of  ('h.iiicrrv,  has  been  aradoallv  arcniiiulaiing,  and  that  to 
lair.entahic  an  extent  that,  according  to  an  authority,  to  whom 
such  an  ai  knovvledgcmeiii  could  not  hut  have  been  most  pain 
fill,  the  House  of  I.ords  has  been  declared  bankrupt  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  and  if  it  hail  been  added  iliat  the 
existing  am  ar  of  causes  iiad  plai  cd  ilu*  (  ouri  ol  Chancery 
in  a  predieanunt  not  vt*ry  dissimilar,  tin*  coniV ssion,  as 
pie-'Mitlv  he  seen,  wouitl  not  have  been  altogether  ilevoid  of 
loiiiidation. 

A  remedy  being  thus  loudly  called  for,  and  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  liave  hecorne  iiKlispensahle,  aiul  it  being 
deemed  t‘xpedi^ni  that,  previonsly\io  the  application  of  tliat 
remedy,  ihe  nature  and  extent  of  ilie  e\  il  should  he  distinct¬ 
ly  a^eeitained,  a  Conimittee  of  the  House  ol  Comincnswas, 
ill  ISil,  by  the  easting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  alter  two 
precciling  unsuccessful  attempts,  appuinled  ‘  to  emiuire 
‘  into  the.  causes  that  retard  the  c!eci‘:ion  of  suits  in  the 
‘  High  ('’omt  of  ("hancery.* 'I'iiis  C'oinmitiee,  as  I 
stale  in  il  eir  report,  ‘  not  having  Imd  lime  lo  satisfy  the 
‘  objects  of  their  appoinunenl,’  (p.  5.)  was,  in  the  tlien  next 
session  levivcd  ;  and  two  reports  have  been  in  conscipience 
made  to  the  House  of  (  oinmons. 

It  would  he  obviously  inconsistent  with  the.  plan  of  a 
critical  journal  lo  attempt  a  full  aiidvsis  of  those  re- 
port>  :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  slate  the  g  nieral  results; 
fromwhiih  it  will  siinicienlly  appear,  that  Ihtf  tiemand  fof 
some  ehaitge  in  the  administration  ol  this  hiMiicii  pi  judicature 
has  not  been  exaegcraled.  And  first  w  iili  respect  lo  the  House 
of  Lords.  At  the  time  the  la^l  report  was  [ireseiited  (1812) 
there  w\  re  then  depeiuliiig,  in  that  ^upreme  (.‘ourt  ol  Judi¬ 
cature  appeals,  out  of  v\hicli  lly  were  from  Scotland 
nlone^.  'To  dispose  of  this  arrear,  would  retpiire  at  the 
rate  at  whieh  appeals  have  been  heard,  upon  an  average  of 
s  *\en  years,  no  le'is  a  period  than  17  years :f  so  that  when 


•  Second  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  enejuire  into  the 
auscs  that  retard  the  decision  of  suits  in  Higli  Court  of  Chancery,  p.  50. 
•f*  I  Vr  very  full  details  upon  this  subject  see  the  very  instructive  'fablei 
•ffcrcxl  in  Mu  Bentlum’s  Letters  to  Lord  Grenville  on  Scotch  Reform. 
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t  suit  been  coinmencotl  in  Scotland  for ^ the  recovery, 
for  instance,  of  a  stnii  of  money,  and  a  decision  has  aciu- 
allv  l)CtMi  ohtairnMl  by  the  pursuer  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
mil  an  appeal  from  iluii  decision  is  lodged  in  the  ilfuiso  of 
of  Li»r  is — as  l!«o  appeal  stops  execution — it  will  ht*  upwards 
of  17  sears  bef  ore  he  can  obtain  the  heneht  of  the  decision 
^  proiHuinccsl  in  liis  favour!  With  such  a  fac?  hclore  him, 
we  uKiy  safclv  liMve.  every  reader  to  make  his  own  re- 
ricctioiH. 

Snell  tiuMi  is  the  stnre  of  the  judicature  of  the  House  of’ 
— uiid  the  consetjuenees  attciulant  upoft  it,  as  sUucd 
*  bv  ilic  Chanccilor  in  mat  diixniti.'d  assciiddy,  canoecauon 
blit  Imlc  sur-ir.'zc.  He  said  tliat  ‘  he  never  livtMl  twelve 
‘  luMirsihiU  he  did  not  receive  5ouu'.  petition  for  the  expe- 
‘  (litiiiL'  some  cause  which  h^d  !.*in  loti>^  on  tlie  table ;  in 

*  somt'  i  f  'x'li'h  ^rdi  ciraur.  f-ur  u  s  xiwe  setjorik  ja  :iouU  shock 

*  that'  Lnrds/iips  to  be  m  ojt.untid  u'ifh*' 

In  the  (‘onrt  of  Ciiancery,  ihougli  the  delay  in  the  de¬ 
cision  uf  Sims  is  not  thus  enormous,  it  is,  as  afipears  from 
those  reports,  nli<'fjrether  adseiliiious,  and  such  as  imperiously 
calls  for  a  speedy  remedv.  l'l»e’  uumbiT  ot  orij^inal  causes, 
now  dej)tMidin<r  before  tlie  I.ord  Chatieellor  (exclusive  of  nine' 
set  down  to  lie  heard  in  Hilary  Term  lSi3)  and  wliich  have 
not  heu  n  tieard  because  the  l.ord  Chancellor  has  not  had  time 
to  hrar  tin*m,  is  1 19;  some  of  which  were  s.  t  d»)wn  for  hear¬ 
ing  so  lout*  ai^o  as  in  Faster  term  l8i()  t  l  dispose  of  this 
arrear  at  rhe  rate  of  progress  tnade  in  ttie  decision  of 
ongbial  e  ,u>e>  durinu:  the  years  IHIO,  KSll,  1812,  re- 
sp«‘cuvelyj,  will  mxuny  a  period  of  consiileral)ly  more  thaiC 
s«  ve  I  years:  so  that  if  a  suit  he  novv  insiiiuted  in  this  Court, 
alter  it  is  brouidu  to  tliat  stage  in  which  it  is  in  a  condition 
to  l»e  lu  anl  (;»iul  to  the  time  that  will  he  occupied  in  hring- 
iii^  It  to  this  slate  it  is  impossible  to  atsign  any  accurate 
there  will  still  remain  a  period  of  more  than  seven 
years  heforv*  a  decision  can  regularly  he  obtained  upon  it. 


*  Sec  in  the  dfor/i/n^^or/ of  the  25ih  June  181 2,  the  report  of  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  preceding  day. 

t  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  directed  to  be  print¬ 
ed,  by  order,  elated  22d  Dec.  1812.  For  the  information  of  the  un¬ 
learned  rcaikT,  it  mav  be  necessary  lo  mention  that  the  actu<d  commence¬ 
ment  of  these  siiits,  may  have  been  years  before  that  period,  and  ihat  the  in¬ 
terval  here  mentioned  is  the  time  during  which,  alter  all  the  preliminary 
processes  !  ave  l>een  performed,  the  cause  has  been  actually  waiting  to  be 
btard,  and  the  decision  upon  it  pronounced. 
i  Report  5cc.  p.  52.  Papers  6cc,  dated  22il  Dec.  1812. 
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That  the  delay  in  the  hearing;  of  original  causes  is  pnerly 
extraneous,  and  is  therefore  susceptible  ot  ainendinent,  is  abun, 
daiitly  shev%n  by  the  state  of  the  business  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls;  who,  it  appears,  excepting  those  causes  that 
stand  ‘  adjourned  from  time  to  time  at  the  request  of  the 
parties,*  has  no  cause  in  liis  paper  of  an  older  date  than  those 
set  down  for  hearing  ‘  since  Kastcr  and  before  Trinity  term 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  brief,  though 
we  are  coitscious,  imperfect  view  of  tlie  state  of  the  disease,  in 
order  tliai  our  readers  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  probable  ciiicacy  (*f  the  remedy  that  is  proposed  for  iti 
relief,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

'^rhis  remedy  then,  in  few  words,  is  tlic  appointment  of  t 
Vico  Chancellor.  For  this  purpose  a  hill  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  By  this  bill,  it  is  provided  that  such  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  shall  ha\e  ‘  full  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes, 

*  matters  and  things,  which  shall  at  any  time  be  depending 

*  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.*  He  is  to  sit  at  such  timet  as 
the  Lord  C'hancellor  shall  ‘  require  him  so  to  do  ;*  andis  to 
‘  despatch  such  business  only  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c., 

*  shall  from  time  to  time  direct^  and  in  such  manner  and 

*  form,  and  subject  to  such  restrictions  attd  regulations,  ii 
‘  to  the  Lord  Cnaticellor,  &c.,  shall cm  time  to  time  seem  fit  \ 

*  for  which  purpose  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  &j.,  shall  make 
‘  such  orders  as  to  them  respectively  shall  a[)pcar  to  be 
‘  proper  and  convettient,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall 

*  retjuire.* 

From  every  decisioti  made  by  the  proposed  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Act,  therefore,  will  lie  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor, and 
litis  provision  of  the  bill  we  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  bear 
in  mind. 

Since  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Comnioni, 
the  pamphlets  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  have  made  their  appearance,  and  though  we 
think  it  very  fortunate  for  the  public  that  the  subject  has  un¬ 
dergone  this  discussion,  we  lament  extremely  that  upon  so 
grave  a  question,  the  example  of  temperate  investigation  set 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romiily  in  his  “  Objections, ”t  should  have 


•  Papers,  dfc.  “  the  Rolls,**  dated  22nd  Dec.  1812. 

+  These  pamphlets  arc  so  well  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  petil 
of  oir  Samnel  Romiily,  and  Lord  Redesdale,  os  to  require  no  hesitation  ot 
our  port  in  Mmiog  them  as  the  auiliors. 
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l)Cfn  so  little  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  writer  of 

the  “  Ohserviuioiis”  occasioned  by  those  objections. 

Sir  Saimiel  Romilly  merely  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the 
proposed  bill  will  either  aild  another  great  and  serious  evil  to 
tiiose  already  existing  in  the  administration  of  this  branch  of 
our  judicial  system,  or  will  fail  in  a  considerable  degree  in 
t’lieciing  the  object  d<!sii*eil — namely,  the  securing  ‘a  suf- 
‘  licieiu  attendance  upon  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord 
<  Cii  .nct  llor,  and  sutlirient  means  for  carrying  on  the  business 
‘  uf  the  C’ourl  of  Chancery.*  ^  He  observes  that — 

‘  It  .ippears  to  be  extremely  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  such 
asysier.i  of  jurispruilence,  that  the  person  administering  it  should  be  in¬ 
timately  acquciinted  with  every  part  ol  it,  that  he  should  have  all  its 
priuctples  and  doctrines  constautly  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  kept  alive  by  habitual  and  alntosi  daily  exercise.  If,  of  the  three 

wlio  are  to  preside  in  the  same  Court  of  Equity,  two  are  to  have 

uw  ot  the  Court  in  all  its  various  braowlies  familiar  to  them,  and  kept 
coosuntly  io  their  view,  by  a  regular  uninterrupted  attendance  in  Court,  and 
thettiird  is  only  as  an  occasional  visitor,  to  refresh  his  memory  by  looking 
back  into  records  and  precedents  upon  (xiriicular  heads,  just  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  decide  in  the  course  of  the  year,  nine  or  ten  causes  or 
twice  that  number,  which  may  happen  to  be  brought  before  him  for  de¬ 
cision,  upon  appeals,  it  is  very  obvious  that  tliis  effect  must,  in  prtKtst  of 
timf  be  produced  ;  the  appeal  will  be  from  a  judge,  a  perfect  master  of 
the  law  he  is  to  administer,  to  one  who  has  but  an  imperfect  recol¬ 
lection  of  it ;  from  one  who  has  never  departed  from  what  may,  if  the 
expression  be  allowable,  be  considered  as  his  native  Court,  to  one  who 
hai  migrated  into  another  place,  and  returns  as  a  kind  of  foreigner.  Or, 
if  that  effect  should  not  really  have  been  produced,  there  will  always  be  a 
ootion  prevailing  that  it  has.  The  suitor  who  has  had  a  decree  in  his  favour 
and  who  secs  it  reversed,  will  be  disposed  to  observe,  that  the  judge  of 
the  most  experience  is  most  likely  to  have  well  understood  and  to  have 
properly  decided  his  cause :  and  the  appellant  whose  appeal  has  been  un- 
arailmg,  will  observe,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  appellate  judge 
thoula  have  had  so  much  deference  for  his  superior  in  experience  and 
ability,  though  his  inferior  in  rank,  as  to  have  submitted  to  him  his  own 
opinion,  and  to  have  iffirmed  the  decree  f  ro  mdtferencc,  not  to  the  res  sons 
of  the  judgement,  but  to  the  character  and  authority  of  the  judge.' 
pp.  D— 10. 

After  noticing  the  important  nature  of  the  motions  that 
are  now  heard  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  ‘  wUl  be  trusted  with  the  decision  of  important 
questions  only  when  they  are  presented  to  him  upon  the 
solemn  hearing  of  the  cause*  after  an  examination  upon  inter^ 
rogatories  and  other  papers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
die  name  of  a  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  while  the 

*  Report  from  the  Select  Conunittcc  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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name  question  will  in  a  summarij  rcay^  upon  ajfiilavilx^  be 
disnosed  of  by  the  V'ice-Cliancellor,  his  inteiior  in  rank, 
anu  tlieiefore  it  is  to  bo  presmutti  bis  interior  in  lulcuu,’ 
the  antiior  proceeds  to  .say, —  j 

‘  The  consequence  ol  this  will  probably  lx*  to  introduce  .mother  ncrrelty 
and  a  most  lm|/oiunt  one,  into  the  Court  of  C'hancery — appeals  upon 
motions.  To  what  an  extent  these  npj)eals  will  be  carried,  no  man  can 
foresi  e,  but  it  nj..y  happen  that  these  together  w  ith  the  rest  of  the  Appcali 
from  the  decisions  of  tfjc  two  subordinate  iudges,  between  win ni.  !tll  the 
ordinal y  busines.s  of  tlie  Court  is  to  be  distributed,  may  be  so  nunierom, 
that  the  disposing  of  them  may  demand  from  the  I.#ord  Chancellor 
large  a  poition  of  time  as  he  now  devotes  altogether  to  the  business  of  the 
Court.  Tli.it  he  will  then  liave  as^much  to  do  in  the  Court  as  he  has  now, 
cannot  be  reprem-nted,  but  that  he  will  tlun  have  as  much  to  do  there,  at 
lie  is  now  enahletl  to  do,  is  by  no  means  improbable,  an  I  it  will  surely 
be  admitted,  that  if  that  should  be  the  case,  the  ex|)edient  will  haft 
wholly  f.niled  of  its  object.  It  w.ll  not  merely  have  faileil,it  will  have  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  evil,  that  of  greatly  enliancing  the  exj.enct  tf 
iuai  already  grievously  and  of.pre>si%*ely  hi^hy  and  of  protracting  the’ 
final  decision  of  causes.*  pp.  1  I — 15. 

Oil  the  danger  alliidctl  to  by  ^ir  Samuel  llomiily,  of  the 
rxisUMicc,  Jit  .some  future  jieriod,  under  some  future  Chancellor, 
ol  lliai  uncousliiuiioual  st^tc  of  tilings — an  a,»’pcal  from  an 
e.\pi  lieiiccil  to  an  inexperit  need  juiigi*,  Irom  a  coinpeieui 
loan  iiKompeUMit  judicatory — ue  sbali  not  ai  jireseiii  dwell: 
but  by  tbo'^e  who  recolii*et  the  niiu  ber  of  years  during  which 
jusliee  has  been  tienied  to  tfie  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  without  anv  ntKMupl  being  made  to  apply  a  remeuy  to 
so  dangerous  nn  evil  ;  w ho  roctdlect'tliat  the  Chanct  !!r.r  has 
other  great  rnd  iirport::nt  dniit  s  to  perform,  that  a  h  til  I  larger 
|)ortion  of  fiis  time  than  hi  retofore  is  to  be  allottcil  lo  ibe 
House  ef  l.ord5,  and  tiiat,  eompared  with  llu.^e  funclioos, 
in  the  scale  of  imporiaiiCe,  the  business  ot  the  ('onrt  ol  Chan¬ 
cery  willuecnpy  hula  very  inferior  station; — by  ilioSi*,  we  say, 
who  keep  these  ihing.N  in  mind,  the  di.nger  of  this  branch 
ot  tii.s  judicial  business  ialiing  into  nogleci,  will  jievei*  lie  con- 
sideirU  as  aliogeifier  \isiunary.  But  be  llu.t  as  it  m..y  ;  let  us 
suppose,  w but  is  the  most  jirobable  result,  that  the  ('hancellor 

{iressed  by  hi^  other  duties,  will,  Jifter  the  passing  ol  ihi 
lill,  cjuise,  with  the  exception  of  such  part  as  is  performed 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  whole  of  the  judicial  hiisinesf 
of  his  C'oiiil  to  pas.s,  in  the  hrst  iiistar.ee,  through  tlm  hands  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  W  ith  regj'.rd  lo  ih(xve  caii.ses  and  mo¬ 
tions  that  ..re  o!  the  mo^t  impor’.ai.ce,  an  jinpenl  will  almost  lu- 
variably  be  made  from  i)je inferior  to  the  superior  tribunal: 
it  bcdiig  l  ken  lor  granted  that  the  ('iiancellor  w  ill  eontirnie  *** 
•he  Mine  degree,  as  at  present,  desirous  of  dispatching  the  other 
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business  of  liis  (^ourt,  let  us  see  what  time  he  will  be  able  to 
devote  to  his  (in tics  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

111  the  f^st  |)lace,  then,  supposing  the  inteiuled  scheme  to 
be  uiloptctl,  what  would  be  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
Vicc'C'iiancelior  ? — that  of  deciding,  at  least  deciding  /if /n/Z/y, 
ill  cases  that  are  of  the  Siiialle^t  inotnent,  and  therefore  such 
as  now  ocenpv,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  small  portion 
ot  the  time  ot  the  (.'oiii  t.  As  for  the  remaining  class  of  causes, 
that  is  to  say  the  most  impiirtant  class,  and  those!  consequently 
dial  v\ill  consume  the  greatest  quantity  of  lime  in  their  liiscus- 
doi),  they  must  still  continue  to  he  heard  by  the  Chancellor. 
What  may  he  theproporlion  of  causes  that  will  be  appealed  from 
it  is  imposj^ihle,  with  safety,-  to  say:  hut  that  the  (]uaiitity  of 
biisiiuss  which  will  di>patchetl  hy  the  Vice-Chancello 

will  he  equivalent  to  what  would  have  been  despatched  hy  the 
(  banccllor,  had  he,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  three  days  in  each  week  (which  is  ilie  time  that  it  is  proposed 
he  should  devote  to  that  tribunal)  been  sitting,  during  the  same 
period,  inthc!  Court  of  Chancciy — this,  we  think  will  scarcely 
be  coiiteiidcil*. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  then  he  a  just  one,  as  in  onr 
humble  appreliensioii  it  is,  the  consequciices  predicted  hy 
Sir  Samutd  Komillv,  if  the  present  hill  he  passed,  will  be 
fully  Verified;  a’ul  whatever  benefit  the  suitors  in  the  House 
of  Lords  mav  derive  from  the  proposed  arrangement,  will  he 
jMirch.iscd,  in  no  incoiniderahlc  degree,  at  the  expcnce  of  the 
luitorsin  the  Court  of  Chancery.  . 

To  the  author  of  the  “  Ohs*  rvaiiiiiis”  tiie  suh)cci  has,  how¬ 
ever,  proeiileil  itself  in  a  didereni  aspect,  in  the  lirat  place, 
wiiii  a  view  to  the  support  of  the  proposeil  iiicaNure,  it  was 
nccc>aarv  to  shew  ihat  tlie  business  of  me  Court  cf  Chancery 
bad  not  inerclv  remained  st.itionary,  hut  that  it  had  increased  to 
iuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  impracticaiile  for  tin:  ( 'liunccllor, 
cunsi>UMiiiv  Willi  the  discharge  of  ilu‘ duties  of  the  court  in 
wbidi  he  presides,  to  tievote  any  more  of  his  time  than 
forni^'rlv,  to  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lorils.  I’hat  such  an 
increase  lias  actually  taken  place,  it  is  said,  hy  tlie  “  Obser¬ 
ver,”  ‘  must  be  obvious  to  any  man  who  will  dispassion¬ 
ately  consider  the  subject,'  (p.  lii),  atid  upon  the  strength  of 
this  assuuipiioii  it  is  that  he  argues,  and  that  appears  to  regard 

•  In  point  of  fact,  as  the  business  of  the  Court  of  (diancery  is  not  now 
done,  if  it  be  not  the  object  of  the  proposed  act  to  place  the  suitors  of  that 
tribunal  in  a  worse  predicament  than  that  in  which  it  now  finds  them,  it 
must  be  maintained  that  the  proposed  Vice-Chancellor  will  be  enabled  to 
decide  what  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  above 
periodica!  absence  of  the  Chancellor. 
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it  aR  an  abundantly  sufficient  ground  for  adopting  the  propoiei 
hill :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Hom^ 
of  Commons  to  ascertain  wlieihcr  any  such  measure  hadof 
had  not  taken  place,  is,  with  some  little  inconsistency,  as  h 
strikes  us  at  least,  asserted  to  be  ‘  wholly  immaterial,*  (n.  i7,j 
‘  in  a  great  degree  irrelevant,’  (ib.),  ‘  little  connected  with 
the  grievance,’  (p.  IH),  and  lastly,  ‘  well  calculated  to  mislead’’ 

But  how  stands  the  matter  in  point  of  tact  ?  Kxlraorclinar)- 
as  it  may  seem,  the  truth  is,  that  instead  of  an  increase,  i 
diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  bills  tiled  in  the 
C\)urt  of  (’bancery.  Upon  an  average  of  ten  jeari,  endinj; 
in  1754,  the  number  of  bills  filed  in  each  year  was  1659; 
upon  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  in  1809,  the  nuniberof 
bills  hied  in  each  year  was  only  1318’’*.  It  is  perfectly  triii 
that  the  business  of  the  (  bancellor  in  causes  of  bankruptcj, 
and  in  some  of  the  comparatively  subordinate  branches  of  bis 
judicial  duties,  lias  of  late  years  received  a  material  acces. 
sion  ;  but  we  apprehend  tliat  acces>ion  will  be  found  to  be 
more  than  compensated  for,  by  the  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  court  that,  compared 
with  former  j)eriods,  is  at  present  despatched  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  leaving,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  Chancellor  a 
shur(‘  of  business  not  materially,  if  at  all,  greater  than  that 
wbicb  fell  to  bis  lot  during  the  earliest  of  the  twoperiodsto 
which  we  have  just  alluded. 

W'e  shall,  however,  at  the  present  moment,  spare  ourselves 
and  our  rea<lers  the  pain  of  dwelling  particularly  upon  the 
mode  in  which  this  part  of  the  inturmation,  collected  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bears  upon  the  question 
now  before  ns,  contenting  ourselves  merely  with  obsening, 
that  if  the  document  to  wliicb  we  have  referred  be  not  mate¬ 
rially  inaccurate,  and  we  have  never  beard  it  alledged  tot 
he  so,  some  other  cause  than  the  increase  of  business  mut 
be  sought  for,  as  the  occasion  of  the  arrear  of  undecided 
causes  that  now’  remain  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

'I'o  the  other  matter  contained  in  the  “  Observations,”  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  particnla  riy  to  advert:  it  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  charges  of  ‘  misrepresentation’  and  ‘false  assump¬ 
tion,’  and  ‘  false  conclusion,’ — dealt  out  in  language  not  very 
becoming  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  against  the  author  of  the 
“  Object  ions,”  aiul  an  attempt  is  made,  in  a  very  desultory 
and  vague  manner,  to  sliew  ibat  the  Chancellor  may,  with  the 
as>istance  of  bis  proposed  Vice  Chancellor,  allot  the  required 

time  to  the  busiiu  ss  of  the  House  of  Lords,  consistently  with 

_ _  _  _  _  _ 

*  Kcpori,  Icc.  ordered  to  be  printed,  bUi  June,  181 p.  32. 
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ihe  (lisriiarge  of  his  functions  in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery, 
ivhirli,  foi*  ^he  reasons  ahorc  given,  is  in  our  conception, 
altogether  impracticahio,  unless  the  suitor  in  that  court, 
togetiter  with  the  udJitional  tax  both  of  delay  and  expcnco 
that  will  he  imposed  upon  him,  in  consc(]uence  of  the  new 
itage  of  app<*al  introduced  by  the  present  bill,  be  destined 
to  experience  a  still  more  indexible  diMiial  of  justice  than 
even  nww  falls  to  his  lot. 

We  lament  extremely  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  in* 
dulging  in  any  observations  upon  the  state  of  the  judicature 
in  the  House  of  Lords:  we  cannot  forbear,  liowever,  ex¬ 
pressing  our  astonishment,  that,  after  it  is  indisputably 
provtd,  that  appeals  are  lodged  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delay, 
the  rule  should  be  still  persisted  in,  of  making  an  appeal  stay 
execution*  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  appeals,  while  it 
is  not  made  to  stay  execution  in  the  case  of  an  English  appeal. 

With  reference  to  the  topic  on  which  we  have  now  been  lead 
to  touch,  we  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  noticing  a 
plan  proposed  in  the  year  1 80S,  hy  Mr.  Heiitham,  whose  well 
earned  fame  in  the  science  of  legislation  could  scarcely  be 
exalted  by  any  praise  in  our  power  to  bestow.  It  is  contained 
in  a  single  sheet,  and  is  entitled  a  ‘  Summary  View  of  the 
Plan  of  a  Judicatory,  under  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Lords 
Delegates.’  As  it  may  gratify  some  of  our  reatleis,  we  will 
just  subjoin  the  beads  of  this  plan,  every  part  of  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  throughout  by  reasons. 

'  Sect.  I.  Number  and  Choice.  I.  The  proposed  ••  Lords  Delegates** 
to  be  members  of  the  House,  and  with  salaries.  *2.  Puisnes— three— one 
for  each  kingdom,  to  be  elected  by  the  Lords  sitting  for  each  kingdom. 
.S.  President  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  house.  4*.  Election,  annual.  5. 
Mode  of  election,  secret,  by  ballot,  (i.  The  Presidency  to  be  filled  by 
each  of  the  judges  in  turns.  Sect.  1 1.  Members,  Lords  Visitants. 
1.  Every  member  of  the  house  to  bring  with  him  into  the  Court  of  Lorda 
Delegates  every  right  but  that  of  voting.  2.  Scotch  Peers,  not  having 
•eats  in  the  house,  to  be  admitted  as  visitants.  3.  Power  to  each  Judgo 
to  appoint  a  substitute.  Sect.  .3.  Decision  of  the  Court— to  be  final. 
Sect,  4,  Relates  to  place  of  sitting,  habiliments,  and  title.  Sect.  5.  To 
the  duration  of  the  establishment, — which  is  to  be  temporary.  Smct.  6. 
To  Obligations,  oath  of  office, &c. 

•  Upon  this  subject,  James  Chalmers,  Esq.,  an  experienced  solicitor  ia 
Scotch  appeal* ,  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Housa 

••  follows.  ‘  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  appeal  a, 

*  and  I  know  that  appeals  are  entered,  many  of  them  only  for  the  purpose 

*  of  delay;  there  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  this  session,  to  prevent 

*  a  person  paying  lOOOl.  into  Court ;  it  was  in  the  House  seven  years  ;  1 
‘  had  orders  to  witlidraw  the  appeal  as  soon  as  it  should  be  called  upon, 
‘  and  when  it  came  to  the  last  moment,  I  took  it  away  upon  paying  the 

*  cofifc/  Report,  &c.,  ordered  to  be  printed,  IS  June,  1811,  p,  24. 


Art,  IX.  Thtf^Titus  Biofit  Moschui  and  Tprtfus  :  tran?Iaffd  from 
Creek.  Dy  the  Rev.  U.  I'olwhclt*.  'Fo  which  are  added  Dlseeiutkjm 
and  Notes.  8vo.  ‘J  vul.  Piice  lOo  6d.  bds.  Lackingion  and  Cu.  1811, 

^  PAS'I'(  >l{  A  L,  in  ihestriri  signifii  alion  of  the  word,  jf 
a  poem  aboot  sh  jiherds  and  tlnor  >h(*ep — subjects  not  very 
fertile  ot  poetry,  it  miirht  be  thoiight  by  one  who  knows  no 
shepheril'j  hot  those  of  Kngland.  'I'h  .‘re  are,  however,  some 
geniie  it-iders  aiapiainted  wit’i  l!io  shepherds  of  Arcadia,— 
simple  I  er>onnge'i,  who  sometimes  sing  solos  Uj  their  sheep; 
^ouieinnes  meet  in  trio  under  a  sliady  tree,  and  agree  that 
two  shall  tell  in  auiah(i*aii  strains,  the  charms  of  their  mis- 
trews,  and  the  iliinl  rewanl  the  best  songster  with  a  panV 
pipe,  or  a  wreath  of  w ooil-tlowers.  'Then  agaiti,  some  one 
of  these  u<*nth*  beitigs  is  dying  <d  love,  and  he  tiinls  nut  that 
Cnpiil  was  born  of  a  rod:,  ainl  sm'klod  i>v  a  lioness;  and  the 
gotls  all  come  to  ask  him  how'  he  does;  and  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  do‘4s  stand  aroinul  him  in  ninte  affhctlnn,  or  bleat  and 
low  and  hark  their  nx'lodions  grief.  M'hether  bears  and  lions 
lianni  ihe  gn'vcs  of  'IVnipe,  wo  are  f.ol  quite  elear  ;  but  wc 
tbink  iliut  ue  have  met  with  these  interesting  creatures  (|iiiie 
an  di’sesprir.  At  a.nother  time  !iis  Delia  smiles  upon  the 
‘khoptiero  t'oyd  and  aM  is  gaiety  and  sunsliine  ;  ami  the  lamb¬ 
kins,  and  the  kidlings,  and  (he  lawns  and  gambol  along 

the  ‘  velvet  lawns'  in  the  im)st  innocent  anj  edifying  way 
imaginal)le.  ‘Sweet  putty  things!’  to  be  snre  ;  hut  llieir 
date  IS  out,  and  vvhoso  lake.s  upon  himself  now-a-davs  to 
write,  or  to  translate  pastorals,  mui>t,  we  are  alraid,  adopt 
ns  his  motto,  ‘  Viigmil)ns  pneriscpir  canto:’  ‘  1  sing  to  voting 
gentlemeu  and  ladies  under  »welve  ve.ns  or  age.’  I'herc  isa 
great  deid  of  this  idle  sinfl  in  'riiencnius. 

The  wo***!  pasforaly  huwew  r,  is  sometimes  taken  in  the 
more  cMended  Mi  t..‘>e  ol  /<p/7,  e?*  end  then,  witliout 

being  very  learneil  or  viu  v  preiise,  we  suppose  it  means  a 
ahoii  poem,  de.scril)iije  mrul  scciu's  and  rural  manners, 
aiid’tlie  feelings  ami  atleeiiuiis  of  rural  people.  Of  ilio  douieslic 
feelings  ami  allections  ol  any  class  of  person^  tlm  ancient 
poets  are  mu  Ncry  prolusc  in  their  t.lescripiions.  Kven  their 
love  IS  generally  wiiliont  semiment.  Tlu;  slrono4»r  passions 
they  can  f'aint  lotfirlile;  hiit  the  minnter  sensibilities,  the 
beauty  of  fraternal  ailretion,  the  melanciioly  recollections ot 
a  departed  friend,  or  an  ah'^ent  spot,  the  gaiety  ami  intimate 
delights  of  a  family  firesidt', — these  are  subjects  to  wliieli  they 
rarely  deseuid.  '1  he  tenderness  ol  home-scenes  was  lelt  lur 
Goldsmilli,  and  Cowper,  ami  Campliell,  and  above  all 
Sonlluy.  On  this  aecount,  therefore,  ami  because  the 
coUagjy  icklom  the  ain)vlc  of  turbulent  and  ttMiipestuoui 
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i>asMons  "’C  must  not  look  for  any  tiling  very  atVeciing  in  the 
of  the  ancit  nls.  To  ific  readers  who  regret  this, 
we  venture  to  recoinniCMul  the  tfiird  and  sixtfi  of  Southey’s 
F.ngh>l^  and  the  first  of  his  Hotany-Bay  eclogues.  They 
are  the  iurenile  attempts  of  the  writer  who  was  afterwards  to 
produccMiuloc, — a  poem,  the  mention  of  which  is  its  proper 
prai>c, 

Knral  scenery  and  rural  manners,  however,  we  have  a  right 
tocxjieet  in  every  writer  of  pastor d.  The  lirst  and  fifth  of 
the  KiMilish  eclogues  are  very  pleasing  pictures  of  the  manners 
of  lilt!  lower  orders  among  ourselves.  Many  poems  of  a  similar 
kind  may  he  found  in  the  volumes  before  ns,  ‘  The  swains, 
anti  the  i capers,*  are  specimens  of  rustic  chit-chat  ;  and 
raillery  ‘the  travellers’  is  a  down-right  sln-pluTd’s  quarrel; 
the.  Sviaciisaii  gossips,  is  a  very  humorous  picture  of  two 
good  housewives  at  a  show.  Of  such  things,  however,  it  is 
evident  tlint  the  popular  merit,  is  in  a  good  iiu-asure  lost,  when 
the  manners  which  they  exliihit  are  no  longer  to  be  found. 
'I'he  chiiraciers,  indeed,  of  the  vulgar  will  remain,  in  every 
age,  essentially  the  same  ;  hut  tiu!  manners  will  he  continually 
so  far  nioilified  and  changed  that  the  ti  iilh  of  the  picture 
drawn  at  one  time  will  not  easily  be  ascertained  at  another. 
An  aliusinii  to  customs  and  superstitions  which  arc  before 
our  eyes,  and  by  which  we  ourselves  arc  materially  aflbctcd, 
becomes  a  very  dilVerent  thing  when  commentators  must  be 
consniicil  before  we  can  come  at  the  meaning  of  it.  'I'o  us 
who  have  seen  horse-shoes  nailed  at  the  doors  of  the  illiterate 


and  Nuperstiiious,  to  guard  the  iubabitarits  from  the  malignity 
of  niich-crafij^or  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  old  ami  the 
new  schools  of  landscape-gardening,  ami  know*  the  prejudices 
ot  the  aged  in  favour  of  whatever  is  old-fashioned;  the  two 
ocloj  •lies  we  alluded  tt)  above,  are  no  doubt  very  interesting. 
But  we  have  no  improvis.ittiri  among  oiir  shepherds.  For  all 
the  clianns  of  the  ‘  Pharmaceutia*  w"*  are  obliged  to  lly  to 
nou*s :  ihe  loves  of  the  Cyclops  a!id  Galatea  no  longer  form 
Ji  papular  ami  nursery  talc  ;  and  even  Adonis,  the  btHUtiftd 
Adonis,  though,  as  Mr.  Polwbelc  has  remarked,  the  favourite 
inbject  of  t!io  Grecian  Mine,  awakens  a  very  slight  degree 
‘>t  iiucrest  With  us.  'The  proverbial  methods  of  expression  too, 
die  lamlliar  forms  of  imprecation,  and  all  those  minntiie  which 
gne  maum^rism  to  a  poem  are.  etfecinally  lost  upon  us 

e  are  afraid,  iln'rero»*e,  that  'i'iieocritus,  iti  whatever 
^rainiation,  is  not  likely  to  become  a  favourite  with  an  Knglish 
public.  pt)r  what  decree  of  f.ivonr  he  docs  enjoy,  he*  will 
probaldy  be  iiuJclitcil  lo  tint  ne.biu^saud  beauty  of  Lis  descrip^ 
and  the  muaic  ol  bis  versilication. 

VuL  IX.  Q 
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I?4  Polwhele’s  Theocritus, 

In  musical  versification  Mr.  P.  is  in  general  by  no  means  dc. 
ficicut.  Soir.etiuies,  lioweTor,  wc  are  disappointed.  Evert 
scbuol-boy  reniombcrs  tljc  original  of  tlic  following  lines  : 


‘  Where  stray’d  ye,  Nymphs,  when  Daphnis  pin’d  with  love? 
Though  PiNEUs’  vale,  or  Pindus*  sleepy  grove  ? 

For  not  Anapu>’  flood  your  steps  delay’d — 

Or  Acis*  sacred  wave,  or  rEiNA’s  shade  !* 


Here  arc  four  eJisioiu  of  the  .v  in  the  space  ct  lljrce  lines, 
T  he  Greek  i«i  cxquiKiicly  nu  lodioiis. 

Rcfcrc  we  lay  a  few  of  the  descriptive  passjiges  before  our 
reailers,  we.  must  complain  ot  Mr.  P.  tor  translating  heocritus 
at  all.  Fawkes  had  already  given  a  version  ot  him,  sutHcientlv 
good,  wc  are  of  opinion,  to  prevent  i‘Vi?n  hiu’i  who  eon  Id  give 
a  better  from  bestowing  his  labour  on  the  same  subject.  Of 
Hiicn  a  writer  as  Theocritus  we  sliall  be  supposed  to  have 
coirpivcd  il^e  rival  versions  ihrmuihont.  t#ut  itappears  to  u?, 
ilrat  iheif  meriis  are  nearly  ecpial;  Fawketr^s  |)*.*ilKips,  more 
literal,  and  Mr.  1\  perhaps,  has  the  creator  »rasc  and  thiency. 
It  mil  I  b(' remarliC  I,  luwviwer,  that  Fawkes  went  before  hini, 
and  appears  ti^  have  been  pretty  diligently  read  by  him. 

So  muscular  hia  limbs  attract  the  sight. 

You’d  sw  ear  the  fisher  sti latch’d  with  all  his  might.  Vohjihtli. 

‘  Such  strong  expressions  rises  on  the  sight, 

*  You’d  swear  tlio  man  exened  all  his  might.’  Faxiihs, 


I 


A  thorn  pricks  sore  my  leg  !  See  hcr^*  the  wound  i 

How  thick  these  matted  briars  o’erspread  the  ground...  I 

Haste  Corydo.n  d  ost  sec’t  ?  Plague  take  the  bc.ist.  \Fdjihelt  I 

‘  A  long  8h.irp-polntcd  prick  has  piurc’d  ray  eg  ;  '  | 

‘  How  high  these  thorns  and  spindling  brambles  grow  ! 

*  Dost  see’l  ?  ’twas  long  of  her  ;  plague  take  the  cow.’  Fawkes. 

•  'i’o  thSt  his  iron  club  in  charge  allots 

Pondvrons  in  all  its  solid  strength  of  knots.  Pol^tbhrt:. 

‘  To  this  his  bow  and  quiver  heallcts, 

‘  To  this  his  iron  club  distinct  with  knot'*.’  Fa^tukrs, 


O’er  the  hush’d  hills  the  pensive  heifers  rove, 

Kefuse  tlieir  pasture  and  iorget  their  love.  PoLvohde. 

*  The  bulls  loud  iK'Ilowing  o’er  the  forest  rove 

*  Forsake  their  pasture  and  forget  their  love.*  Fasiket, 

‘  Forget  their  love,*  is  an  interpolation.* — In  the  pieces  of 
humour  Mti  Prdwhelc  is  decidedly  the  superior. 

'The  loUowiiig  is  a  beautiful  description  of  the  sculpture  of 
a  cup. 


*  With  dlls,  I’ll  8*akc  ^o’crlald  with  wax  it  stands, 
.\nd  smells  just  recent  trom  the  graver’s  hands, 


Poluliole's  TheocHttts.  lii 

My  iarprc  two-hanHIeJ  cu^',  rich-wrouj^htand  dcq) ; 

Arofnd  whose  hrioi  j'ale  ivy  seetni  to  creep, 

Wiih  heb’chryse  eniwin’d  ;  small  tendrils  hold 
Its  g.iffrom  fruit  in  many  a  daspinr:  fold. 

Within,  high-touchM,  a  Female  Figure  shines • 

Her  caw  1— her  vest — how  soft  the  waving  lines  1 

And  near,  two  Youths  (blight  ringlets  grace  their  brows) 

Breathe  in  alternate  strife  their  amoious  vowt ! 

On  each,  by  turns,  the  faithless  Fair-one  smiles. 

And  views  the  rival  pair  with  wanton  wiles. 

Brimful,  thro’  passion,  swell  their  twinkling  eyes!  * 

And  their  full  bosoms  heave  with  fruitless  sighs  1 
Amidst  the  scene,  a  fisher,  grey  with  years,  » 

On  the  rough  summit  of  a  rock  appears  ; 

And  labouring,  witli  one  effort,  as  he  stands. 

To  throw  his  large  net,'drags  it  with  both  hands  I 
So  muscular  his  limbs  attract  the  sight-— 

You’d  swear  the  fisher  stretch’d  with  all  his  might. .  • 

Bound  his  hoar  neck,  each  swelling  vein  displays  * 

A  vigour  worthy  youth’s  robuster  days  ! 

Next,  red  ripe  grapes,  in  bending  clusters  glow : 

A  Boy,  to  watch  the  vineyard,  sits  btdow  ! 

'I'wo  foxes  round  him  skulk  ;  this  slily  gapes,  .  ^ 

To  catch  a  luscious  morsel  of  the  grapes  : 

But  that,  in  ambush,  aiming  at  the  scrip,  -  • 

Thinks  ’tis  too  sweet  a  moment  to  let  slip—  : 

And  cries :  It  suits  my  tooth— the  little  dunce— 

“  ril  send  him  dinnerlcss  away;  for  once  1” 

He  idly  busy,  with  his  rush-bound  reeds  iHr 

Weaves  locust-traps  ;  nor  scrip  nor  vineyard 
Flexile  around  its  sides  the  acanthus  twin’d. 

Strikes  as  a  miracle  of  art  the  mind.’  pp.  5—7.  ’ 

Rural  scenery :  . 

‘  Tliere,  in  kind  courtesy,  our  host  had  spread  •  i  • 

Of  vine  and  Icntisk  the  refreshing  bed  !  •*  ^ 

Their  breezy  coolness  elms  and  poplars  gave,^ 

And  rills  their  murn.ur,  from  the  NaIads’  cftve  ! 

Cicadas  now  retiring  from  the  sun, 

Amid  the  shady  shiubs,  their  song  begun.  • 

From  the  thick  copse  we  heard,  far  off,  afid  lone  ; 

The  mellow’d  shrillness  of  the  woodlark’s  tone  I 
Warbled  the  linnet  and  the  finch  moR*  near, 

And  the  soft-sighing  tu;tle  sooth’d  the  car  ! 

1  he  yellow  bees  humm’d  sweetly  in  the  shade.* 

And  loundthe  fountains’  flowery  margin  play’d  I 
All  summei’s  redolence  effus’d  delight ! 

All  autumn,  in  luxuriant  fruitage  bright — 

The  pears,  the  ihick-strown  apples’  vermeil  glow, 

And  bending  plums,  that  kiss’d  the  turf  below,*  pp,  65—66. 
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Polwhele’s  Theocritus. 

Fawkes  lic'is  given  this  passage  iliiis 

‘  bade  U8  on  soft  beds  recline 
‘  Of  Icntisk,  and  young  brandies  of  the  vine, 

‘  I'cpiars  :.nd  elms  above  their  fobage  spread, 

*  Lent  .•  cool  shade,  ainl  waved  their  breezy  head  ; 

«  below,  a  sireaiii,  from  the  r.yniphs’  sacred  cave, 

‘  In  free  meanders  led  its  mum. min/  wave; 

‘  In  the  warm  tM.he.'ar.s,  vrdari  si  mbs  among, 

*  SIi  b!  gra‘s-hoppei8  renewM  their  pla’rftive  song  ; 

‘  A:  JibtTntfir.  conced’d  in  shades  alone, 

‘  Sweet  VhiionHl.i  jH»Lr*d  lier  plaintive  moan  ; 

*  The  lark,  the /ohilincli  warbled  lays  of  love, 

‘  And  sw'.etly-pensive  coo’d  tlu  tiii  tle-dove  ; 

‘  Wldie  honey-bjes,  for  t;\cr  on  tii»?  wing, 

‘  lluuim’d  round  the  flowers,  or  slpt  the  silver  spring.  •  f 
‘  The  rich  ripe  season  gratified  the  sense 
‘  With  summer’s  sweets,  and  autumn's  redolence; 

‘  Apples  and  jicnrs  lay  sircwM  in  lica]»s  around, 

*  .Vnd  the  plum’s  loaded  branches  kiss  the  ground.* 

Our  rc;w!c*rs  niav  like  lo  see  ilie  iovc-soiiu  of  the  one  eyed 
giant. 

‘  Indeed  I  guess  the  cause  of  all  thy  pride— 

My  eyc-hrow  stretch ’u  so  shaggy  and  so  wide  ! 

One  socket  only,  wliei**  my  lar  ge  eye  glows  ’ 

And  o’er  rny  blubber  iipj  su^li  prominence  of  nose. 

Yet,  though  I’m  such,  I  ked  a  thousand  sheep ! 

Milk  the  rich  ‘Stream,  and  drink  its  iwerage deep ! 

And  from  thc^une^8  of  the  o'ertlowing  pails. 

Curdle  the  sofust  cheese  that  never  fails  ! 

Still,  if  the  genial  spring  my  meads  hath  blest, 

My  plenteous  curd  lies  ready  to  K*  pr(*Rt  I 
Still,  if  the  summer  scorch,  the  winter  freeze, 

^^y  shelves  are  loaded  with  abundant  cheese. 

No  CyJof.Sy  hen‘,  outvies  my  vocal  pipe, 

Chaunting  tiiy  charms  so  luscious  and  so  ripe  ! 

Yes!  Apple  of Dt light  !  I  singVith  glee. 

Off,  at  the  miunight  hour,  myself  and  thee  ! 
l  or  thee  ten  docs,  all  mark'd  w  ith  moons,  1  rear  ; 

And  four  line  cubii— 1  plunder’d  (rem  a  bear  ! 

Come  then — nor  heed  the  da:»hing  ot  the  wave, 

Kt|>ose,  each  night,  more  sweetly  in  my  cave  ! 

Come  Nymph  !  and  i  wd!  give  thee  nothing  less 
'riran  thy  owm  grotto  fields  thee,  to  possess  ! 

There,  ivy  round  my  hays  and  cypress  twines  ! 

'fhere,  grap-’S  delicious  load  my  blushing  vines. 

There,  Irom  deep-shaded  u'Etna’s  melting  snows, 

'The  Cooling  spring’s  ambrosial  beverage  flows. 

And  who,  my  lair-one,  would  prefer  to  taese 
'i'hc  dull,  drear  prospect  of  a  waste  of  seas  ? 
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^  Polwhele’s  ThcocrittiS, 

But  if  niy  board — my  ryo-brows  be  too  rough, 

I’ve  oaken  billcts>  and  Tve  fire  enough  ; 

On  the  red  hearth  unquenchM  my  embers  lire  ; 

Then  to  the  flame  my  beard— my  c)T-brows  give. 

For  cv’n  to  burn  my  life-blood  I  could  bear — 

Or  this  far  dearer  eye,  to  )»lease  my  fair.*  pp.  88,  90. 

\Vc  add  i\  few  lines  from  the  Syracusian  gossips. 

inwp,  *  Praxinoe  !  see  the  rich  tapeitried-room  ! 

How  exquisite  !  sure  it  was  wrought  in  the  loom 
Of  the  Gods! 

Praxinoe,  And  how  striking  !  how  bold  the  designs  • 

Ko  {)encil  could  draw  such  elaborate  lines  ! 

Minerva  !  they  risi*  above  critical  strictures  ! 

For  what  animation  enlightens  the  pictures  ! 

Man's  indeed  a  wise  animal !  See  how  they  move— 

Nay,  start  from  the  hangings :  They  cannot  be  wove  I 
But  look  on  yon  ligure :  Ilow  charming  he  lies  ! 

All  silver  tiu  couch,  and  so  vivid  the  dyes 
Of  his  young  downy  beard — *tis  not  hard  to  discover 
The  features  of  Venus’s  beautiful  lover. 

Stranger,  Cease— cease — idle  dames,  your  impertinent  tattle  ! 

As  hoarse  and  as  broad  as  the  pigeons  ye  prattle. 

Gitr^o,  Indeed  !  who  are  you  ?  Though  we  talk,  shall  you  curb  us  ? 

Seek  those  who  will  listen,  nor  dare  to  aisturbus ! 

Dost  think  Si/raciislans  will  tamely  knock  under. 

That  can  trace  to  the  city  of  Corinth  their  founder  ? 

No,  Master  Officious  !  ’Tis  seldom  you  hear  of  one 
A  slave,  tii  it’s  descended  from  mighty  Bellerophon. 

And  as  to  our  tongue,  you've  no  reason  to  tease  us ; 

*Tis  our  own  mother  language  of  Peloponnesus. 

Praxinoe,  We  have  husbands,  beside  that  will  bluster  and  cuff!  ] 

One  tyrant,  besure,  is  in  conscience  enough. 

Go'^o,  Hush— hush— my  dear  life  !  She’s  preparing  the  song  ; 

The  sweet  little  Grecian  !  How  still  is  the  throng  ! 

She’ll  excel  pensive  Sperchis  !  Sec — see  her  prepare 
With  a  languish  so  soft — so  delicious  an  air  I 

So  mcltingly  plaintive  her  musical  tone  is - — 

But  hark  !— She’s  beginning  the  death  of  Adonis.’ 

Alter  Theocritus,  come  the  Idylls  of  Bioii  and  Moschus. 
Ti,  is  is  like  Dan’s  dishes,  ‘  three  boilcil  fowls,  three  roast, 
two  chicken-pies,  and  a  capon.’  We  catinot  spare  much  time 
foriluMii:  they  had  both  been  translated  before,  perhaps  as 
Well,  by  Fawkes ;  and  we  should  have  tliought  tliat  Langhorne’s 
‘  lh:iiih  of  Adonis,’  had  precluded  the  necessity  of  another 
version.  We  give  a  short  poem  from  each.  . 

Bion.  Id,  fJ. 

‘  While  yet  asleep,  ere  dawning  day. 

Sooth’d  by  delightful  dreams  L  lay. 


Polwlicle’s  Thf'xritus. 

Besides  me  Venus  seemed  to  stand. 

Young  Cupid  in  h«>r  lily  lued— 

( Meek  on  the  ground  his  eyes  were  cast) 

When,  whispt  ring  tlius,  away  she  past ; 

‘To  you  my  little  son  I  bring  : 

‘  Dear  shepherd,  t«'ach  the  boy  to  sing.’ 

I,  simple  swain,  and  void  of  thought, 

Full  many  an  ancient  ditty  taught. 

That,  all  in  rustic  numbere  tell  \  • 

How  Hermes  (orin’d  tlie  vocal  shell ; 

How  Fallas  first  compos’d  the  dutc  ; 

And  liow,  the  chcplierd’s  lip  to  suit, 

Pan  join’d  his  reeds  ;  and  fraught  with  fire, 

How  sweet  Apollo  strung  tlic  !)ic. 

But  he,  regardless  of  llic  strain, 

Foon  lendei’d  every  lesioa  vain  ; 

Wliile,  singing  lighter  lays  of  love, 

‘  How  Venus  had  the  p(uvcr  to  move 
‘  Both  Gods  and  nu*n  \vi:h  subtle  ait,’ 

I'hc  urcliin  stole  into  r.iy  heart. 

'rheu  I,  my  rustic  ditties  o'er, 

Remember’d  what  1  taught,  no  more. 

But,  simple  swain,  and  void  of  thought, 

Learnt  the  light  love-songs  Cupid  taught.*  pp.  2i8, 249. 

Moichus.  IiL  5. 

‘  When  o’er  the  blue  wave  zepbyr  blows, 

1  cannot  on  the  land  repose  ; 

And  when  a  calm  hath  hush’d  the  seas, 

’I’is  more  inviting  than  the  breeze: 

But  when  the  foaming  waters  roar, 

And  th.e  long  surges  lash  the  shore  ; 

To  earth  I  turn  my  eager  eye, 

And  from  the  billowy  thunder  fly. 

Then,  more  secure  on  land,  I  hail 
Tlie  pine-tree,  in  the  darksome  vale  ; 

^J'hough,  shivering  to  the  storm,  it  fling 
Its  cone^  around,  and  wildly  sing. 

Sure,  most  of  human  ills  the  mark, 

’^I'he  fisher  lives,  liis  house  a  baik  ; 

The  sea  his  ever-dui  ing  toil. 

The  finny  race  his  fickle  spoil ! 

But  oh  !  for  me,  Ijow  sweet  to  sleep 
Beneath  the  foliage  cool  and  deep 
Of  a  dim  plane,  and  soothe  my  ear 
With  i^ebbly  rills,  that  tinkle  near! 

How  sweet,  by  no  pale  fear  allay’d , 

Such  pleasure  in  the  rustic  shade  !  pp.  298,  299. 

I'lio  Death  of  Atloiiis  is  in  wretched  taste.  Adonis  was 
w ouinh'd  hy  a  hoar ;  hut  VtMiU', 'says  the  poet,  has  a  wider 
uoiiiul  ill  l;ci  lieart.  His  while  skin  was  turn  by  the  l)oar> 
w  hite  tooth,  u'ld  was  tlien  stained  with  black  blood.  Venus 
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^  Polvvhelc’s  Thtvcrilus. 

shed  tears  in  as  grc'at  aluindance,  as  Adonis’  blood  :  the  blood 
nnkliiced  ruses,  and  the  tears  anenionies.  Surely  the  poet  who 
IS  i»i  It  isuie  for  conceits  like  these  is  not  very  much  affected 
nitii  hi^  snl'ject.  lie  lived  before  Horace  to  be  sure;  yet 
commeii  •iense  have  fanght  hitn  Horace’s  rule  :  ‘Si  vis 

mellerc,  doh  ndnni  csi  prinniin  ipsi  libi.’  Whether,  however, 
he  (lid  "i'h  to  make  his  rr;ub*rs  weep  seems  a  question :  he 
appears  fully  ('ontt'ntod  with  the  mourners  that  he  has  around 
him;  tiu*  oaks  and  the  woods,  sif^hing,  ‘  Ah,  Adonis,’  and  the 
lakes  and  rivers  lannmtinjx,  ajul  the  [lowers  blushing  for  grief. 
It  is  to  be  observeti  that  this  abominable  taste  does  not  infect 
tlio  sinallcr  |;ieces.  I'he  tuo,  for  example,  that  we  have 
above,  are  quire  free  from  it. 

Last  comes  Tyrtiriis.  TvrtaMis,  our  readers  will  remember, 
stirred  up,  with  bis  songs,  the  I.acedirmoniBns  to  victory. 
\\  hi'ilicr  the  strains  of  his  translator  are  likely  to  be  of  any 
elFectiinl  aid  to  Wellingteti,  onr  readers  may  judge. 

‘  Of  those  w  ho  dare,  a  strong  compacted  band, 

Firm  for  the  fight  their  warrior-spiiitf  link, 

And  grapple  wltli  the  foiman,  hand  to  hand. 

How  few,  through  deadly  wounds  expiring,  sink 

*  They,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  guard 
The  inglorious  multitude  that  march  behind ; 

While  shrinking  feara  the  coward's  step  retard, 

And  dies  each  virtue  in  the  feeble  mind. 

‘  Tut  ’tis  not  in  the  force  of  words  to  paint 
What  varied  ills  attend  the  ippioble  troop, 

Who  trcmbHng  on  the  scene  of  glory  faint, 

Or  wound  the  fugitives  tliat  breathless  droop. 

*  Basely  the  soldier  stabs,  with  hurried  thrust, 

I  he  unrc^isling  wretch  that  shicldless  flies! 

At  his  last  gasp  dishonour’d  in  the  dust 

(H  is  back  transfix’d  with  sjiears)  the  dastard  lies! 

‘  Tlius  then,  bold  youth,  the  rules  of  valour  learn ; 

Stand  firm,  and  lix  on  earth  thy  rooted  feel; 

Bite  with  thy  teeth  thy  eager  lips;  and  stem 

In  conscious  strength,  the  rushing  onset  meet p.  314*. 

'I'hc  volume  of  verse  is  accompanied  with  a  volume  of 
prose;  the  readers  who  are  likely  to  be  pleased  with  the 
poems,  will  lu't,  we  dare  say,  care  much  about  the  notes, 

e  rannot  conctiide  without  expressing  (jiir  w'onder  lhat 
Mr.  I’olv,  a  clergy n. an,  as  it  appears  by  the  title-page, 
fcaoiild  lidvi;  hiiilii'tl  paper  with  the  filthy  eclogue,  which  so 
"eli  Milled  the  impure  and  degrad(*d  mind  of  Dry  den.  To 
"hat  tla:,s  of  readers  this  may  In*  addressed  we  know  not.  It 
ceri.tinlij  possesses  not  one  beauty  to  atone,  in  tlic  slightc^l 
dvgree,  tor  its  continued  indcdicacy. 


[  ^  ] 

Art.  X.  F.vnnvrliral  Principles  of  Relif^on  viiiJicatcdf  and  the  Incm» 
sistrnc^  and  dangerous  tcndenci/  of  the  Unitarian  Scheme  erposei; 
in  a  (crict  of  Lett  r%  AdJirsfcH  lo  the  Kev.  T.  Watson  ;  in  reply  to  hn 
book,  intitlcd  “  A  plain  Statement  of  the  mest  important  principlciof 
Heligion,  as  a  Preservative  aeainst  Infidelity,  Knthusiasni,  and  Immo. 
rality.*'  By  George  Young,  Minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation  ia 
Clirfdane,  Whitby.  8vo.  pp.  vili.  232.  Price  6s.  bvwrds.  William 
and  Son.  Ibl2. 

O  schcMiie  of  theological  oj)inions,  \vc  liunihly  conceive, 
i*xhil)iis  a  more  palpable  violation  of  the  jnst  and  natural 
rules  of  exposition  than  that,  which,  above  all  oiliors,  alTecis  to 


he  wholly  siip[)oried  l)y  free  iiMjinry  anti  latiottal  criticism, 
'^riie  system  of  modern  Socinianisin  originates  in  a  low  estimate 
of  scriptural  authority.  Denying  its  plenary  inspiration, 
it  ilostroys  the  criterion  of  sentiment,  the  (lutdy  to  which  alone 
satisfactory  references  can  he  made.  It  dethrones  the  umpire 
in  theconir  of  p«)lcmic  ilcbatt*;  or,  wbicli  is  in  effec  t  ibc  same 
thing,  it  teaches  the  pleader  on  one  side  of  ihe  cpicstion  to 
aitacli  no  importance  to  the  dccc  icjn,  uidcss  it  happens  to 
C(>fifirm  his  pre  vious  reasonings.  If  ih  it  decision  should  be 
“  in  contradiction  sirc'i  g,"  he  takes  ah  possible  liberties  with 
the  language  of  his  judge,  and  l  aats  him  as  If  he  were  only 
the  ir.odcTaitw  in  the  controversy,  as  faHihle  ;ind  as  variahleas 
himself.  '^I'his  reprcseiuati'  n  will  to  none  of  our  readers,  we 
sliouUl  hope,  appear  e.i'nsorious,  who  have  glanced  at 
some  of  the  e  xcel  pts  from  Mr.  Holsnain’s  Iiujuiry,  given  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  nuir.her.  Now  we  care  comparatively 
liule  for  the  severity  with  which  disputants  mal-treat  each 
other.  \\\*  regret  iiuiec  d  the  infirmities  of  human  passion,  and 
seriously  exluMt  the  parties  to  recover  thVir  temper,  and  exer¬ 
cise  mutual  foihearance.  But  when  those  hallowed  pages 
which  we  are.  aceuslomed  lo  regard  with  all  the  feelings  of 
devout  estimation,  are  not  only  disingenuously  iuUMpre.ted, 
hut  treated  with  contempt,  we  feel  an  indigtiation,  loo  serious 
u>  he  expressed  by  the  language  of  ordinary  emotion. 

The  province  of  reasou  in  religious  inquiries  has  been  often 
distinctly  explained.  Its  first  fiusintss  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the scnpiures  are  what  they  profess  lobe,  “  the  word  of  God.*’ 
Having  deleraiined  this  previotis  cpiestion  by  all  the  moilosof 
legiiiutate  proof,  the  information  of  scripture  should  be 
regarded  by  every  rational  iiupiirer  as  decitive  and  un(|ues- 
tionahle.  Slysleru*s  will  excite  no  incretlulitv  ;  for  he  will  not 
ho  surprised  to  find  i!ie  word  of  C^od  eoi  responding  with  his 
vvoiks.  I 'e  will  assume  the  posture  of  a  learner,  and  humbly 
wail  the  tulh  r  disclosure  of  those  sublime  facts,  which  in  lliu 
mpcrtect  state  eoinuiand  his  faith;  but  whieii  he  liopcs  will 
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the  future  world  be  completely  within  the  reach  of  his 
improved  comprehension. 

We  are  persuaded  that  these  cursory  renuiiks  are  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  respectable  au¬ 
thor  wh*>se  vindication  of  evangelical  truth  is  now  before  us.  [ii 
our  notice  of  Mr.  Watson’s  “  Intimations  of  a  Future  State,” 
fit  expressed  our  approbation  of  his  general  strain  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  (F.  H.  Vol.  VI.  65.)  but  at  the  same  time  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  deficiency  of  his  sentiments  respecting  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ.  We  were  then  induced  to  suppose,  from  his 
loitings,  that  he  was  probably  an  Arian  of  the  ancient  school 
of  that  order, — ;)udging,  however,  more  from  the  apparent 
seriousness  and  devotion  of  his  manner,  than  from  any  direct 
conclusive  proofs.  It  seems  our  estimau*  asiigncd  him  far  too 
high  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  sentiment.  His  last  work, 
which  we  barely  noticed,  at  once  determines  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs;  a  class  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  has 
done  infinitely  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity 
than  all  the  “  infidelity,  eiuhusiasm,  and  immorality”  that  ever 
exhted.  'This  sentence,  harsh  as  it  may  seem,  we  pro¬ 
nounce  from  calm  and  deliberate  conviction.  When  either, 

01  all  of  the  above-mentioned  vices  of  thinking  and  acting 
make  their  appearance,  we  are  at  no  loss  in  determining  their 
real  character.  Assuming  their  natural  and  proper  shape, 
they  do  little  disservice  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  ;  they  are 
known  and  coiulemned  at  once,  because  they  appear  in  their 
undisguised  deformity.  Hut  under  tlie  garb  of  that  strangely 
modified  system  of  Christianity  which  Secinianism  exhibits, 
tiics|)irit  of  infidelity,  the  virulence  of  entliusiasm,  and  many 
of  the  practices  which  the  scriptures  condemn  as  immoral, 
may  he  displayed,  in  perfect  consistcficy  with  the  system, 
which  shelters  and  protects  them  all.  Deprived  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  sncli  a  scheme,  the  sceptical  and  liie  licciiti<uis  might 
komeiimcs  he  iii'pressihle  by  the  authority  or  the  purity  of 
rcvelaiiun;  hut  fortified  by  Socinian  speculations,  the  one  may 
retain  the  infidelity  of  his  heart,  and  the  other  the  laxity  of 
l)i>  habits — and  lind  nothing  in  Christianity  even  to  alarm 
tliem. 

Wo  should  apologise  to  tlie  reader  for  detaining  him  so  long 
Ironi  our  notice  of  Mr.  Young’s  ‘Vindication.*  It  is  not  our 
iiiteruion  to iiujuirc  minutely  into  its  merits  or  defects;  lia- 
'ing already  entered  on  an  extended  examination  of  some  of 
ihos<‘  principles  of  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  work  before  us 
^0  confute.  It  is  made  up  of  thirteen  letters,  of  various  and 
une(|ual  length.  The  following  are  their  subjects : 

*  1.  Introductory  observations.  ‘J.  On  Mr.  Watson^s  Treatise  as  a 
Fficrrative  against  infidelity.  3.  On  the  same,  as  a  prcsenraiivc  against 
^  Vou  IX.  R 
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Immorality.  4.  On  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  the  depratity  gf 
Man.  5.  On  Man’s  Inability,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  6.  OnP,^^ 
destination.  7.  On  tlie  Deity  and  atonement  of  Christ.  8.  OnJoiti. 
fication  by  faith  9.  On  Regeneration,  Conversion  or  Repentance,  jQ, 
On  Relijjious  ftTlinjs  and  Enthusiasm.  11.  On  Religious  Duties,  lo 
On  Reli^'ious  principles,  and  13.  Concluding  Remarks. 

We  shall  introduce  one  selection,  as  an  interesting  speci. 
iniMi  (d  Mr.  Young's  style  ot  leasoning  and  txprtirion. 

It  i'*  taketi  from  tlie  secotid  U  tier. 

•  After  ha\ing  stripj>cd  Christianity  of  what  arc  commonly  called iti ps 
culiar  doctrines,  you  arc  at  a  loss  to  find  any  thing  remaining  to  diicri. 
minate  it  from  natuial  religion,  except  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  To 
•upp!y  this  deficiency,  you  introduce  among  ^9Mr  “  distinguishing  princk 
pies”  some  sentiments  which  were  generally  received  among  the  hcitbei 
philosophers,  but  which  you  deny  them  the  honour  ol  maintaining. 

‘  Of  this  ignorance  of  heathen  mor.ality,  you  have  giv  .n  us  a  remarkable 
instance  in  the  following  passage  :  Christian  principles  extend  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  ;  and  in  tin's  we  meet  with  one  of  its  disiinguiihinj 
excelicn'  irs.  It  never  cnter.d  into  the  conceptions  of  any  of  theexed* 
lent  moralists  of  the  heathen  woild,  to  prescribe  any  duties,  which  shodd 
extend  to  the  thoughts.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  very  evident;  becau«tbe 
sanctions  of  ilieir  l.iir  could  have  no  force  there.  Butin  the  Christian  lyi* 
tem  we  are  to  pay  2  constant  regard  to  the  divine  presence  ;  and  are  am* 
red,  that  God  knows  all  our  thoughts  ;  hence  we  are  to  regulate  them, 
from.!  regard  to  the  presence  of  our  Maker. — Our  Saviour  tells  us,  thu 
out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  8<c.  ;  and  that  these  .are  the  thlngi 
wlvch  defile  a  man.  Aiid  undoubtedly,  it  we  indulge  in  any  vicious  or 
imp?rc  thoughts,  it  requires  but  very  little  ncquaintance  with  human  na* 
turn,  to  be  convinced,  that  these  will  have  a  very  powerful  induinceoa 
our  lives.  Mere  then  are  two  very  powerful  reasons  for  a  serious  sltto*  ' 
tion  to  the  discipline  of  our  heart.  Bt'cause,  in  the  first  place,  wkkfd 
thouglits  n.ust  be  displeasing  to  that  God,  who  knows  our  hearts,  indii 
iH-rfcctly  acquainted  with  every  thing  which  passes  there.  And  second!?, 
bt  c.iu.>e  imlulging  in  vicious  thoughts  must  of  course  produce  viciosi 
acticns.  'rids  then  is  a  degree  of  morality,  to  which  no  heathen  philosophy 
could  e>cr  aspire.’  (p  131*,  135.) 

‘  1  know  not  from  what  source  you  h.ave  derived  your  knowledge  ofihf 
heaihr.i  phliosophers  ;  but  if  it  wms  from  the  perusal  of  their  works,  yw 
muft  h.uc  rea  I  them  with  uncommon  carelessness,  or  confined  yourattcfr 
tion  to  a  small  portion  of  their  writings  ;  otherwise  you  must  have  diico* 
vered  in  their  mor.il  system  those  very  principles,  which  in  this  passage yw 
will  .  ppropri,ite  to  the  gospel.  What  was  the  professed  object  of  ih? 
hr.aihcn  plij!csi>phy  ?  Was  it  merely  to  direct  the  conduct,  and  not  alio 
to  improve  the  heart,  and  regulate  the  thoughts  ?  What  was  thcgreatii® 
of  tlie  Stoic  philosophy  in  paiticular  ?  Was  is  not  to  control  the  pasii(W» 
«nd  to  produce  s  constant  tranquillity  of  mind  ? — That  the  Supreme  Bet*? 
knows  our  hearts,  that  we  arc  .iccouniable  tor  our  ilioughts,  that  vrkkfC 
tht  Uj^his  are  liu*  source  of  wicked  actions,  and  that  we  must  shun  not  ooll 
the  actu  il  commission  of  sin  but  all  approaches  to  it  in  the  thoughts  aw 
iflifouuns  of  the  bean,  .'.re  scDiiircnts,  which  not  only  ••  entered  into  tk 
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Ibneeptions  of  the  exc'*llcnt  moralists  of  the  heathen  world,**  but  abound 
inch  »r  writini^s. — Even  the  ancient  (ircek  Poets,  who  sometimes  give 
the  mo^tiiegradlng  pictures  of  the  Deity*  attribute  to  the  Supreme  God 
ihe  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Homer  in  more  than  one  instance, 
ipeaks  of  Jupiter’s  Infatuating  the  mind  by  a  secret  influ-  nce.  which  ini- 
nlifs  an  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts*;  and  l  e  mentions  the  inward 
iiety  anvl  goodness  of  Ulysses,  as  well  known  to  the  gods  ;  to  whom 
also  he  ascribes  a  knowledge  of  all  thingsf.  Hesiod  asserts  that  the 
Dcitv  p  reeives  the  wicked^tfr^Oi//  of  men,  as  well  as  their  wicked  ac¬ 
tions.  nrd  exhorts  Perses  to  restrain  his  mind  from  sinj.  In  the  following 
beautiful  passage  of  'rheognis,  the  same  ideas  arc  clearly  expressed ; 

»  Dear  Jupiter,  I  admire  thee  :  for  thou  rulest  over  all ;  thyself  |>osses- 
iog  honour  and  great  might ;  and  thou  k/awfst  well  t/u  miiids  of  men%  e-rn 
the  ioul  of  eoih  indtviduttl ;  and  thy  power,  O  king,  is  aupreme  !’||  Phi¬ 
lemon,  another  ancient  Pout,  tells  his  iricn  i  Pampliilus,  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  make  God  propitious  to  him,  by  costly  sacriliccs  or  splendid 
ornairn'ot.',  if  his  liands  were  stained  with  blood  and  violence,  and  his 
heart  defiled  with  lust  and  avarice  ;  for  God  was  present  with  him,  and 
narrowly  obsTved  him  :  And  he  adds  this  excrdlent  ;<dvice;  “  but  sacri¬ 
fice  to  God  always  in  righteousness;  with  a  pure  heati,  rather  than  pure 
garments.’’^ — To  these  passages  from  the  ancient  Greek  Poets, many  more 
might  be  aJdeil,  expressive  of  ihe  same  ideas.  11  you  had  attentively  exami¬ 
ned  even  the  Hymn  ol  Cleanthes,of  which  you  have  given  us  Mr.  West’s 
irandaiion,  you  might  have  seen  that  that  poet  and  philosopher  had  some 
“conception  ”  of  “  duties  whiv  h  /xiend  to  the  thoiigiits  for  he  speaks 
of  oUi^tng  (iair s  law  nilh  the  mindt  and  prays  th  it  his  coul  may  he  illumU 
natfj,  in  order  to  praise  him. ^ — Tli at  Socrates,  ilie  prince  ol  heathen  phi¬ 
losophers,  consider(.‘d  the  human  mind  as  open  to  tlu*  divine  inspection, 
and  Uught  men  to  attend  to  tHb  discipline  of  tlie  heart,”  is  obvi.)ui 
from  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  his  illustiious  disciples.  The 
Utter  informs  ua  that  that  excellent  moralist  **  bv'lieved  that  the  gods  know 
all  things,  whether  words,  or  actions,  or  secret  purposes  and  that  he  in- 
strucuM  his  followers  to  seek  'nwjrd  goodness.*  • — In  the  works  of  Cice¬ 
ro,  such  sentiments  occur  in  abundance,  .riut  great  philosopher  .ithrnis, 
that  “  God  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  any  one's  mind  ;*’tt  ^1'^^  I'® 
takes  an  account  of  the  dispositions  of  allmen;^^  that  he  knows  even 
those  prayers  and  vows  which  are  not  uttered  with  the  voice  ;||||  and  that 
he  must  be  worshipped  “  willi  a  pure,  entire,  and  uncorrupted  mind.”^^ 
The  same  elegant  writer,  in  a  passage  where  he  is  giving  some  direction*{ 
about  graceful  motions  of  the  body,  observes,  that  “it  is  of  much  more 
imporiince  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  soul  :  and  recommends  fl  se/iow/ 
aiteniion  to  the  discipline  ofour  hearty^  giving  some  useful  precepts  lor  ma- 
niging  the  thoughts.  The  writings  of  the  later  heathen  philosophers 
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afford  the  most  copious  supply  of  proofs,  that  they  did  prescribe  d«ie,  " 
cxtcndiof;  to  the  thouj^hts  and  that,  upn  the  very  principles  which 
assert  to  be  peculiar  to  the  gospel.’  pp.  16 — 

*  It  m  ;y  seem  superfluous  to  have  quoted  so  many  authorities  on  stab- 

iect  which  can  .admit  of  no  dispute  ;  but  my  design  in  tnaking  these  qas. 
iation<  is  not  merely  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  your  Statement,  in  appro, 
priating  to  Christianity  what  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  it,  but  alio  to 
shew  how  ne.arly  the  morility  of  the  heathen  philosophers  approximates  to 
that  of  the  gospel,  and  how  little  the  supt'fiority  of  the  latter  will  appear, 
if  it  must  he  viewed  only  as  a  system  of  ethics,  and  divested  of  those 
sublime  and  precious  doctrines,  which  are  most  efficacious  in  transforming 
the  heart,  and  which  consequently  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  practice 
of  morality.  It  was  not  so  much  in  the  theory  of  morals, as  in  the  ftradiat 
that  the  heathen  philosophers  were  deficient ;  And,  if  the  powerful  prind. 
pies  of  the  gospel  are  exploded,  and  almost  nothing  of  Christianity  retained 
except  its  moral  precepts  ;  the  difference  between  it  and  the  systems  of 
the  moat  enlightened  heathens,  will  be  comparatively  trivial.  In  fact,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  collect,  from  the  writings  of  these  heathens,  i 
•ystem  of  religion  very  little  inferior  to  your  Plain  Suiement,  nay,  in  some 
articles,  more  conformable  to  scripture.*'  pp.  21 — 25.  f 

It  was  evidently  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a  small  ?o. 
lume,  to  discuss  w  ith  much  accuracy,  or  to  any  great  extent, 
the  multifarious  and  important  topics  above  enumerated.  Wc 
arc  not,  however,  friendly  to  large  and  unwieldy  tomes ;  and 
have  often  found  that  compendions  abstracts  of  argument,  I 
including  references  to  ihose  works  which  minutely  investi. 
gate  the  sulijcet,  are  more  freijiRntly  read,  and  more  widely 
circulated,  'riiewoikot  Mr.  Y'oiing  is  not  remarkable  forits 
condensation,  and  is  abundant  in  caustic  and  declamatory  re¬ 
marks,  wbicli  may  give  it  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  locil  [ 
interest,  lint  whicii  add  little  to  the  force  of  its  iinpressioii  on 
general  readeis.  If  the  enemies  of  Christian  truth  are  all  on  the 
alert,  emplo\  ing  in  every  direction  their  light  as  well  as  their 
poiulerous  weapons,  its  friends  khould  emulate  their  dexterity  as 
well  as  their  zeal.  W’e  confess,  therefore,  with  thankfulness, 
onr  ebjigations  to  Mr.  Young,  for  his  timely  efforts  in  one 
quarter  of  the  field  of  contest ;  and  though  we  would  not  of¬ 
fend  his  modesty,  hy  overrating  his  exertions,  it  affords  us 
sincere  pleasure  to  report  his  success,  and  to  commeud  bis 

*  Vimlicaiion’  to  every  honest  and  candid  inquirer. 


\n,  \I.  Sfieechet  of  the  Hight  Hon,  Henry  Grattan,  with  Obiervatim. 
I'hc  whole  comprising  a  Brief  Review  of  the  most  Importmt  Polidcil 
Events  in  the  History  of  Ireland.  Vol  1. 8vo,  pp.  520.  Price  l2i.  Dublia, 
Eitzpairick.  1811. 

some  of  tlie  most  distinguished  foreign  places  of  resort 
for  travellers,  there  i.s  kept  what  is  called  an  Album,  * 
book  in  w  hich  there  is  permission  for  any  stranger,  but  a  put* 
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ticular  desire  for  every  illustrious  one,  to  inscribe  his  name, 
tof^cther  with  any  observations  expressive  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  mind  is  atVectccl  by  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  place. 

Ill  proportion  to  the  number  of  nt'imes  and  contributions  of 
fuch  ciiiincnt  persons  the  book  will  become  an  intereatin^r 
repository  for  the  inspection  of  the  travelling  visitants  of 
future  times. 

It  may  be  allowed  to  regard  the  permanent  literature  of 
a  country  somewhat  in  the  light  of  such  a  receptacle  and  re- 
|X)sitorv  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  the  very  first 
rate  miiuls,  in  the  course  of  their  brief  sojourn  on  the  planet, 
could  be  induced  to  make  a  deliberate  and  somewhat  care* 
fuliy  prepared  contribution  to  this  accumulation.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  desirable  that  this  could  be  exacted  from  men  who 
have  displayed  eminent  genius  and  comprehension  as  the  con¬ 
ductors,  or  the  censors  of  the  conductors,  of  human  affairs  on 
the  great  scale.  If  they  would  write  directly  on  those  con¬ 
cerns,  they  might  make  (we  are  supposing  the  writers  honest 
as  well  as  able)  such  a  representation  of  them  as  would 
ensure  to  nil  future  time  some  enlightened  and  most  in¬ 
structive  spaces  in  history.  Or  if  they  would  write  on  more 
general  subjects,  they  would  do  it  with  all  the  advan- 
lagi‘  of  having  ready  for  a  thousand  different  applications 
tlic  inti  lleclual  results,  ac(|uired  by  intense  s|>cculation  ex¬ 
ercised  on  a  world  of  facts  during  the  time  those  facts  were 
parsing,  and  disclosing  their  nature,  under  also  the  practical 
ojieraiion  of  the  minds  which  were  speculating  on  the.m. 

In  recollecting  the  names  most  distinguished  in  our  political 
history  of  the  last  half  century,  we  find  several  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  some  regret  that  intellect  and  clof]uence, 
which  the  agreeing  testimony  of  contemjiorarieshnsassigned  to 
the  very  highest  order,  should  have  vanished  without  leaving 
any  of  those  memorials,  in  which  we  can  contemplate  the 
form  and  brightness  of  a  great  mind  in  a  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  exhibition,  without  being  reduced  to  draw  our  estimate 
by  inference  from  the  records  of  transactions,  or  to  accept  it 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  elo(|uciice  and  the  argument  which  passed  away  while 
they  delighted  or  astonished.  Of  some  of  these  persons,  who 
compelled  admiration  and  homage  in  tlieir  day,  by  ibeir 
prodigious  mental  powers,  there  hardly  remains  so  much  as 
even  a  selection  of  their  most  distinguished  orations,  repumod 
"ith  any  tolerable  fidelity,  to  afford  a  partial  compensation 
for  the  want  of  all  elaborate  and  regular  productions  of  their 
extraordinary  faculties. 

1  he  elo(|uent  individual,  a  portion  of  whose  speeches  is 
here  recovered  to  the  Irish,  and  presented  (for  the  first  time 
great  part)  to  the  English  public,  has  very  long  been  an 
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of  mneh  interest  to  the  cultivated  people  of  this  coimirr. 
The  very  iiifliienee  he  had  ou  the  atUirs  of  Irttlan(i' 

during  a  fotirth  part  of  a  century,  would  necessarily  have 
brought  him,  by  tlie  mere  fact  of  so  much  actual  politic,!  im 
purtance,  a  good  deal  within  the  contc'mplation  of  the 
politicians,  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  most  inquisitive 
and  informed  class,  of  the  Knglish  nation.  But  the  considen* 
tion  that  this  great  influence  was  not  the  efRct  of  any  tiling 
extrinsic  to  the  man,  was  in  no  degree  of  the  nature  of  that 
coarse  and  vulgar  kind  of  domination,  maintained  hy  high 
ratik  and  vast  wealth,  rendered  liiin  a  much  more  striking 
object  of  attention,  at  least  with  some  of  us,  than  he  could 
have  become  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  political  consequence, 
— so  long  as  that  consequence  should  he  viewed  separately 
from  its  cause.  And  the  established  conviction  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents  lias  long  excited  in  many  of  our  countrymen 
a  wsh,  that  like  Burke  and  a  few  other  great  statesmen  and 
»rators,  he  couhl  have  been  imfuced  to  adopt  the  literary 
nvide  uf  gratifying  his  contemporaries  at  a  distance,  and 
favouring  posterity ,  w  iiii  some  of  the  best  exertions  and  richest 
treasures  of  his  mind.  What  an  original,  •  aptivating,  and 
instruetive  s^  r.es  of  moral,  political,  and  biographical  coiiunen- 
laries,  instance,  he  could  give  to  tlte  world,  in  the  free  form 
of  a  revinvv  t>f  tlu*  principal  affairs  and  events  of  his  own  liinrs! 

In  det.Milt  of  any  regular  compositions,  even  a  selection  of 
his  spoeeiie^  in  »lie  Iri^h  Commons,  authenticated  as  ade- 
cjuately  retrorteil,  would  long  since  have  been  received  by 
ina  ly  wiiii  great  pleasure.  The  specimens  that  now'  and  then 
fouoii  tliiMi*  way  into  the  Knglisb  prints,  followed,  since  the 
UtUiin,  by  the  reports  of  bis  occasional  exertions  in  what  has 
been  calletl  the  Imperial  Parliament,  have  given  tlie  idea  of 
an  clo«pience,  not  only  marked  bv  a  peculiar  and  original 
eharacii  r,  but  of  prodigious  energy  and  brilliance.  No  man 
that  ever  reati  a  single  column  or  paragraph  of  it,  would  bo 
in  the.  least  danger  of  conceiving  of  .Mr  CTraiUin  as  one  of  that 
kind  cf  oraiors  (someiimes  very  respectable  and  useful  ones 
indeed,^  mio  which  moderate  talcuis,  accompatiied  by  con- 
tiitiittonal  courage  may  be  woikcd  by  the  indefatigable  prose¬ 
cution  and  b.ibilual  debating  of  public  business.  His  elo¬ 
quence  must,  in  its  earliest  stage  of  pul)lic  display,  have  evin¬ 
ced  its«df  as  the  flame  and  impetus  of  luigbtv  giMiius.  Tht 
mail  woulil  iutalhbly  be  recognised  as  of  liie  race  of  llic  in¬ 
tellectual  lucas«  the  children  ofthoJMin. 

It  wa^  then  wiili  luueb  interest  that  we  saw  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  volume,  tbm»gli  not  witbont  some  appreheiidon 
lest  it  should  prove  one  of  those  book- maki jig  couirivaiicei 
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whKJ'  often  insulted  and  robbed  the  public  under  the 

form  of  lol lections  of  speeches  We  are  pleased,  however, 
10  (ind  that  though  there  are  evidently  great  defects  in 
t’e  reporimu  of  the  speeches,  and  too  many  instances  of 
culpable  negligence  in  the  editing,  the  compilalion  is  never- 
ihdcss  of  a  very  superior  order  to  the  currency  of  works 
of  this  kind,  just  made  up  for  trade.  rue  anonymous 
cvliior  writes  like  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  evinces 
that  cordial  veneration  for  .Mr.  Grattan  which  would  bo 
solirimus  not  to  injure  his  fame.  He  ban  nn  almost  en¬ 
thusiastic  art\*crion  for  Ireland,  and  his  composition  bears 
some  strong  marks  of  the  Irish  character,  in  its  ardour, 
negligent  expression,  and  exaggerating  rfietoric.  He  appears 
well  ac<|uaintc(l  witli  the  Irish  history  during  the  period 
inclii vlcti  witliin  tin*  great  orator’s  career  ;  and  has  given  a 
spiritcil  sketch  of  ir,  in  order  to  illustrate  iht*  state  of  tl»e 
nation  as  Mr.  G.  found  it,  and  the  progress  it  made 
under  the  auspices  of  tliat  most  genuine  patriot,  and  those 
i^lio  acted  Willi  him.  'I'hc  several  speeches  too  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  sliori  and  very  ueeJrul  explanations  relative  to 
the  subp^cts,  and  itie  opinions  enieruined  on  them  by  Mr. 
G's.  oppom  nts. — W  c  transcribe  his  own  account  of  Iiis  iiuen- 
tionn  and  means. 

•  When  the  Editor  of  Mr.  Grattin’a  Speeches  first  entertained  the 
idea  of  collecting  and  compiling  the  eloquence  of  his  distinguished  coun* 
tryman,  he  w.is  influenced  by  two  considerations  to  the  prosecution  of 
10  important  and  national  a  Work,  The  first,  that  the  prcHcnt  circum- 
itanccs  under  which  his  country  was  placed  rcquireil  more  than  ever 
the  g-*ncral  diffusion  of  those  principles  which  first  tended  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. — The  second,  that  he  concei- 
ftd  he  would  add,  in  a  great  and  eminent  degree,  to  the  many  valuable 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  and  gratify 
that  taste  for  eloquence  which  has  been  so  much  the  object  of  every  man’s 
dituinm^n:  and  ambition. — The  only  claim  which  the  Editor  of  this 
Volume,  has  to  public  patronage  is,  that  he  has  spared  no  labour  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  give  to  the  public  the  most  faithful  reports  of  the  Speeches 
which  he  h.it  collected — and  that  he  has  diligently  examined  the  various 
records  where  the  best  and  most  faithful  rejrorts  could  be  found.' 

*  In  collecting  the  productions  of  that  mind  which  so  eloquently  poured 
forth  its  treasures — in  compiling  with  industry  and  care  the  labours  of 
that  man  whoi.e  talents  raised  his  country  from  slavery  to  freedom,  the 
Editor,  hopes,  if  he  shall  not  enjoy  the  praise,  he  may  at  least  escape 
the  severity  of  the  Critic ;  and  that  he  sh.dl  have  gratified  the  friend  of 
literature,  and  the  man  of  taste,  the  admirer  of  genius,  and  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  liberal  principles  and  enlightened  legislature,  by  rescuing  the 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Grauan  from  the  mouldering  records  of  News-papers, 
ind  the  widely  extended  surface  of  Parliamcntaiy  debates  ;  and  it  is  a 
debt  which  the  ]:iditor  owes  lo  tbeiiamc  of  this  distinguished  Scnatori  to 
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8Ute»  that  those  and  similar  records  arc  the  on/y  sources  from  which  he 
has  taken  the  Speeches  now  given  to  the  Public.'  ^ 

There  h  a  laudable  lione:»ty  in  this  plain  acknowledgement; 
at  the  same  time  it  would  obviously  be  very  unlikely  he 
should  have  any  other  authority  than  tlie  printoil  reports,  for 
the  substantial  materials  of  his  compilation ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  imaginable  mode  of  verifying  even  the  forms  of 
exprcNsion,  unless  the  orator  liimself  could  have  been  in* 
duced  to  revise  these  reports  ;  and  even  if  he  kid,  it  is  pro. 
hable  such  a  compilation  would  have  received  no  assistance 
from  his  memory.  His  judgement  might  very  probably  have 
])ronounced  on  many  passages  of  reported  speeches  that  he 
did  not,  because  hoeonld  mn,  utter  them  so  ;  bnt  what  the  ex¬ 
pressions  r(‘aliy  were,  it  would  now  be,  in  a  thousand  instances 
ns  impossible  for  him  to  loeollect  as  for  anv  of  the  siirvivori 
of  those  that  heard  them.  Indeed  it  would  often  have  been 
impossible  even  on  the  tlay  alter  the  speeches  were  delivered. 
A  train  (»f  sudden,  original,  and  tumultuous  conceptions, 
starting  up  in  brilliant,  arhitary,  and  infinitely  versatile  forrai 
of  language,  ami  as  it  were  impetuously  chasing  one  another 
away  hevond  the  confines  of  the  mind,  will  defy  all  the 
power  ot  even  that  mind  itself  from  which  they  sprung  to 
recal  them  in  their  native  living  expression.  In  attempting 
it  the  orator  would  find  himself  in  a  situation  considerably 
like  that  of  a  man  who  having  yesterday  bclield  a  grand 
mountain  torrent,  should  to-dav  go  with  the  intention  of  de^ 
lineating  it,  hut  slionld  tind  little  more  than  the  channel 
down  which  it  was  (lung,  in  so  many  picturesque  ferm  and 
with  such  power. 

It  setMus  that  the  Irish  reporters  till  so  lately  as  a  con¬ 
siderably  ailvanced  stage  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  parliamentary 
career,  were  miserable  performers.  Insomuch  that  the  editor 
has  been  reduced  to  commence  the  regular  scries  of  speechw 
in  the  y«  ar  1185,  ten  years  later  than  Mr.  Grattan’s  entrance 
into  parliament,  though  it  was  about  the  middle  and  towards 
the  latter  part  of  tliis  ton  years  that  the  orator  made  those 
ardent  and  splendid  exertions,  which  coiuilbuted  so  much 
toward  obtaining  for  his  country  a  free  trade  and  an  indepen¬ 
dent  legislature.  It  was  during  that  period  iliat  a  great  self- 
created  army  arose  in  Ireland,  and  ultimately  oieiated  to 
t!ie  appalled  government.  It  was  a  season  ot  national  elc* 
vaiion  and  enthusiasm,  by  far  the  most  splendid  that  Ireland 
ever  saw,  ami  very  rarely  equalled  in  all  history. 

Mr.  Grattan’s  genius  at  once  contributed  to  inOame  the 
enthusiasm  ot  the  poonle,  and  was  kindled  to  greater  intensity 
itself  by  the  rcHecieil  fervour  of  ifie  national  spirit.  It  ro*y 
well  be  believed  that  in  a  season  so  extraordinary,  under  thi 
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i^ighty  stininlation  of  a  very  great  passion  for  very  great  ob- 
iccis genius  exploded,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
such  luminous  and  striking  forms  ot  thought  and  dictionj  19 
to  rival  the  highest  eloquence  of  any  age  or  country,  limay 
fwn  be  bclievetl,  though  the  editor  does  not  exactly  say  su, 
that  in  buhsecjueni  periods,  under  an  excitement  less  approach¬ 
ing  to  preternatural,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  objects  lest 
nai;nificent,  this  great  patriot’s  eloquence  can  only  now  and 
then,  at  considciubic  intervals,  have  rivalled  its  own  former 
triumphant  energy.  This  season  of  national  ardour  and  elo» 
qiipiu  elTusion  passed  av.sy  without  leaving  any  thing  in  llna 
slightest  degree  ajiproaching  to  a  satisfactory  record  of  tlio 
uirntal  exhibitions  that  animated  and  enlightened  it;  and  the 
eJitor  of  this  volume  has  been  unable  to  furnish  any  thing 
niore  than  a  few  fragments,  for  the  most  part  evidently  taken 
down  in  a  most  clninsy  and  disconlinuons  manner,  of  those 
orations  of  Grattan  winch  h  ft  on  the  minds  of  their  auditors 
the  permanent  impression  of  something  reaching  nearly  to 
the  limit  of  human  genius.  These  slight  and  mutilateJ  re¬ 
lics,  however,  the  editor  justly  deemed  it  wrong  to  resign  to 
oblivion,  and  he  has  introdiiei^d  tiunn  at  the  proper  places  in 
his  liiNtorical  introduction.  Poorly  and  crudely  as  most  of 
these  iragments  are  reporud,  they  nevertheless  bear  wry  pal¬ 
pably  some  of  the  marks  of  their  origin.  We  sliall  trail- 
scribe  a  short  passage  or  two  from  the  longest  of  thorn,  the 
only  record  preserved  of  a  most  memorahie  speeeh  on  the 
16tli  of  Ajirll,  178^,  a  period  of  tlie  most  ardent  national 
oinoiiou,  when  the  Irish  were  exulting,  yet  with  mingled 
anxiety,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  that  legislative  inde- 
pondeiice  toward  which  they  had  been  advancing  with  so  much 
Jrt’al,  through  so  niaiiy  sullerings. 

‘ - The  pcgple  of  Ireland  Iwvc  proceeded  until  the  faculty  of  the 

ration  \$  bound  up  to  the  great  act  of  iu*r  own  redemption,  I  am  not  very 
old,  and  yet  I  rcnxrmber  Ireland  a  chlUI.  I  have  followed  her  growth 
"ith  anxious  wishes,  and  beheld  with  astonishment  the  r.ipidlty  of  hjr  pro¬ 
gress,  fronj  injuries  to  arms — ftom  arms  to  liberty,  I  have  seen  her  mind 
enhrge,  her  maxims  open,  and  a  new  order  ot  d.iya  burst  in  ujxja  her.— 
^ou  are  not  now  afraid  of  the  French,  nor  afriid  of  the  Fnglish,  nor 
afraid  of  one  another. — You  are  no  longer  an  insolvent  gentry,  without 
rrlrilrgc  except  to  tread  upon  a  crest-fallen  conuituency,  nor  a  const!- 
^■’‘ncy  without  privilege,  except  to  tread  upon  the  catholic  body  ;  you  are 
DOW  an  united  p*ople,  »  nation  manifesting  itself  to’  Europe  in  signal  in- 
vsnees  of  glory.  Turn  to  the  rest  ot  Europe,  and  you  will  nod  the 
•‘Hcicnt  spirit  has  every  where  expired;  Sweden  has  lost  her  liberty; 
haylind  is  declining;  the  other  nation*  support  their  consequence  by 
ranccn^ry  armies,  or  on  the  remembrance  ot  4  mighty  name ;  but  you 

inc  only  people  that  have  recovered  their  constitution,— recovert^  ii 
by  steady  virtue,  Vou  h4Ve  deprived  trom  the  example  oi  other  oatio%[^ 

Vwi-  1\.  S 
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ami  iuv^  Iv'coiic  an  c\afn|>Ie  lo  tliem.  You  not  only  excel  nioJen 
ropt.*,  but  yuj  excel  whai  sliC  can  boast  of  old.  Liberty,  in  former 

rcc  verevl  by  ilie  quick  fcellni^s  and  rapid  impulse  ol  the  popuUce,' 
ixciicJ  by  some  btron^^  obj.ct  present  d  to  ihc  senses.  Such  an 
vastbe  J^u/hter  ot  Vir^  inius,  saciiiiced  loviitue;  such  were  the  it-Tfli 
Viishop*,  v/lmse  meagre  and  ba^t^ard  look*  expressed  the  rigour  of  th^Jf 
autTer.njs ;  bu:  n  )  history  can  pr'»duce  an  instance  of  n  en  like  yoq, 
riusln^  lor  years  upon  oppression,  and  then,  upon  a  determination  of  right, 
Tescuin.;  the  lano.*  n.  Ixxxii. 


rescuin' 


‘This  nation  is  connected  vith  England  not  by  al/r^ianre  only, bet 
Wlcrlifx — the  crown  is  one  great  point  of  union,  but  Magna  Charu  ii  i 
greaui  :  we  could  git  a  kin^  .my  where,  but  England  is  the  only  country 
from  which  we  could  gel  a  co.^^til'^tion;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  Eng¬ 
land  vour  natural  connexion.  Ireland  has  Urilish  privileges,  and  is  hf 
them  connected  with  ihit  iin, — both  countries  aie  united  in  Iibv.Tty.  'Fbli 
ishind  w.is  pl.iijied  by  li:lti>h  privileges  as  well  as  by  Uritish  men;  it  in 
connexion,  not  as  Judge  lilackslone  has  fa  bely  saiii,  by  conquest,  baiai 
1  have  icj  e..te1ly  said,  by  charter.  L'lhcrlufy  i/Zy,  •with  En^Lind;  Ihi 
at  all  evints  ’ — *  'Tliis  light  is  so  interwov.  n  with  your  natunr,  i 

that  you  cannot  pan  witli  it  though  you  were  willing  ;  you  received  iifiuai 
Cixl,  and  you  cannot  )ie!d  it  to  man.' 

'The  Ivigllsli  ivu{U*r>  of  tlioo  iVagnitMits  will  bo  arrested,  ind 
prrii.i|>s  n  .1  a  litiU*  coiiU;inuh\l  by  the  l)ohliu*ss  of  sonic  of  the 
i-X|>rc-*>io:is,  and  the  very  mnull  d<*grv*i;  of  siijicrslilious  revc* 
liMicc  anv  where  in:inil\.»U'  i  towards  verv  lof»v  authoiiiits, 
Tlie  or.uor  \va>  Lxiking  full  in  the  face  of  ilie  Eriiish  izovm* 
lijcnt  when  lie  excliiiiiKd  lo  his  iVilow-conntrymcn  : 

‘  C’rod  has  arf jr Jed  voii  an  opt^jitunity  to  emancipate  youiselvet and 
yo..r  riiy  ;  w.ilt  iwt  the  issue  of  a  general  peace,  when  the  iliiccoon 
ot  luu  TE.  g!aiia'..j  power  on  liiis  fati  d  i.slaiKl  may  again  lay  you  in  boo* 
tla^e.  Ter  the  iioncrar  ol’  your  cou.ury — (or  tlie  honour  of  huinanw* 
tuj  * — by  the  m -mory  ot  yojr  sulLringb — by  ilie  sense  you  feel  of  your 
wron  — by  ih  •  love  you  owv*  your  po  .terity — by  the  dignity  kind  g'W* 
Toui  teelmc  *  ol  Iri.dimen — I  bos-ech  vou  to  seiie  the  au  picious  occasioc, 
and  ii-:  tici  be  tr.e  hour  (  f  your  freeiiom!’ 

‘  d*h '  '  th*  ru  ude  to  t!ie  llouc:'  of  Stuart  were  hrolten  for  the  lalf 
of  libc.ty,  auvl  rve  !h  •  reo  i>\:r  the  English  nation  to  be  less  than  eqd 
to  it,  li.iuited  I'y  t'.jc  Briti:>|\  1’ irlianietu,  thuiC  is  nc*  ixdicy  left  for  lix 
Engliiii,  but  lo  do  justice  to  a  pe'.yle,  wiu)  are  otheiwisc  determined  lodn 
ju.>i.c*  'o  il:c:nsel\e — *  d'h  uc  iu  no  middle  course  left  ;  win  ihehwrtii 
an  I  ulim  :ii,  i)r  elec  cut  o.T  hu  fi.irjJ  :  a  nation  inf. inged  on  as  Ircliftd* 
n  v'  .irmed  .is  iu!..nd,  must  huv?;  e(ju.d  Ijeeiiom  ;  any  thing  else  i* 
tul  * — ‘  'Ih.e  ihinsii  nitiwii,  li  she  cm '-alts  with  the  head,  or  wiiliilx 
ht«.''t,  w.!l  p.  :t  or  Ciimo:  rci^se  our  cl.i.r.is  ;  or  were  it  pjSoible  she  cuuii 
ic(u:>e,  I  <:viU  i.Jt  :ul:rii;d 

It  \va'»  l)cc.ni>f  'ixty  <>r  sc  vent  v  thonsaiul  of  the  proplc  were 
in  ant'.s,  uiui  could  not  he  di>ara*«'(l  nv  tlie  government,  that  be 
r-Mikl  .ulcjK  Mich  la'vj;nagc  wnhout  tcnicrity  or  vain  tloitr^b. 
And  the  tticct,  as  against  govcmiujiit^  of  tba:  mor>t  iiicniora^lt 
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armament,  is  a  striking;  illustration^of  tlic  intlucnco  of  succtss 
in  .s  curing  the*  sanction  of  general  approbation  to  wljat,  if  it 
sliuulii  fail,  woulii  incur  alnio.si  as  gcnorally  the  clnaacter  of 
iniipiity,  ah<l  pcrhi|)s  iftfainy.  'I'hcrn  ran  l)e  no  iloubt  that 
hail  iho  i;»)vernnu'nt  Inul  po*vcr  enough  to  ilissolvo  this  annecl 
a>sociation  of  politicians,  they  would  have  hocni  mu  !e  guilty 
of  treason  for  attempting  to  persist  in  their  objects  wilK 
rJL*!Kiccs  and  t)randishe(l.  arms  ;  and  sedition  would  have  bcea 
tliL*  ii';h:t’st  criininalion  on  Mr,  (Mattan's  clotjucnee. 

About  fifteen  of  Mr.  (iraiian’s  speeches  constitute  the  snlw 
stance  of  tin*  volume.  It  will  easily  be  apprehended,  liial  & 
tinniber  of  tiiem  imist  be  short,  when  it  is  inenlioned  that  more 
than  a  tliiftt  part  of  the  s|>ae(!  comprizing  the  whole  isoccu* 
pieil  Miiii  otie  p  'I'cli,  on  the  sid))»  rt  of  lyihes,  which  it  will 
r(‘(jnirt‘  several  hours  to  read.  The  s|)eech  next  in  length, 
tli'ui^di  tmn*h  sliorier,  relatt.'s  to  an  important  set  of  coinnier- 
dal  propositions  m:;de  hy  the  Kngli.^h  niinistrv  in  1’7S5,  to  the 
Jii>!i  pat liament.  'flie  other  speeches  are  on  national  econo- 
inv,  pensions,  the  navigaiii)n-act ,  a  iit)t~act,  t!ie  regency  (in 
and  a  ‘hill  for  ilisahling  tevonne-olheers  voting  at 
elections.’  Four  or  live  speeclies,  not  of  great  length,  of 
otlu  r  speakers  are  inset  teil  iti  the  series,  partly  to  give  a  clearer 
view  of  tl*.e  s\d>ji‘ci  of  debate,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
cxcclleiice  of  two  of  the  speeches,  hy  Mr.  Currait. 

It  is  projier  to  give  those  who  may  he  de^irous  of  posses¬ 
sing  this  volume,  a  few  points  of  fair  warning.  And  first,  it 
fipp'ars  t»)  ns  very  strangi!  that  so  sensible  a  man  as  the  Fdi- 
tor,  after  taking  sucli  eoniui  *  ndahle  pains  to  collect  and  coin- 
pire  lik*  reptwis  of  the  speeches,  sljonhl  sniVer  his  croiiipila- 
tioii  to  iie  so  cari*lessiy  prifited.  It  ahonnd>  with  errors  of  a 
lind  for  whieli  he  his  accountable.  '1  he  ilivision  ami  point¬ 
ing:  nf  liie  sentences  is  wretched.  Not  seUhmi  a  si'Utence  iti 
liiriicd  into  coiurailictioti  or  nonsense  by  the  omission  or  inter- 
|>olai.oii  oi  panicles,  t*r  liy  the  sidistittitioii  for  some  priiici- 
)»:d  word  of  anoilier  word  nUerly  fi>reigii  to  llu!  meaning, 
^oiiietiuies,  l)y  a  partial  resendilanco  in  souml  or  typography, 
i'ud  the  coik^kleratiun  of  what  the  cutineciioii  seems  lore(|uire, 
tlk*  reader  cun  restore  the  right  word.  And  ihe.-e  paip  d)lc 
itMaiiccs  of  carciessness  lead  him  to  impute  it  t«)  the  Fditor 
that  many  other  sentences  ilefy  all  conjectures  cd’  correction, 
lh>w  uiiaecountahle  such  iiegligiuice  in  the  respeeluhly  en- 
ddwed  and  warm  admirer,  of  pieces  which  a*'e  likc'ly 

boiu  Ollier  cati>es  t«>  appear  under  in.mv  d*iaiivat»»ai;rs.  Fcr 
in  the  next  place  loo  appare.it  that  tlur  art  of  reporting 
ill  a  very  iinpeilect  stale,  or  that  of  iiintdating  the  re- 
III  pnohc.ition  in  a  prosperous  otic,  at  tlie  period  of 
specciies.  'J’Liii  w  evident  ui  iho  ineomnlcte,  incNpitcil 
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form  in  wliich  many  of  the  thoiij^hts  are  here  enounce!; 
and  still  more  in  the  disorderly  ahnipiness  of  transition,  ani 
the  want  of  consequence  in  the  connexion  too  often  manifestift 
th»*  series  of  ideas. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Grattan’s  is  precisely  the  ora* 
tory  to  which  such  an  imperfect  exhibition  does  the  great¬ 
est  injurv.  It  is  obvious  that  an  eloquence  distinguished  by  1 
vast  ami  daring  conception,  by  rapid  iratisi lions,  by  a  logic 
sometimes  not  a  Utile  refined,  iliough  not  attenuated  by  length 
in  its  trains,  and  all  this  conveyed,  or  rather  projected  or 
flung,  in  a  diction  most  original  and  peculiar,  requires  the 
utmost  accuracy  in  the  reporting,  and  will  otherwise  often  ap. 
pear  extremely  obscure.  Great  splendour  ntay  indeed  heap, 
parent,  but  in  fragments  and  disconnexion,  the  splendour  ut  ! 
a  luminary  reflected  in  agitated  water.  i 

Attain,  many  of  the  topics  belong  so  exclusively,  not  only 
to  Irish  alTairs,  but  to  tem;')orary  postures  and  incidents  of 
those  atfairs,  that  the  present  race  of  readers,  in  Fngland 
especially,  w  ill  often  feel  both  a  deficiency  of  interest,  and  i 
very  great  difficulty  even  to  comprehend.  Various  brief  il. 
lusions  to  matters  of  conse(]uence  to  the  argument,  and 
which  woidd  be  instantly  understood  by  the  auditors  aren^'w, 
and  here,  obscure.  If  from  the  same  brevity  of  reference  to 
the  speculations  and  theories  agitated  among  the  leading 
Irish  politicians,  we  might  judge  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
mass  of  those  auditors,  we  should  be  led  to  entertain  a  high 
idea  of  their  quickness  and  their  acquirements. 

After  all,  this  volume  will  he  found  to  contain  a  large  trei- 
siue  of  clear,  powerful,  and  brilliant  eloquence.  It  is  an  e!o- 
cjuence  most  eminently  di>tingu!sl)etl  by  an  inielligcnre  com* 
prehensive,  sagacious,  and  incomparuhly  active.  I'hat  intelli* 
pence  has  such  a  velocity,  vividness,  and  keenness  of  action, 
tliai  the  reader’s  imagination  is  contiiuiallyhaiinted  with  the  trite 
but  luiblc  simile  of  lightning.  I'hc  tine  passages  do  not,  in  the 
Ciceronian  manner,  regularly  swell  and  expand  into  magnifi¬ 
cence.  instead  of  this,  the  mind  emits  itself  in  powerfid  sudden 
i  npuUos,  and  flashes  which  strike  and  instantly  vanish.  Prnpo- 
sitions  the  most  abstracted, and  metaphors  the  most  .splendid and 
original,  are  uttered  with  an  almost  iinctjualled  brevity.  Tbii 
o  ator,  was  a.ssurcdly  never  surpassed  in  the  power  of  putting 
tlie  whole  essence  of  an  argument,  the  main  rationale  of  a 
nihject,  in  the  concentrated  form  of  a  single  thought  or 
image.  ’There  is  al>o  a  great  marr;/  force  in  his  eloquence, 
tinin  the  intnllibie  Nigns  of  sincerity  which  constauily  di^ 
tmeuish  it,  and  from  a  ceriatn  lofty  character  of  aus’eiitj- 
\V\‘  had  intended  to  introduce  a  number  of  extracts;  hut 
fts  we  may  M*on  expect  another  volume,  wc  will  defer  th* 
liKiulgcuce  till  wc  sLaii  obtain  it. 
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ARt.XII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATtOM. 


Gcnilerfini  and  Publishers  who  have  xvorks  h  the  press,  xvill  obli^0 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclici  ic  Ktvjtw,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid J  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  xwirks  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if 
consistent  xeith  its  plan* 


Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  IViviuity  Tutor  in  the 
at  Hoincrtoii.  is  pre- 
pariugftr  publiiMtion  a  woik,  the  object 
ol  which  is  to  ttst-erlaiii,  by  an  exicii-ive 
•u(i  cautious  inJurlimi  of  the  whole  evi- 
dtoff  on  the  topic,  what  is  the  Ct’uuine 
iKn-trine  of  the  Scriptures  conceining 
fhr  P;rson  of  Christ,  including  an  exa- 
nnaalion  of  Mr.  Belshain’s  Calm  luijuiry 
•P'*n  that  suhiecl. 

To  be  delivered  in  April,  price  three 
fninr.isli)  boards,  thetbifd  part  of  WilU’s 
Catheiirals,  containing  an  ll'u'^tratioh 
a(  the  Architecture  of  the  Cathedral 
Churckes  of  l.ichficid  and  Clicuter,  on 
rsteen  plates,  engraved  in  aqnatiiita  by 
Dubouigh,  and  accompanied  by  an  hiii> 
loricil  and  descriptive  Account,  pitnted 
uniformly  with  the  former  parU  iu  atlas 
quarto. 

Propn^l*  have  b»'en  circulated  for  rr- 
pr  Q:iii;in  b<Midon,th*‘  French  Moniteur, 
irrhit  in  et  literatim,  and  the  names  of 
•ubM-ribtrrs  are  invited  at  eight  guineaa 
annum.  Among  other  reasoni  it  it 
alleged,  “that  in  regard  tufureiitn  news, 
Ibr  Ktigliwh  press  is  now  nearly  in  the 
same  stale  of  degradation  .is  the  press  of 
kussia  ;  that  the  foreign  intelligence  it 
garl.Kd  and  ini^er.iblv  iraii^latcU.cliietly 
by  one  hand,  in  a  public  ollice,  that  im- 
portanl  farts  are  often  ^uppfe^ae<i,  co¬ 
loured  and  distorted  :  that  French  Bul- 
Fiios  and  other  docuntentH  are  oiteii 
krp*  b.irlt  fur  ••ucccssisc  days,  for  slock- 
j«f»linig  and  other  (*orrupt  pur{>oses;  and, 
tn  tint',  that  lew  or  no  foreign  papers 
•»<>»reaih  I^nidun,  except  through  Mi- 
^l^rs,  <»r  Neuspapers  under  contronl.** 
Tb^  .Vuinti  ui  abvuinds  in  literary  and 
philo«iuphicaI  articles,  and  its  republtca- 
in  l/Mid  HI  would,  wc  should  tbiiik, 
b*rtltnsivdy  pafronis.d. 

An  Account  of  the  Natural  Ifstory 
•ad  Anti^oitics  of  the  P.irivh  of  Hanip* 
County  of  Middlesex,  by  Mr.  J.  J. 

•'k,  will  i,,.  pubiisbol  iu  the  w'uutic  tif 
•w  bprii^ 


A  magnificent  edition  of  Pericles,  printed 
in  quarto,  has  lately  isnuiM  from  the  |>r»  st 
of  the  celebrated  Bodom.  It  Is  txlited  by 
his  iligliuess  M.  de  Dalburce,  iJrand 
Duke  of  Frant'oiiia,  an  associate  of  the 
French  Institute. 

In  the  Press  an  I  S|>ee<iily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  h.in(ls(itiiely  printed,  in  Q  col.  Svo. 
A  Series  of  Popiihir  Hssays,  iMuatratire 
of  Principles  esM’nti.i'ly  connected  wdli 
the  Inipniveinent  of  the  Understanding  , 
the  Imagination,  and  the  Heart.  By 
Klizabeth  Hamilton,  Author  of  I.ettera 
Oil  the  Flemeotary  Principles  of  Kdnoa^ 
lion,  Cottagers  of  Oleiibuniie,  Itc. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  large 
post  4to,  price  3s.  6d.  A  complete  Sy stone 
of  Mcrc.antile  P«  n  nanship,  written  iu  a 
plain  and  iinitable  atyle. 

i>n  Monday  the  1st  of  February  wilt 
be  published,  liitdMMnely  printed  in 
q'l.irto,  with  a  greatly  improved  set  «rf 
Kngraviirgv,  price  1 8s.  in  Ixrards,  widuma 
part  iirst,of  KncyHoiWBdia  Britan- 
■’cn,  or  a  DictiiMiary  of  Arts,  Si  lences, 
Misiellaiieuus  Literature.  The  tilth  edi- 
tioH,  greatly  iin|troved. 

Me.'sr.s.  la-igli  and  Sotheby  will  have 
the  honour  to  siihniit  the  following  L:bcji- 
r.e.£  fiw  Public  .Sale,  during  tlie  present 
season.  1.  'I'he  L’liraiy  of  the  late 
Charles  Bran  ton  Tiye,  K'‘'|.  F.  K.  S.— 
'2.  'Pile  very  exteusive  and  valuable  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  lab!  Hi'tiry  Hopw,  K-iq.-*- 
3.  'Mio  Library  (Bijou  L  itur.nre)  of  %. 
WVIl'kiiowa  Collector.  The  whole  su¬ 
perbly  bound  ill  Morocco  and  Uus^iA 
leather,— V.  The  L  br.xry  «.f  the  late  Mrs. 
Anne  Newton,  contain  iig  chieHy  thg 
Collection  of  the  great  Sir  Nigc  New'ori. 
— j.  Part  of  the  1.  hr  «ry  of  Tycho  W'lig, 
F>q  d>  ceasisl.— The  valaaMi*  C  illeo- 
tiuii  of  i'  lilts  and  Driwing*  of  the  lata 
Henry  Hope,  K**!  — “7.  ’Piic  very  valuable 
L  br.iry  of  a  Ueiit  enian,  drcea^i^d.  Com¬ 
prehending  au  e> tensive  Collection  of 
Divinity,  ILstorv, Topography,  Voyages 
acd  'i'caftd*,  .\iLi  aud  brcivucct,  ao4 


List  cf  Uorks  recently 


0 


rcl?r<  Iittr-**  — S.  A  \  *  rv  va^i.iMr  S»‘- 

Iri'liM)  nl  ;in*t  K<  iit.Mi  (  1 

tine  oil,  ir.Miiy  ot  th  ui  uotJly 

fcKiUlul 

S.i  II  1,  rn>  iufh«  pri><, 

iiti  Tv-ax  oil  Afi  tuK  ,  i.i  a 

roynl  <>u.«rti>  xoluir.e,  iilu-ir.iUNi  l*y  filty- 
unte  •  uvioj: V. 

'Ihf  Hi*'.  —  TM't.itr'v  jTlnsvirnl  l^ur 
iu  two  q  ai to  voli.ii'fN.  xMi!  r«  xt 

ro'iiih.  ’I  he  ixoik  v\|||  i-^hihii  a  ♦•otripu - 
It  livin'  Mt'tt  ut  Dioiitiii  Iiii'.y;  ai.ti  tliiow 
lo'tt  I  i;lit  on  tin*  v’*‘,  lit'-ia- 

lurr,  jMiliiicv,  aiiti  clt.ii ut  tfi  ot  lUc  lia* 
JiaiiH. 

Mr.  Sit  v«  u-oii,  o  'll'.vt  to  ill  ’  l*ilnt*<‘5s 
ttf  W  till  V,  wii*.  MMtrliy  piilnivh,  iii  .hi  of- 
lav  »  tohitot',  u  Ti.tCiicai  'i’lt.ii.vc  oil 

Ciitara«*t. 


Mr.  ('.i;»r'r>  T  ilirrci'l  h.i'in  thepm, 
rn  T.-'-iX  on  lln  f)!io..M  |>»  y,  "tly.^i^ 
ii!W  tit  Nulnial  III-  oiy,  in 
lifw  anti  orictra!  vntn*  nlatinj*  to  i^ 
soil  11*0  .arf  tit \flo, It  il. 

I.n  it'll  hoii.i|.art('  iv  rt  vivin-*  hix  prMi|l 

of  ( ’h.ii  U‘ina..ii»*,  or  Tvonn*  l>r  |i\ei«tl  to 
hrin;:  it  into  a  (il  M.ite  tor  ttir  |t 

It  ill  fv  ttui  t  riilv  I'nr.loil  in  two  iujpe,y| 
qii.'.i  lo  vo!uiiit;«,  uitti  piatirs ;  I 
iHM-rit'a!  tr.tii.vlatiot  in  T.ii;;li»||  mill  ae* 
foinj  a  .y  III*' oriein  il  TiiIk'Ii.  • 

Matilii'u  N«‘W|ioit,  I  N(|.  late  of  Triaiif 
Cilltv'f,  i);tl)lin^  li.is  marly  r«‘Mdy*fit 
|Mib'iu’atioii,  ill  a  <|iiartu  voluint,  Don 
T.  naiiucl,  a  |>ocui,  iu  Liroe  cantos,  «N| 
Stoles. 


Art.  Xiil.  LIST  WORTS  RECENfLY  PUBLISHED. 


Bl  I  A'”IV. 

The  ri-m*r.il  lliom aphu'nl  niftVnnrv, 
l»y  A1  xaiuhr  (  h.iliii  !<»,  F.  S,  tul.  7, 

8'  I  iv.  Ih>.h«Is. 

'File  l.ih'timl  Death  iifthat  old  l)i  .r’ji’n 
cf  Jrviiv  (  liri't,  ai.<l  ♦  nniii  lit  .M.i/ot  r  t‘f 
llic  <*ov|K'*,  Mr  Hanv,  r«l  Kuo  Iv*'.  v.  Jh) 
«Iir«I  in  the  93  I  y<‘ir  o»  hiv  .u,-.  Wii  iin 
^illi  litvot-ii  hnii't  to  t he  x»*.«i  imH 

nintiiiiied  III  loi  Kpi't.f  l»y  Mr.  W  i.t’ani 
Kifitu.  'I'o  fll.uh  i>  mid.d  ln> 
Jaaraey  !«»  ih  *  C'hnieh.  ] 'Jtiin.  Uv.  hOs. 

TaiinuTr.  ot  the  1  d»' oi  a  I'lv.< 
^lioivtrr  wiiiii-nhy  liiinvt  lf,  1  inio.  pure 
is  ltd.  h' •  I  t’.v, 

e  l*it!|  f.  nr  .a  nm;: ; a|  lei'.ll  and 
^  itiM  11  V  \«  eo.nil  ot  oiii'ie  It'  P'-pin.ii* 
2»rcaeU'ri.  Voi.  11.  8vo.  T'.v.iJ. 

BO l ASV. 

?donociaj  h  if  tl,*'  Iritivli  .liin’ir- 
niaii.ti',  No.  \  111.  ily  V\ .  .1.  !l<o.  r, 
T. K.S.  atiil  L-.S.  -tlu.  T>.  od.  Llio,  iJj, 

Wi  «U 

r  nic  ATK  V. 

Crnipanioji  to  tl  *'  Tn  1 -I*  t ;  r.iir irar, 
or  f.iiiiiii;  1  T.viruMS'-,  I  c  ;  tl  'i  M.  i*y 
III  •  •  II*  \  I  lO'Olli*  ,  I  .III*'  1  -  .  !■«  W«  »l. 

r  nhi  Tv  .  d' 1  t  j  .1-  f  >11.2..:*  ;  ;  «  r 

|nvtii..Tu(  .  >  iMiili  I*  li  1  :o, 

IvllllO  I  Ih  iI  Iv. 

(.  *’n'*  *h  ,i  ina  iiile  j  on  no’. ean\  (”t.n- 
ti  V.  I  j  I,  -.jj  j  ^  j  .\nu<.  I  d*.v 
ik  ina  tjl  t .  1  .'n.o.  t  >. 

An  111  lie  .Mini  aiiJ  ii»  M,,r«l 

Xi-l.CuUall.  sx. 


Vo'-nlinlnre  iiifl  Di.ilncne*t  in  the  F> 
jrlivli,  Sp.ii.t-h,  and  Purinum’si?  Lan- 
iionjiis.  i.(j.  Ftraiul.  TJ.uu  k 
oJ.  oeuiiu. 

flSk  Aitts. 

F.’tilfllivhi'd  with  two  f’lrraiit n»?T»» 
vinir  ,  eoloiiri'd  alt«'r  tlie  •ninih'f  of 
draw  i;',:s  :  1.  A  In  antllnl  \ivW  ut  the 

I'.iiiptioii  and  Floxiiii;;  of  tiiC  t..xvB  of 
Mnnni  \'rv»ivin>.  -J.  Ivep*,-ei>tJii«4l of 
thi'di  idtol  liiiiiidat.oii,  or  iMoakncof 
lln;  Dylii  V,  Ml  1  .'i.i.iuri.  Tnrl  1.  fiiioek 
lo  U;  <'niiti'.n(il  « n  y  fortnight,  nf  the 
^laliery  *.l  Nulnii'  ami  Ait  ;  or  «  t««r 
fill' u_Ii  (‘reation  and  Sf*i»:n'*'.  fiythe 
11*  V.  h'.io.  .trd  i’>)l«  liai*ip**>n,  Feli«i*t  of 
K.'t;::’'  t'dl-v",  ^  .iinl!r>'li'c,  av-i-ted  by 
aMe  ufiti  is  in  the  v.inous  di {urlincutl 
oi  tin*  \\*,rk. 

n'ii**  Mai(;ni‘i  nf  St.  fi'  ird’s  (\ilUetiot 
of  j'i'Uiri's;  ai rang'd  aeeniitinjf  to 
.ve!.«*<ii>,  .Hid  lit  elnonoloj;ic.il  ord*fJ 
x\:tn  ninail.  •,  and  a  pariienl.ir  d» 
tionof  I  aeli  p.ria  e.  Ily  \T.  Y. 'htle»» 
I  'q  T.S.  A.  Nnmln  I  XI  li.  price 
l*r'«--fn  on  Iinlia  p.iper,  11.  D.  *er  mf» 
re*  t ly  c*»lt  nic  d  in  iniilauoti  ot  iheoff* 
gi.n.K.  il.  Kv.  dd. 

Illx  TORT. 

A  hr  •  f  h'kf.iiiral  x.exv  of  the  ro**** 
of  I  Ilf  •Ii  *'5n»«*  *it  I  lie  eoiii.in'rre  of  •*** 
llc-nv.  ily  .lain*''  Fv.-na.  bxa.  i** 

A  invlia  «•  il  \  irw  of  ihe  d*'ii»e»t'< 
♦‘•••nnitliy  «»t  Clreal  ilrita  li  uinl  licla^lf 
liu*2i  li*  taidcAi  to  the;  prOi-ul 


Ijst  of  Jl'^orks  r 

%’lh  4  roiH)  ir.'.tivi.’  i*f  t)u  !r 

rth.*»rn*  ait^nk;  I'l  tui  i.fir 

p  jnil.i;  tv  n.  I  i  ll'fii*  ntaiiii« 

hc.u'C'  in  i  ,  in  t  v.  iy  'K«*.  Aikw 
•  tv  iMl'  UM'I  C  >11- 

t>  IS!’  t<y  lii*  >r^;c  C’lialiiuTS, 
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Uiniiil’'  lii'iory  of  lii**  own 
tim**;  tVi  Ml  lhi‘  rrstor.it ->M  «>l  Kin;' 
lli*ius  the  romi,  to  Int*  ro.i  jo ^ioil 
of  tfu*  |»' .'I'r  at  rtiovht,  In  Ui  r ‘‘fTti  of 
Q'lr'i  Ai'ir*.  A  >»>!.<  Kvt).  '21.  b'.  l>oui*ls, 
Thi*  »l  vrrtin.'  li’istMiy  i  f  J  »lin  iJnll 
tnl  h'lillti  r  .1  iM.ttiian.  I!y  iKrtor 
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A  It*’'*  rfiliotl  of  thr  litsloiy  of 
r^tip  I  Vatln'k.  iJy  4V  !Ii  lot  Incklord, 
V>t.  M  I*,  rrown  Hro.  (>>.  hoiuU. 

SV't**  I  "!  tin  Srklis,  a  sincnl.jr  nation 
wlo  ni'iah  t  li  *  l*iovin”r>{  o  ili*  I’rnj.iti 
^tiiitikl  l)-t.>tvn  tin*  ilvrrs  Jnittna  uni 
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A^rniii  coiitaintn;^  a  ju  lrrtioii 

of  Hi.-orist.i.*  i|  an!  |<Hsii.'tgeA 

on  lul  rr  iin»r  .nid  important  >ul»jprtH, 
fro.o  rti(>  u  .rk-*  of  1‘iniiiont  L'ai(;:!i.'tli 
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of  Ai.  n  .ri.in,  by  W.  M.  CraiL'. 
n-no.  6s  t;.|.  boird.. 
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.\ni  tnrb  of  two  luolaiis,  two  Voli.  dvo, 
li.  Is. 
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I'.iford  l.r.ndi,  M.I).  r.I..S.  5wC.  4to. 
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I'lrjrnntly  prii^le.l  on  u  fine  nuvra 
p  iper,  liot-tn‘*b!«'d.  'rii**  Hih  t.rul  Rt> 
y  .sti  r,  .Old  Kv'posiiot  voM'nxilivr  I’oi  try, 
lor  the vrais  IbOSainl  ;coiit.iiniu|C 
<h'ii;iii.il  I’lHtry,  Fcf.trve  Pix’IrVi  and 
Cf.t  e.il  rli.'iiaeters  of  Poetic  uiiil  J>rtv- 
in.itic  HOIKS,  p»  blished  in  the  runr.s«  (*f 
the  Itto  ye.ir.s.  crown  lf*o.  I'2».  (H>ardii.{ 
r  iz  (Iwariin:,  a  hall.id  ot  the  Wdsli 
Jlordi  r ;  in  three  eniitus.  With  uihur 
iltyinci,  Ir^rikJaiy.  i.iciiirntal,  uiid  hu- 
nierous.  liy' .I«.t,n  p.  M.  Dhvaston,  A.M* 
in  one  volatile,  !'2nio,  7s.  boui*ds. 

ll'ttle  of  .Sal.tinanra,  a  IV>«*m.  Bf 
J.  K.  N.  .ti  llerhon.  ite.  Os.  crwinl. 

I’oenis,  preetdr.l  hy  Ji  irniK- 
l.tiion  of  the  fn  >t  IfpiAtluot  Otiil.  iiy 
Alin  N;i  sb.  royul  bvu.  Ss,  i»d.  sewed. 

The  thini  ralitiun  of  tiic  West  Indict 
mid  other  Poeius.  itv  .hiines  .Vloiitgo- 
lilt  ly,  author  of  tlit  Wanderer  of  Swit- 
n  riand,  Ike.  in  one  volume  ItjoUeap  ttvu. 
6s. 

The  Uolliad,  in  tvv«>  I’arts;  Oilca  for 
the  Utnreatship  and  Hohtital  Kelottuet 
und  Miset.llaii  ei,  twenty-second  cduioil, 
bvo.  Ills,  boards. 

S'Mitlny's  Cnmo  of  Kchninti,  third 
fHliiioii,‘2  voN.  !2tno.  14s, laiardn. 

Ktikf  by  :  a  Po' m  in  six  canton.  Ry 
Waltir  Seolf.  Kvip  4t'>.  spleiidiiity 
priiitc**!  hy  ibifaiityiie,  ‘21.  ‘2s.  boards. 
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('iMisidrrations  on  the  D.inorr  and  im« 
pi^iliey  of  layin:(  o|kii  Uie  Tr.*i«ie  with 
ill  tiH  aiMl  (Jiiinu;  iiiclndnig  an  Kxaiiii- 
ualion  of  lltc  Ubjcelions  00011000^^ 
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List  (f  Works  recently  published. 


tirfrrd  afainstthe  Tait- India  Company’s 
Coniirercial  and  Financial  ManageuiCut, 
tro.  4s.  6d.  )^wrd. 

Lritrra  from  Ihf  Pi.  I!on.  H»*nr\' 
Pnndastuthe  Chairman  of  the  Ci»urt  of 
DiKCiors  of  the  Kast-lntiia  Cumpnny, 
tip*  n  an  Open  Trade  to  ihdia.  Bvo.  1'. 

The  American  R4‘view  id  Hiktnry  and 
politics,  and  ^coerai  Keposiiuryol  Lttera- 
ture  and  State  Papers.  No.  7.  Price  6s. 

The  Pittli  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
It'ittre  of  the  }iur>ftc  of  t'^mmons  on  the 
Affairs  of  tha  Fast-Indiu  C'rtmpany  ;  as 
Drdcred  by  the  ifonseui  Coninions  to  be 
rrinted,  28th  of  July,  1812.  8vo.  Pis. 


rnnteU,  2»th  ot  July,  IbU.  8vo.  Pis. 
boards. 

(.ibn  rvatinps  and  R<*flections,  on  what 
is  styled  Catholic  Emancipation,  con-, 
tainin^  rAyuniints  aganist  the  adiois< 
sion  of  Roiunn  Catholics  to  any  porti- 
rip.it'.un  of  pohtiial  poacr  in  the  briiish 
State.  7o  which  is  added,  a  series  of 
letters  on  the  some  snhjirt,  origmally 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Livrr[>ool 
Cotiricr.  By  Wdliain  West,  price  Is. 

The  French  Pullftins,  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  detiiliof:  the  Campaigns  of  the 
Trench  in  Hussia  front  June  to  l)ec., 
1812,  accom|»nied  with  an  Ifistoiical 
I’reface,  The  present  accurate  Trans¬ 
lation  of  these  Documents  will  be  found 
sim-ummouly  useful  in  illustrating  a 
Cam|Miigu,  the  most  important  and  di- 
wersihed  of  any  during  the  last  19  yeart 
war.  price 4s. 

Tin*  Letters  of  V'etus  (beine  15),  ortgU 
pally  publisherl  in  the  Times  Newspaper, 
hetwtcn  the  10th  of  March  .snd  the  lOth 
of  Nosemher.  IBpi,  pric**  8s.  6<1. 

A  foil  viiw  of  the  Roo^an  Catholic 
Omstion,  <*ODla'uinff  Answers  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviiw— Mr.  Canning-— The 
Absurdity  of  a  Test— Mr,  Pill's  Pledge 
—  Mr.  Burk’s  .Authority— M«'i»t  of  the 
Popiil.n  Argnmiiits  ice.  By  a  Country 
CenlK  man,  Price  i*. 

Mr.  Brmghain’s  Speech  to  his  Friends, 
•sseinbled  in  Clsyton  Square,  Lis‘cr|)Qoi, 
<>-  toiler  16,  6e«*,  juice  1.  see*‘d. 

.\n  .Ajqx-al  to  »be  Imperi.sl  Par'ianieiit, 
sipon  tlie  Claims  of  the  coded  C.olouy  of 
Trinidoii  to  he  by  a  Li  g-slnture 

end  Judicoiurr  ;  by  Sanderson.  Puce 

fa. 


TB  OlOfcT. 


A  Discourse  on  Parochial  C  mmauLg. 
in  which  the  respective  Duties  of  Hi!  ' 
nisters  and  People  are  deduced  frep  | 
Scripture,  fiom  the  ackiiowhdged  Prin, 
ciples  of  Kpi«cop.iiy,  from  thePractici 
arid  Discipline  of  the  Church,  and  fitsi 
the  I  Jiw  of  England.  By  tl.e  Rev.  Thotisi  ; 
$ikes,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Guilsbonaigk, 

8 VO,  iOs.  hda. 

A  New-  Eilition,  neatly  printed,  of  n 
Alarm  to  the  unconverietl. 

Alleine,  emwu  8io.  As  lids. 

Huwr’s  Blessedness  of  the  R  rhUfi^ 
a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  ^ 
James  McDonald,  price  3.  6d.  | 

On  the  Inierconrse  between  the  Sooii  \ 
and  the  Body,  Transljt«*d  from  tlif 
or  g’oal  l^tiu  of  the  Hnn.  RmaiiOcl  Sm. 
denborp.  With  a  Piefacf  nd^eistd  to 
the  I’mversities  of  Great  Britaia,  byibc 
late  Rev,  Thomas  Hartley,  Rector  q( 
Win  wick,  Northamptonshire.  8ru.  prlsi 
6d.  I 

'Illnstr.*ited  by  Twenty-one  Enfravita 
The  Character  ol  Moses  esUbtiilMl 
fur  Veracity  as  a  Historian,  lec-wdsH 
esenu  from  the  Creation  to  the  Dtillft 
By  the  Rev,  Josejih  TowoMmd,  M.  K 
Rector  of  Pewscy,  Wilts.  4lo.  3U  94 
boards.  , 

Diaemmts  pa  Various  Subjects. -t-lf 
D.  D.  Chaplain  ip  Ol* 
dinnvy  to^ibfr  CharleR  the  First*  lad 
bin  LoiM  Wiliop  of  ]>>wn  sod  CoaMT* 

3  wols.  &VO.  piic«  II.  7s.  boards, 

,Tbe  New  Testament,  Translated  ftwi 
the  Latin  in  the  year  1J80.  By  Ml 
Wiclif,  D.  !>•  A  new  Edition,  rinsed  by 
Henry  Barber,  M.  A.  Embcllisbed  wii 
a  Fine  Head  of  toe  Reformer,  by  Hfl|» 
wood:  demy  4lo.  11.  Is.  roy*l  P*P^' 
II.  1 1  s.  6d. 

The  Wilderness  and  8'ditary  Pises 
glad  for  the  Light  of  the  (loqpcli 
a  Serrnon  preached  at  Kt.  John's  Yorb, 
for  ibubcmdit  o'  the  Bible  .Society  j  by 
the  Hcv.  James  Richardson,  A.  M. 

2». 

The  Travels  of  St.  Paul}  In  Lettw*, 


supposed  tube  written  Irom  a  Mother  •• 
her  Dnughitr ;  by  Mrs.  Sand  ham.  I8*n^ 


A  rnllcriion  of  Rrligions  Tetters, 
from  lK>oks  aiid  manu^cr  pte,  sinti'il  to 
ehrUt'Ans  in  nlmo-'t  8iloati«»n  of 

litV.  S»  *e«  led  i.v  John  Br«  wu,  Minislsr 
ft  tiM  G^ts-I,  Whu bain¬ 


'll*.  lid, 

Trai  tR  dc«iened  to  inculcate  MortI 
Conduct  ori  Christian  Principles,  y**** 
1.  cfHitainiiig  Nos.  I  to  12  incluwrr, 
price  2s.  6d. 

Foot  Sermons,  delivered  in  S*.  As* 
divw’s  Ch.AprI,  Baiilfi  by  the  |Uf.  A 
Mtluc,  A.  hi.  price  \t,  dd* 
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